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Vol.  XIV.  B 


*  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.]  The  aftion  of  this 
play  (which  was  at  firft  printed  under  this  title.  The  True  Tra^ 
gedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  the  <rood  King  Henrii  the 
Sixth  ;  or.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lan^ 
caJleT,)  opens  juft  after  the  firlt  battle  at  Saint  Albans,  [May  23, 
l'it55,']  wherein  the  York  fa£tion  carried  the  day  ;  and  clofes  with 
the  murder  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  King  Edward  V.  [November  4,  1471.]  So  that  this 
liiftory  takes  in  the  fpace  of  full  fixteen  years.     Theobald. 

I  have  never  feen  the  -quarto  copy  of  the  Second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention,  &c.  printed  by  Valentine  Simwes  for 
Thomas  Millington,  \60O ;  but  the  copy  printed  by  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millington,  l600,  is  now  before  rce  j  and  it  is  not  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  that  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, nor  does  the  undated  edition  (printed  in  fact,  in  I619,) 
correfpond  with  their  defcription.  The  title  of  the  piece  printed 
in  1600,  by  W.  W.  is  as  follows  :  The  True  Tragedie  cfRicharde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  (f  good  King  Hcnric  the  Sixt : 
With  the  whole  Contention  between  the  TivoHovfes  Lancnfter  and 
Yorke  :  as  it  wasfundry  Times  aSled  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  London  by 
W.  IF.  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  befjld  at  his  Shoppe 
under  St.  Peters  Church  in  Corncwall,  I6OO.  On  this  pieca 
Shakfpeare,  as  I  conceive,  in  1591  formed  the  drama  before  us. 
See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  2,  and  the  Elfay  at  the  end  of  this  play. 

Malonp, 
The  prefent  hlflorlcal  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne,    and 
brought  on  the  flage  in  the  year  iGSO,  under  the  title  of  The 
Miferies  of  Civil  War.     Surely  the  works  cf  Shakfpeare  could 
iiave  been  little  read  at  that  period  ;  for  Crowne,  in  his  Prologue, 
declares  the  play  to  be.  entirely  his  own  compohtibn  : 
"  For  by  his  feeble  ikill  'tis  built  alone, 
"  The  divine  Shakfpeare  did  not  lay  onefione.'" 
whereas  the  very  firlt  fcene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade  copied  almoft 
verbatim  from  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  •  .^.veral 
others  from  this  third  part,  with  as  little  variation.    Stjsevens. 


hi 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


%0    T- 


King  Ylenry  the  Sixth :         ■■  •',{]•:>;; 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Svn.  ' 
Lewis  XI.  King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Somerfet.     Duke  of  Exeter.') 

Earl  of  Oxford,  Earl  of  ^orthum-  \  Lords  on  K.' 
berland.     Earl  of  Weftmof eland,  i'' Henry 's/</<?, 

Xo7-^  Cliffbrd.     '^' •■-  ■  ^-^--.-j  'i^-^:l^J\^^"^ii 

Richard  Plantagettet,-^75z/Ie^^q/*  Yoffc :'  '   '  •■- t  svr  d,  I  _ 
Edward,  £ar/ o/' March,  afterwards  King']   /- ",^."!!.'i  p 
Edward  IV.  |:K:;rir 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  ^  MikSei^:^ 

Ceorge,  afterwards  Duke  of  Claren'ce;;^ '  ..fxr  }"""•■  '^'"*^ 
Richard^  afterwards  Duke,  of,  Gloceft^fj^^^jJ  v/'^^-l^Vfj 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  -) '  w  ^-yWcY  \)  •j'I'G. 

Marquis  o/'- Montague,  I  '^^'->  -^-w\^^  sAs  Aii\'i 

Earl  of  Warwick,  '  o/' ^Ae  jD#e.-^ '^%QrJb^«^ 
Marl  of  Pembroke^  ,- -.  l^  ^^^rt^^.Xv^^K^  Ti\^x;  xf 
XorflJ  Haiti ngs,  .  'i  .V-.f^^is^v/)  .ui  s. v^u'v'ii  ^^s^iH  .ici  %:hcttf 
Xorrf  Stafford,,;      ^-<^^^^i^^!j[^^^vb:.:G3  I  ^ft  ,r■■-r:-^fc^^^ 

Sir  Mm  Mortimer;^  '  n  ^tTwc/W  To^  ih'e  -^M/t^'ip^ 
'i/rHugh  Mortitnex,"    --»-      York.     ,f:.rrC  jn:r»sTr  .-crfT 
Henry,  £«r/ o/^  Richmond,  a  Youths'-  t-'t  i:o  jr' ;r:-a\i 
Xor^  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Orey ^;  '^  Si^  Williai^- 
'  Stanley.     Sir  John  Montgomery.     Sir  John  S;o-.^ 

merville.     Tutor  ioi  Rutland.     Mayor,  of  ^ork.'' 
.Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.     Ji_Nohl€ma:ri.  "  Two 
^■^  Keepers.     A  Hxuntfmaruf  A  Son-  thut  has  killed'' 

hMsFatiier,     j^-J^qiher  phap  'has.  Ull^Ms'.Sgri^:  ;,l^ 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sifer  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and 
King  Edward,  Meffengers,   Watchmen,  &c. 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  Act,  in  France ; 
duri7ig  all  the  refi  qfm  Play,  in  England. 


■•"   <«*'■        .->•"■.     -f-V  '•» 


/  /  ..^  //    ;'     *// 


TaiAer  l^^IClr^o^i  ^dwarc^ 2f^e!Hd!2ie,c/tari/lll . 


THipi;)  PART  OF  '         , 

I  iD:hj  mDili  fij  !:rE5  .om'  ^S\  '^^l'  ^^-t3-".iioi^ 
ACT  t.    SCENE  Lb  ' 

London.     The  ParliammtrHoufe. 

•rJ^m'ni'S'i''.  >^mie.  Soidiers  of  York's  paHy  hredk  'in. 

Then,  Entef  the- Dkke  of  York,  Edward^  Ri- 
ec'vcHARb,    Norfolk,    Montague,  Warwick, 

ai:ili  Others ^-'ivkk  vihite  Rofes  in  their  Hats%  '  '  '* 

,r    7^ jj.  Lwondei-, 'hdw' the  king  efcap'dOiTir' hands. 

^y'-^oRK,  While  we  parfu'd  the  horfemen  of  the 
"T'B  ^ac.  md  Frv,- north; 
^H6 ilily  ftole  away,  and  left  his  men: 
^Whereat' the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
-Whofe  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
'  Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himfelf^ 
^'^  -Lord  CKfford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breaft, 
^^  ChargMoiir  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

<f-        '  , ....     ^    ..';";,,.,,-    . 

C      ••■■•■'•,    •-'"         .  -      >  ■ 

•^!  ^'  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  KI.']  This  play  is  only  ditided 
i  from  the  fofme*r  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition  ;  for  the  feries 
fof  aftloH  is' continued  without  interruption/ nor  are  any  two 
(.  fcenes  of  any  play  more  clofely  connefted  than  the  firft  fcene  of 
i  ffiis  play  with  the  laft  of  the  former ,     JohStson. 

^■"•'■-  ^  '■    ^       ,B3       ^    '       •         ■     "  - 


6  THIRD  PART  OF 

'  Were  by  the  fwords  of  common  foldicrs  flaiii.* 

EDif^.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham, 

*  Is  either  flain,  or  wounded  dangerous  : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 

*  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

^Showing  his  hloody  Sword* 

Mont.  And,  brother,   here's  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
fhire's  blood,     [To  York,  JJioiving  his4 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 
did. 3 
\Throiving  doivn  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Head. 

*  IFere  tij  the  fwords  of  common  foldiersjlain.']  See  the  Se* 
eond  Part  of  this  Play,  p.  386,  n.  1.     Reed. 

This  is  an  inadvertency  in  our  author.  The  elder  Clifford  was 
flain  by  York,  and  his  fon  lives  to  revenge  his  death. 

M.  Mason, 

Dr.  Percy  in  a  note  on  the  precediBg  play,  has  pointed  out  the 
inconfiftency  between  this  account,  and  the  reprefentatlon  there, 
Clifibrd  being  killed  on  the  llage  by  the  Duke  of  York,  tlie 
prefent  fpeaker.  Shakfpeare  was  led  into  this  inconfiftency  by 
the  author  of  the  original  plays  :  if  indeed  there  was  but  one  au- 
thor, for  this  circumflance  might  lead  us  to  fufpeft  that  ihcfirjl 
and  fecund  part  of  The  Contention  i'ic.  were  not  written  by  the 
fame  hand. — However,  this  is  not  decifive ;  for  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  might  have  been  inadvertent,  as  we  find  Shakfpeare 
undoubtedly  was.     Malone. 

^  Rich.  Speak  thou  for  7ne,  and  iell  them  what  I  did.']  Here, 
as  Mr.  Elderton  of  Sallfbury  has  obferved  to  me,  is  a  grofs  ana- 
chronifm.  At  the  time  cf  the  firft  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  at 
which  Richard  is  reprefented  in  the  laft  fcene  cf  the  preceding 
play  to  have  fought,  he  was,  according  to  that  gentleman's  cal- 
culation, not  one  year  eld,  having  (as  he  conceives,)  been  born 
at  Fotheringay  Caflle,  October  21,  1454.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  third  fcene  of  the  firft  A6t  of  this  play  is  referred,  he  was, 
according  to  the  fame  gentleman's  computation,  but  fix  years  old  j 
and  in  the  fifth  Ad,  in  which  Henry  is  reprefented  as  having 
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*  York.  Richard  hath  beft  deferv'd  of  all  my 
Tons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  4  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerfet  ? 

NoRF.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt ! 

Rich.    Thus  do  I  hope  to  fhake  king  Henry's 
head. 

War.  And  fo  do  I. — Vi6lorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  fee  thee  feated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ufurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  thefe  eyes  (hall  never  clofe- 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 
'  And  this  the  regal  feat :  poflefs  it  York  t 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Affifl  me  then,    fweet  Warwick,    and  I 
will ; 
*  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.  We'll  all  affifl  you ;  he,  that  flies,  fliall 
die. 


been  killed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  fixteen  and  eight 
months. 

For  this  anachronifm  the  author  or  authors  of  the  old  plays  on 
which  our  poet  founded  thefe  two  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 

are  anfwerable.     Malone. 

*  What,  is  your  grace  — ]  The  folio  reads — But  is  your  grace, 
&c.  It  was  evidently  a  millake  of  the  tranfcriber,  tlie  word  in 
the  old  play  being  What,  which  fuits  fufficiently  with  York's  ex- 
ultation 3  whereas  £/// affords  no  fenfe  whatfoever.     Malone. 

Though  the  fenfe  and  verfe  is  complete  without  either  But  or 
JVIiat,  I  fuppofe  we  ought  to  read  : 

What,  's  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerfet  ? 

I  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  inefficiency  of — lut.  This 
conjunction  is  fometimes  indeterminately  ufed ;  and  is  alfo  in- 
fultingly  employed  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  But,  are  you  not  mad 
indeed,  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ?"     Steevens. 

B4 


3t  'ffilRD  ffiRT  6^  i 

\YoRK.  Thanks;  gentle  Norfolk, — Stay  by  me^  iriy 
lords; —  ^._^ 

«  And,  foldiers,  ftay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  tiight.  ' -' 
1  War.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him 'tio 

violence,  ' 

^  JLJnlefs iie  feek  to  thrufl  you  out . by  force.    a\o ■■'A 

.      \They  retire, 

-^*^!^i^  ^l^he  queen, -:^tbis_dayjS  h^fe  bolds>lier 
-    '  parliament, ;?  ne  ^nic^\  f>.)i(:f  O'A  I  ?>''C^2^ 

*  But  little-thinks  we  Ihall  be  of  her  council :  >;rtW 

*  By  wordsj;  or  blows,  here  let  us  \vin  our  right^^v  t 

Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,    fet'^  ftay  within   th& 
:  -•  houfe.  ^"^-^iJo^i  :  :I.:>1  fi.^'>^  -^ri^  l;/;>  i^rr/v^ 

^^k  Tlie  bloody  ji^viiilnifenFibaTrtlifs  be  cd^^^^ 
"Cnlefs  P-lantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king;     '• 
And  bafhful  Henry  depos'd,  whofe  cowardice 
Hath  made  us -by-^vords  to  our  enemies.  -     ' '5    ' 

l^-^'Yo-RK.\  Then  leave  m^  hot,  my  lords'^  blF'r'eifo- 

lute  ; 
I  mean  to  take  pofleffion  of  my  right. 

^.'./fCiij..]SIeithep  tlie  kjipgy.  nor  .he  that  loves  hinjj 

""■     ■■  bed,  ■•;'-'5 

♦The  proud^ft  he  that  holds  up  Lancafter,  •■  ■  ^".^^ ^ 
Dares  ftir  a  wing,  if  Warwick, fhake  his  bell^.^'.^"'.  ' 
^  I'll  plant  Plantagenet,,  root  ^  him  up  Who  daress-r-r- 
^efolve  thee,  Richard  ;  claim  the  Englifh  crown.  :; 
[Warwick  leadsTionsj! to  the  Throng,  wh& 
feats  hhyelf. '-^  r^^  ^i-''^^^^    ■•  ^^■'^'■•"  /  f'v-u:xr 

..■.-.J'jWfi^  !>l  Oi-.f  'ifiC  frill-.')  ■^th  t'rj: 

s  if  Warwick  Jliahe  hislbellsj]  'The  allufion  i? to  falconry. 

The  hawks  had  ibmetimes  little  bells  hung  upou  them,  perhaps 

to  f^are  the  birds  J  that  is^  to  fright  therri, from  riling.  .... 

■        •  -  Jqh>(s,o.N. 

|-    ,     •  -  ;  -  •  ...   .11.1.1 


KING  HENW:  VIv  ^-' 

MouriJJi,     Enter  King  Henry,  ClifHord,  Nor- 

.    THUMEEIILAN;D,     WESTMORELAND,      ExET^R, 

hyid  Others f  with  red'Rofes  in  tJi^ir  J^ats. 

K.  Men,  My  lords,), jIji?ok;(;wliere  the  ftu?dy'  vehd 

E\?en~ ill  the •> chair, ,(>f.{|ati^;!  ibelike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  ^aryickinthat  failfe;p<?er,) 
To  afpire  unto  the;  crown,  ^nd  reign  as  king,— . 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  flewj  thy  /atber  ;: — 
Ai>drtliine,-lord  Clifford^  and. you  both  haveyaw'd 

, revenge         ^  ,       . ,  , 

On'^hiirr,  his  fons,  hisTav^Ouhfes/'i'ndliiVjrriii^hds. 
^  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  reveng'd^on 

Cil^i^^'-Th^'  'h6pe"ltifef^df ''ffiaB^  'fili'fifbfd  'Mourn 

^Fest.  What,  fhall  We.  fuffer  this  ?    let's  pluck 
him  down  : 
tcjVf^K'heart'for  angfii'  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 

Jt.  ^^EiiV.;  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  pf  Weltmore- 
,?iho.5aM         land. 

ty^C-LiF.  Patjesiice  is.foi;  poltroons,  and  fuch  as  he  ;^ 
lie  durft  ooti-fit  there  had.  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
tet'^us-afiailthefaiiiily  of^York.  M.v 

,  ,]\'ORTH.,,\S  e\\  naft  th^u.  fppken,  coufin  ;  be  it  fo. 

,-iuKi  MEii.^-hhi^  kneiwTjou  not, '  the   city  favours 

Arid  they  have  tropps  of  Ibl'diers  at  their  beck  ? 

'*•  -  .  .,i-  ■mdX^ichq.s  A^;.],  ,,Th,U8  the  fecond  folio.     The  firft  folio 
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ExE.  But  when  the  duke  is  flain,  they'll  quickly 

fly.7 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's 
heart, 
To  make  a  fhambles  of  the  parliament-houfe  ! 
Coufin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  ufe. — 

[Tiiey  advance  to  the  Duke* 
Thou  fadlious  duke  of  York,  defcend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
I  am  thy  fovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,^  I  am  thine. 

ExE.  For  fhame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 
of  York. 

York.  'Tvvas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was.s' 

ExE.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

JFar.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  ufurping  Henry. 

^  Exe.  But,  ivhen  he.']  This  line  is  by  the  miftake  of  the  com- 
pofitor  given  to  Weftmoreland.  The  king's  anlVer  fliows  that  it 
belongs  to  Exeter^  to  whom  it  is  ailigned  in  the  old  play. 

Malone. 

*  Thou  art  dccciu\i,']  Thefe  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio, 
were  reftored  from  the  old  play.  The  defeft  of  the  metre  in  the 
folio,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  accidentally  omitted.  The 
nieafureis,  however.  Hill  faulty.     Malone. 

'  as  the  earldom  was.]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  1600, 

and  that  without  date,  read — as  the  kingdom  is.     Steevens. 

York  means,  I  fuppole,  that  the  dukedom  of  York  was  his 
inheritance  from  his  father,  as  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  in- 
heritance from  his  mother,  Anne  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge ;  and  by  naming  the  earldom,  he  covertly  aflerts 
his  right  to  the.  crown  ;  for  his  title  to  the  crown  was  not  as  Duke 
of  York,  but  Earl  of  Mardi. 

In  the  original  play  the  line  Hands  [as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  5] 
and  why  Shaklpeare  altered  it,  it  is  not  eafy  to  {aj  ;  for  the  new 
line  only  exhibits  the  fame  meaning  more  obfcurely.     Malone, 
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Clif.  Whom  fhould  he  follow,  but  his  natural 
king  ? 

War,  True,  Clifford  ;  and  that's  Richard/  duke 
of  York. 

*  K,  Hen.  And  fhall  I  ftand,  and  thou  fit  in  my 

tlirone  ? 

*  York.  It  mufl  and  (hall  be  fb.    Content  thyfelf. 

IVar,  Be  duke  of  Lancafler,  let  him  be  king. 

TVest.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancafler; 
And  tliat  the  lord  oi  Wellmoreland  (hall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  fhall  difprove  it.     You  for- 
get, 
That  we  are  thofe,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  flew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  fpread 
March'd  tlirough  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

'  North.  Yes,  Warwick,    I  remember  it  to  my 
grief; 
And,  by  his  foul,  thou  and  thy  houfe  fhall  rue  it. 

*  TVest.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  thefe  thyfons. 
Thy  kinfmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

*  Clip.  Urge  it  no  more ;  left  that,  inflead  of 

words, 
I  fend  thee,  Warwick,  fuch  a  meflenger, 
,  As  fhall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  ftir. 

*  War.  Poor  Clifford  !  how  I  Icorn  his  worthlefs 

threats ! 

York.  Will  you,  we  (how  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
*  If  not,  our  fwords  fliall  plead  it  in  the  field. 


'  and  ihafs  Richard,']  The  word  and,  which  was  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  is  found  in  the  old  play. 

Malone. 
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'     K.  H£N. ;  What-  txiie   feaft"  thou,  tr|Li<pry- -k^  the 

crown  ?  \  '<invA 

^Th}';  fathei^  vv-as^  as  thoiv  art,  duke  of.  Yorl^p-  -^ 
'Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimeiv  ea^rl  of  March  : 
I  am^th?  fon^pf  Heijiry  th^  fifth^A  ^  .     .  .t-c    -^  > 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  Fren'c'Ktd  fiOop, 
And  feiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

^'■- '-War.  Talk^iot of  France,  fith 4  thou'haft ioh  it 

r  ''^?^.^£k"TheMbrB'p•ote(?tof  loft  It,  ^ifT^dFi ; 
.When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine^noriths  oM.i 

-    it/cm  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  ^etyine- 

thinks  you  lofe  : —         -   -; 
^Fatlier  tear  the  cirown  from  the  ufurpef's 'head-Z-T 

EDjr.  Sweet  father,  do  fo ;  fet  it  on  your  Jiea^^ 

Mont.  Good  brother,.  [To  YoRK.Jas  thou'Iov*tl 

'•" ''  '        and  hOnour'fl  arms;.  .    ': ' -^ 

Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  Hand  cayining. thus..     , 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets^,  ^nd  the  l^ing 

will  fly.      '  '■    ■  ■'^•^■^  '"^^i^    .^ 

,r        c  ,.;...■.;  .  .  ■  .   ..  ^a-i.TilnDi  vrir 

loRK.  bons,  peace  I  't^  t  r  a\  .  ,^^k  ^  .-i  p 

> .  -    --  -;■^  ^ 

'^  Thy  father  was,  as'tlwn  art,  duke  of  York  ;]  ThirR  a  mis- 
take, into  which  Shakfpeare  was  led  by  the  author  of  the  old  piay. 
The  father  of  Richard  Duke  of' York  was  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  never  Duke  of  York,  beiiig.  beheaded  in  tlie  life-time  of 
his  elder  brother  Edward  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.  The  folioj  hy  an  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  reads 
— My  father.     The  true  reading  was  furnifhed  by  the  old  play. 

Malone. 

^  I  am  the  fori  of  Henry  the  Jifth ,"]  The  military  reputation  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  fole  fupport  of  his  fon.  The  name,  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  difperfed  the  followers  of  Cade.     Johnson. 

*  Jith — ]  i.  e.  fince.     So,  in  Meafure  for  Meqfure  : 

"  Siik  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  fcope." 

Steevens. 
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-"^^.^jHeA-  Beaee  tltoii-!-  -and ^ive.king^rieftrv  l^ve 
to  fpeak.  ^^'    -'^ 

//^if.  Pfentagenet  fball-^eak\  firft  i-^liear-Hwi, 
'.  .'..J    \- i    lords;.:    :.-.A/  i-\:  \:ciiA  I    .vi^ui  c^i 
And  be  you  iilent  and  attentive  too;  -./ 
For  he,  that  ihterry^yis  hiii^i  fh'dl  iiol^jive.  /  a  f!/r 

*  K.  Hen.  Think'll  thoii,    that  1 1  wilL  leave ''iny 

i'     ••"!'-.  .     krngly  throne,^  ^  c".-  '^.'   T-,  * 

Wherein  rny  grandlire,  aiidiny  father;  fat?^'^  -['rf  > 
No  :  firft  ui^il  war  Auipeople  this  my  realm  5  'n'' "'^*^I 
'  Ay,  and  their;  colovirs— often  borne  in  Fr^nc'e-;  ;\'/ 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  h4?art's  great  forrgw, — 
SntiH'ibe )ny"wiiidiiig  lTieet.^—-Why"fai"nt7vb.ii,  lords  \ 
*  My  tit1fe*s"'iic66^,''"and'better^ar  tharihisr   ' ""' 

r,* /' .. '      ,t5 ,  .:^  •  ^  ,        •  ^,      >,       .^   •■'-"^:; 

'^"/f^'^'." But" prove  it. 'Hehryj'ahd  tbou  fhalf.''b©s 

^  TJtihli^  thou,  l^c.]  The,  6m  play  here  e'xliibTts  four  .niTes 
thit'areJiotJnith&Jdio.  c-They.. could  tiiat-feaile-'proGeexiQdv fcom 
thejj^/jxz o-?n.a.^iora  . of- the  traijircriL,ber^  ;aq4  ^f^etQre'thiey  iy\uft  be 
a(Jide'd't(5  the  many  othef  "circuniftariGes  that"have"bd'en"  'Td'TCcldy 
139^^  to  {hPW  Jhb,ttliet^  plays. ^rQjxot ' originfiU'y^h^'^i^^&^oix 
of  Shakfpeare  :  ',  "■     -, 

^  '^  Ah  Plantagenct,  why  feek'fl  thoa  to'depofe  me  ?  ^ 
."^al/^  lAr&Vwe  oniDebiDtH  jBlkQtageuets-liy  bir-th/^'LI    .Z.*i.3. 
"  And  fi-om  two  brothers  lineally  difcent  ? 
"  Suppofe  by  right  and  equity  thou  be  king, 
ji;>r-jf!qr"^l51hipkf'j^ J;hGUi'\  ^;rt. -MaLqnev^^^  ,!.■:;•>.?  s'rl:'>T  ^ 

UP>-:ShMl:-ie  7?)^  wiiiding-flieet, J 'PerlMps  Mr;  G^ay^lWd- tlits  baf^ 
fflgeinthis-mitidv  wbSn'lfe  \vt6te:' -  -  i-  ^  ■;  -  — --'::j  s'-^if  c3 
hi..,  <;y.'^^LW'eavie.the'~wiirp,  and  we'iv^e^tliewbofj- -'---'■- ' ' --'  i— "-3 

"^  "^^Buf/^roz;!?  it y^  Henry y  and  thou  Jhalt  he  king.']     Thus  the 
i^t*6iiii'%liorr  .llie  ftifft  oiifits^^^t^^^^  word— £tt^.     *-  — 

jcc'Lj  cat.:..,  .  :,caco^,.- ;;  '  lu;.     -^:;  ,;...,  v/.. ...      S-teevens-J 

^''^A  -<lR)FdF'^rtRreaf)'11'ayes;^iiM-Ajt«Nfe..-  -^        ''•''-'*  '' ■  V- :....'.: ^r-M 
But  not  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  where  fuc^'a  mryllatjle'nii^fft^ 
prove  offenfive  to  the  ear.     Steevens. 
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K,  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conqueft  got  the 
crown. 

York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  againft  his  king. 
K.  Hen.    I  know  not  what  to  fay ;    my   title's 
weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 

York.  What  then  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 
'  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Refign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth  ; 
Whofe  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rofe  againft  him,  being  his  fovereign. 
And  made  him  to  refign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppofe,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconftrainMj 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  }^ 

ExE.  No ;  for  he  could  not  fo  refign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  fhould  fucceed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  againft  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

ExE.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

*  York.  Why  whifper  you,  my  lords,  and  anfwer 
not? 

ExE.  My  confcience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 


■  Thin'k  you,  *twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?]  Tlie  phrafe 
prejudicial  to  his  crown,  if  it  be  fight,  muft  mean,  detrimental 
to  the  general  rights  of  hereditary  royalty ;  but  I  rather  think 
that  the  tranfcribers  eye  caught  crown  from  the  line  below,  and 
that  we  Ihould  rQad-~-prejudicial  to  his  fon,  to  his  next  heir. 

Johnson. 

Dr,  Percy  obferves  on  Dr.  Johnfon's  note,  that  fan  could  not 
have  been  the  right  word,  as  Richard  the  Second  had  no  iflue  j 
and  our  author  would  hardly  have  ufed  it  limply  for  heir  general. 
Prejudicial  to  the  crown,  is  right,  i.  e.  to  the  prerogative  of  tlie 
crown.    Steevens. 
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j\.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me^,   and  turn  to 
him. 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay 'ft, 
Think  not,  that  Henry  fliall  be  fo  depos'd. 

'  War,  Depos'd  he  fliall  be,  in  defpite  of  all. 

North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd  :  'tis  not  thy  fouthern 
power, 
<  Of  EfTex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,— 
Which  makes  thee  thus  prefumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  fet  the  duke  up,  in  defpite  of  me. 

Clip.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  fwallow  me  alive,? 
^'  Where  I  (hall  kneel  to  him  that  flew  my  father ! 

'  K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my 
heart ! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancafter,  refign  thy  crown  :— 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  confpire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  houfe  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  flate,  where  now  he  fits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  ufurping  blood. 

\_Heftamps,  and  the  Soldiers  Jhow  themfelves. 

*  K.  Hen.    My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but 
one  word;' — 

'  May  that  ground  gape,  and  fwallow  me  alive,"]  So,  in  Phaer's 
tranflation  of  &.e  fourth  ^nei'd : 

"  But  rather  would  I  wiih  the  ground  to  gape  for  me 
Lelow."     Steevens. 

'  '  hear  lut  one  word  j]  Hear  is  in  this  line,  as  in  fome 
other  places  ufed  as  a  diiryllable.  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  411,  n.  4. 
The  editor  of  the  third  folio,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors,  read 
^-hear  me  but  one  word.     Ma  lone. 

The  word— '/iear,  in  this  plage,  may  certainly  pafs  as  a  dif- 
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^* iLet ^-rhd,^ -for ct'h-fe  my  li fQ^mtd,^  mgti^-as' ki%. -I 
loijx.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me/  and  to  mine 

And  thoitftialti  reign  An  qdiet-  wiiile  thou  'liv'ftv  :  -iV 

I^:  ^liBif: '  1;  aTfe  '<5i:;ijtdnii  ^:  '■ ' Ridiard  Pkntagenet^ 
Jinj,<i>y  the  kingdpiiii'  'aftfen-  r^ty-.-  dec^^ie^i^:  ^   ^iv^j  v.  Ai 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  untD-thp  prince  your 

-  ^     ■    Ibh^^^^n  ^/MoHua  ,:^ioVK.l4  ,:<i^MiC-^ 

*^#^7?U  Wh^t  2^6o3^!fs^^h^s'to^En2:laiid;'kn^ 

JVest,,  I5  garipot  flay,  to  beaf^i^hefe, articles. ^3^  . 
North.  Nor  I.  '  1  tu;-!' 

^  CisM^  1  Cpfl>e,  :,Cfeurnije.i^        tplJ  ^the.  queen, Jbefe 

Mnol  )*news.,;i^o:i  ]-iv^^ -i-  .i..^\  r:^-^:  o  :c.:-'7 
s  ^If o^^'STv.:;  iFare-xve^l,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 


*  In,r\vhQfe  cold  blqQ,4  no  fpark  of  honour-  bides.  ^  \ 
North.  Be  tbbt  a  pvey'unto  the  houfe  of  Yorfc/ 
':Afid  die  in. bands  fol'  this  uhmanly  deed  !<  j 

liSifiMi  fedreadftil  w^  ^^ay'ft  thpq^be  pvercope  ! 

fyllable.     Refpefting  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone^  I  am  of  a 

gontrajy  opinion.     Steevens.  .  ,.<=,* 

Since  the  third  folio  reads — heai:  w&butVpj;^  wwd^  wbidhs  iflOj^ 
proves  bodi  th^  l5inguage-,an4i?i?s  metxVv  wjhiyfhovdd  itnot  be 

followed?     jVI.  Mason'.  ,..,,^. ......•;      ■  .. ,   .< 


Wc 


ar 


Captainei  condud  theift^intoiuthilHel^s."    '^^^ 
^See  Vol,  Xlir.  p.  210,  □.  cf;  p:-220[,  n.^j'  p.  234,  ni  \'^f:2^Vfl 
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Of  live  In  peace,  abandon'd,  and  defpis'd  ! 

\^Exeunt  Northumberland,     Clifford, 
and  Westmoreland. 

*  ff^AR.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them 

iiot. 

ExE.  They  leek  revenge,^  and  therefore  will  not 
yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter ! 

^JR.  Why  fhould  you  figh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myfelf,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 
fon. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  Ihall  diiinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may  : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  ceafe  this  civil  war,  and,  whilft"  I  live, 
Tb  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  fovereign ; 

*  And  neither-^  by  treafon,  nor  hoftility, 

*  To  feek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyfelf; 

^  Th&yfeelt  revenge,'\  They  go  away,  not  becaufe  they  doubt 
the  joftice  of  this  determination,  but  becaufe  they  have  beencon- 
{juered,  and  feek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced  by 
principle,  but  paflion.     Johnson. 

*  ^nc/ neither — -]  Neither,  either,  whether,  brother,  rather, 
and  many  limilar  words,  were  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  monofylla- 
bles.     So,  in  A  Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream  : 

"  Either  death  or  you  I'll  find  immediately." 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  our  author's  metre  and  phrafeology,  not  know- 
ing this,  omitted  the  word  And.     Malone. 

My  ignorance  muft  be  content  to  accompany  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio  ;  for  how — either,  brother,  neither,  or  rather, 
can  be  pronounced  as  monofyllables,  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

The  verfification,  however,  in  this  and  the  preceding  play  is 
often  fo  irregular,  that  I  leave  the  paflage  before  us  as  it  ftand|j  in 
the  firll  folio.     Steevens, 

Vol.  XIV.  C 
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York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  per- 
form. [^Coining  from  the  Throne, 

fVjR.  Long  live  king  Henry  ! — Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

*  K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  thefe  thy  for- 

ward fons ! 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancalter  are  reconcird. 

ExE.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  feeks  to  make  them 
foes  !    \Senet.  The  Lords  come  forward, 

'  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  I'll  to  my 
caftle.5 

PFar.  And  I'll  keep  London,  with  my  foldlers. 

NoRF.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  fea,  from  whence  I  came. 

\Exeunt  York,    and  his  Sons,    Warwick, 

Norfolk,   Montague,    Soldiers,    and 

Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  forrow,  to  the 

court. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  o/*  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whofe  looks  be- 
wray ^  her  anger : 
I'll  fteal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  fo  will  I.  \Going, 

*  rilto  my  cajile.']  Sandal  Caftle  near  Wakefield,  in 

Yorkihire,     M  alone. 

^  — —  bewray  — ]  i.  e.  betray,  difcover.     So,  in  K.  Lear : 
"  Mark  the  high  noifes,  and  thyfelf  bewray." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  He  did  bewray  his  practice."     Steevens. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  wHl  follow 

thee. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  ftay. 

*  Q.  MjR.  Who  can  be  patient  in  fuch  extremes  ? 

*  Ah,  wretched  man  !   'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  feen  thee,  never  borne  thee  fon, 

*  Seeing  thou  haft  prov'd  fo  unnatural  a  father  } 

*  Hath  he  deferv'd  to  lofe  his  birthright  thus  ? 

*  Hadft  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  fo  well  as  I  ; 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 

*  Or  nourifh'd  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood ; 

*  Thou  wouldft  have   left   thy  deareft  heart-blood 

there, 

*  Rather  than  made  ^  that  favage  duke  thine  heir, 

*  And  dilinherited  thine  only  fon. 

*  Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  difinherit  me : 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  fhould  not  I  fucceed  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — pardon  me, 

fweet  fon  ; — 

*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforc'd  me. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !    art  thou  king,  and 

wilt  be  forc'd  ? 
I  fhame  to  hear  thee  fpfeak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 
Thou  haft  undone  thyfelf,  thy  fon,  and  me  ; 

*  And  given  unto  the  houfe  of  York  fuch  head, 

*  As  thou  (halt  reign  but  by  their  fufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  fepulchre,^ 

'  Rather  than  made — ]  Old  copy — Rather  than  have  made. 
The  compofitor  inadvertently  repeated  the  word — have,  from  the 
preceding  line.     Steevens. 

Hat  her  is  here  ufed  as  a  monofyllable.     See  p.  17>  "•  4. 

MaLONEc 

•  JFhat  is  it,  but  to  make  thyfepulchre,']     The  Queen's  re« 

C2 
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*  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stern  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  feas  ;9 
The  duke  is  made  protedlor  of  the  realm  ; 

'  And  yet  fhalt  thou  be  fafe  ?  *  fuch  fafety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 

*  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  filly  woman, 

*  The  foldiers  fhould  have  tofs'd  me  on  their  pikes, 

*  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  a6t. 

*  But  thou  preferr'ft  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
'  And  feeing  thou  doft,  I  here  divorce  myfelf. 


proach  is  founded  on  a  politlon  long  received  among  politicians, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  king's  power  is  foon  followed  by  lofs  of  life. 

Johnson. 

•  Sterji  Faulconbridge  commands  the  Jiarrowfeas ;]  So,  in 
Marlowe's  Edward  II : 

"  The  haughty  Dane  commands  the  fiarrow  feas." 

This  may  be  too  flight  a  circumftance  to  prove  Marlowe  the 
author  of  The  Whole  Contention  ;  it  is,  however,  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  fufficiently  probable  that  he  had  forae  hand  in  it. 

The  perfon  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  baftard  fon  to  the 
lord  Faulconbridge,  "  a  man,"  fays  Hall,  "  of  no  leffe  corage 
then  audacitie,  who  for  his  euel  condicions  was  fuch  an  apte  per- 
fon, that  a  more  meter  could  not  be  chofen  to  fet  all  the  worlde 
in  a  broyle,  and  to  put  the  eftate  of  the  realme  on  an  yl  hazard." 
He  had  been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the  fea,  and 
had  in  ciiarge  fo  to  keep  the  pafl'age  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
that  none  which  either  favoured  King  Henry  or  his  friends 
(hould  efcape  untaken  or  undrowned  :  fuch  at  leaft  were  his  in- 
ftruftions,  with  refpeft  to  the  friends  and  favourers  of  King 
Edward,  after  the  rupture  between  him  and  Warwick,  On 
Warwick's  death,  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  his 
ihips  up  the  Thames,  and  with  a  confiderable  body  of  the  men 
of  Kent  and  EUex,  made  a  fpirited  afl'ault  on  the  city,  with  a 
view  to  plunder  and  pillage,  which  was  not  repelled  but  after  a 
fharp  conflict  and  the  lofs  of  many  lives  ;  and,  had  it  happened 
at  a  more  critical  period,  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
confequences  to  Edward.  After  roving  on  the  fea  fome  little 
time  longer,  he  ventured  to  land  at  Southampton,  where  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded.     See  Hall  and  Holinllied.    Ritson. 
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^  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 

*  Until  that  a6t  of  parliament  be  repeal'd, 
'  Whereby  my  Ion  is  difinherited.' 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forfworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  fee  them  fpread  : 

*  And  fpread  they  (hall  be ;  to  thy  foal  dilgrace, 
'  And  utter  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee  : — Come,  fon,  let's  away ; 

*  Our  army's  ready  ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K,  Hen.  Stay,   gentle  Margaret,    and  hear  me 
fpeak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  haft  fpoke  too  much  already  ;  get 
thee  gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  fon  Edward,  thou  wilt  ftay  with 
me  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the 
field,' 
I'll  fee  your  grace  :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  fon,  away ;  we  may  not  linger 
thus. 
\_Exeimt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 

*  K.  Hen.  Poor  queen  I  how  love  to  me,  and  to 

her  fon, 

*  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 

*  Reveng'd  may  fhe  be  on  that  hateful  duke ; 

*  Whofe  haughty  fpirit,  winged  with  defire, 

*  Wherely  my  fon  is  dijinherited.']  The  correfponding  line  in 
the  old  play  is  this.     The  variation  is  remarkable  : 

"  Wherein  thou  yieldeft  to  the  houfe  of  York." 

Malone. 

* from  thefeld,]     Folio — to  the  field.  The  true  reading 

is  found  in  the  old  play,     Malone. 

C3 
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*  Will  coft  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle,^ 

^   JFhofe  haughty  fpirit,  winged  with  dejire, 

Wiil  coil  my  crown,  arid,  like  an  empty  eagle,  &c.]     Read 
coaji,  i.  e.  hover  over  it.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  alteration  aims  at  a  diftinAion  without  a  dif- 
ference, both  coji  and  coaJi  being  ultimately  derivations  of  the 
fame  original.     Henley. 

The  word  which  Dr.  Warbar-ton  would  introduce,  has  been 
fuppofed  to  violate  the  metaphor  ;  nor  indeed  is  to  coqft  ufed  as 
a  term  of  falconry  in  any  of  the  books  profeffedly  written  on  that 
fubjeft.  To  coaft  is  a  fea-faring  expreffion,  and  means  to  keep 
along  fhore.  We  may,  howeverj  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlie 
figure,  by  inferting  the  word  cote,  which  is  ufed  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  a  fenfe  convenient  enough  on  this  occafion  : 
"  We  coted  them  on  the  way." 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  with,  to  overtake,  to  reach.  So,  in 
The  Return  from  Parnqffks,  a  comedy,  1606  : 

"  marry,  we  prefently  coted  and  outftript  them." 

Yet,  on  further  inquiry,  I  am  become  lefs  certain,  that  to 
coaJi  is  merely  a  fea-faring  expreffion.  It  is  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing inftance  to  denote  fpeed  : 

"  And  all  in  hafte  flie  coaJJeth  to  the  cry." 

Shakfpeare's  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Again,  in  The  Loyal  SuhjeB,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  Take  you  thofe  horfe,  and  coqft  tliem." 
Again,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  the  fame  authors,  two  gen- 
tlemen are  entering,  and  a  lady  alks  : 

"  who  are  thofe  that  coaf  us  ?" 

Mr.  Toilet  therefore  obferves,  that  Dr.  Warburton's  interpre- 
tation may  be  right,  as  Holinflied  often  ufes  the  verb  to  coajl, 
i.  e.  to  hover,  or  range  about  any  thing.  So,  in  Chapman's  ver- 
fion  of  the  fifth  Iliad: 

"  Atrides  yet  coafts  through  the  troops,  confirrning  men 
fo  ftay'd."  . 

See  Holinflied,  Vol.  III.  p.  352  :  "  William  Douglas  ftill  coafied 
the  Engliftimen,  doing  them  what  damage  he  might."  So  again, 
p.  387,  and  404,  ard  in  other  writers.     Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  coafl  is  the  true  reading.  To  coaft  is  to 
keep  along  fide  of  it,  and  watch  it.  In  King  Henry  VUI.  the 
Chamberlain  fays  of  Wolfey  : 

"  the  king  perceives  him  how  he  coafts 

"  And  hedges  his  own  way." 
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*  Tire  on  the  flefh  of  me,  and  of  my  fon  !•* 

*  The  lofs  of  thofe  three  lords  5  torments  my  heart : 

*  I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair ; — 

*  Come,  coulin,  you  Ihall  be  the  mefienger.^ 

*  ExE.  And  I,  I  hope,  fhall  reconcile  them  all. 

[^Ecceunt. 

And  in  the  laft  A61  of  The  Loyal  SuljcSi,  Archas  fays  : 

" Lord  Barris, 

"  Take  you  thofe  horfe,  and  coq/i  them."     M.  Mason. 

JV^ill  coji  7ny  crown,'}  i.  e.  will  coft  me  my  crown ;  will  in- 
duce on  me  the  expence  or  lofs  of  my  crown.     Malone. 

Had  this  been  our  author's  meaning,  he  would  have  otherwife 
formed  his  verfC;,  and  written  "  colt  7ne  my  crown."  So,  in 
King  Lear  : 

"  The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 

"  CoJi  him  his  eyes."     Stebvens. 

*  Tire  on  theflejli  of  me,']  To  tire  is  to  faften,  to  fix  the  ta- 
lons, from  the  French  tirer.     Johnson, 

To  tire  is  to  pech.  So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London^ 
1631  : 

"  > •  the  vulture  tires 

*'  Upon  the  eagle's  heart."     Steevens. 

*  — —  thofe  three  lords  — ]  That  is,  of  Northumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  difguft. 

Johnson. 

**  you  JJiall  be  the  viejfenger.l  Inftead  of  the  fix  laft  lines 

of  this  fpeech,  the  firft  copy  prefents  thefe  : 

"  Come,  coufin  of  Exeter,  ftay  thou  here, 
"  For  Clifford  and  thofe  nortliern  lords  be  gone, 
"  I  fear  towards  Wakefield,  to  diflurb  the  duke." 
See  p.  l6,  n.  2,  and  the  notes  there  referred  to.     Malone, 
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SCENE  II. 


A  Room  in  Sandal  Caftle,  near  Wakefield,  in  York- 

fhire. 

£7?/e^  Edward,  Richard,  g77<^  Montague. 

'  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngefl,  give  me 
leave. 

EofT.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 

Mont.  But  I  have  reafons  ftrong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

'  York.  Why,  how  now,  fons  and  brother,'  at  a 
ftrife  ? 
*  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  firfl:  ? 


''  fons,  and  brother,]    I  believe  we  fliould  read- — coujin 

inftead  of  brother,  unlefs  brother  be  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  term 
expreffive  of  endearment,  or  becaufe  they  embarked,  like  bro- 
thers, in  one  caufe.  Montague  was  only  coufin  to  York,  and  in 
tlie  quarto  he  is  fo  called.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  expreflion,  bro- 
ther of  the  war,  in  King  Lear.     Steevens. 

It  fliould  he  fans  and  brothers  ;  ray  fons,  and  brothers  to  each 
otber.     Johnson. 

Brother  is  right.  In  the  two  fucceeding  pages  York  calls  Mon- 
tague brother.  This  may  be  in  relpeft  to  their  being  brothers  of 
the  war,  as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  or  of  the  fame  council  as  in 
King  Henry  VIII.  who  fays  to  Cranmer  :  "  You  are  brother  of 
us."  Montague  was  brother  to  Warwick  ;  Warwick's  daughter 
was  married  to  a  fon  of  York :  therefore  York  and  Montague 
were  brothers.  But  as  this  alliance  did  not  take  place  during  the 
life  of  York,  I  embrace  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  rather  than 
luppofe  that  Shakfpeare  made  a  miftake  about  the  time  of  the 
marriage.     Tollet. 

The  third  folio  reads  as  Dr.  Johnfon  advifes.     But  as  York 
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'  Edtv.  No  quarrel,  but  a  flight  contention.* 
York.  About  what  ? 

*  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace, 

and  us ; 

*  Tli€  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

*  York.    Mine,    boy  ?    not  till    king  Henry  be 

dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or 

death. 

*  Ediv.  Now   you  are  heir,    therefore  enjoy  it 

now  : 

*  By  giving  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

'  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  ihould  quietly 
reign. 

^  Edtf.  But,  for  a  kingdom,    any  oath  may  be 
broken  : 

*  I'd  break  a  thoufand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

^  Rich.  No  ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  fliould  be 
forfvvorn.^ 

again  in  this  fcene  addrefles  Montague  by  the  title  of  hrolher, 
and  Montague  ufes  the  fame  to  York,  Dr,  Johnfon's  conjecture 
cannot  be  right.  Shakfpeare  certainly  fuppofed  them  to  be  bro- 
thers-in-law,    Malone. 

®  No  (/uarrel,  but  a  flight  co7itention.'\  Thus  the  players,  firft, 
in  their  edition ;  who  did  not  underftand,  I  prefume,  the  force 
of  the  epithet  in  the  old  quarto,  which  I  have  reltored— yk'eei 
contention,  i.  e.  the  argument  of  their  difpute  was  upon  a  grate- 
ful topick  ;  the  queftion  of  their  father's  immediate  right  to  the 
crown.     Theobald. 

Sweet  is,  I  think,  the  better  reading  of  the  two ;  and  I  fliould 
certainly  have  received  it  had  it  been  found  in  the  folio,  which 
Mr.  Malone  fuppofes  to  be  the  copy  of  this  play,  as  reformed  by 
Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

*  Rich.  No-,  God  forbid,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  three 
fallowing  fpeeches,  the  old  play  has  thefe  lines  : 
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^  York.  1  fhall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

'  Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

fpeak, 
*  York.  Thou  canfl  not.  Ton ;  it  is  impoffible, 

'  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,^    being  not 
took 
'•Before  a  true  and  lawful  magiftrate, 
'  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  fvvears  : 

*  Henry  had  none,  but  did  ufurp  the  place ; 

*  Then,  feeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depofe, 

*  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

'  Therefore,  to  arms.     *  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  fweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 
=*  Within  whofe  circuit  is  Elyfmm, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  blifs  and  joy. 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  reft. 


*'  Rich.  An  if  it  pleafe  your  grace  to  give  me  leave,. 
"  I'll  fliew  your  grace  the  way  to  fave  your  oath, 
"  And  difpoflers  King  Heniy  from  the  crown. 

"  Yoik.  I  pr'ythee,  Dick,  let  me  hear  thy  devife." 

Malone. 

*  jin  oath  is  of  no  vioment,']  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here 
eluded  by  very  defpicable  fophiftry.  A  lawlul  magiftrate  alone 
has  the  power  to  exaft  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its 
force  from  the  magiftrate.  The  plea  againft  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  obliging  to  maintain  a  ufurper,  taken  from  the  unlavvfulnefs 
of  the  oath  itfelf  in  the  foregoing  play,  was  rational  and  juft. 

Johnson. 

This  fpeech  is  formed  on  the  following  one  In  the  old  play  : 

"  Rich.  Then  thus,  my  lord.     An  oath  is  of  no  mo- 
ment, 
"  Being  not  fworn  before  a  lawful  magiftrate  j 
""  Henry  is  none,  but  doth  ufurp  your  right ; 
"  And  yet  your  grace  ftands  bound  to  him  by  oath  : 
"  Then,  noble  father, 
"  Refolve  yourfelf,  and  once  more  claim  the  crown." 

Malone. 
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*  Until  the  white  rofe,  that  I  wear,  be  died 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

*  York.  Richard,    enough;    I  will  be  king,    or 

die. — 
'  Brother,  thou  fhalt  to  London  prefently,^ 
'  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprife. — 

*  Thou,  Richard,  (halt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

*  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent.-— 

'■  You,  Edward,  ihall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentifhmen  will  willingly  rife: 
'  In  them  I  truft ;  for  they  are  foldiers, 

*  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  fpirit.3 — 

*  Brother,  thoujhalt  to  London  prefentlyi]  Thus  the  original 
play : 

"  Edward,  thou  fhalt  to  Edmond  Brooke,  lord  Cobham, 

"  With  whom  the  Kentiflimen  will  willingly  rife. 

"  Thou,  coufin  Montague,  flialt  to  Norfolk  firaight, 

"  And  bid  the  duke  to  mufter  up  his  foldiers, 

"  And  come  to  me  to  Wakefield  prefently. 

"  And  Richard,  thou  to  London  ftraight  iliall  poft, 

"  And  bid  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick 

"  To  leave  the  city,  and  with  his  men  of  war 

"  To  meet  me  at  St.  Albans  ten  days  hence. 

"  My  felf  here  in  Sandall  cattle  will  provide 

"  Both  men  and  money,  to  further  our  attempts." 

Malone. 
^  Witty  and  courteo2is,  literal,  fullof/pirit.'}  What  a  bleffed 
harmonious  line  have  the  editors  given  us  !  and  what  a  promifing- 
epithet,  in  York's  behalf,  from  the  Kentifhmen  being  lb  icitfy  I 
I  cannot  be  fo  partial,  however,  to  my  own  county,  as  to  let 
this  compliment  pafs.     I  make  no  doubt  to  read  : 

for  they  are  foldiers, 

Wealthy  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  fpirit. 
Now  thefe  five  chara6teriflicks  anfwerto  Lord  Say  s  defcriptioa* 
of  them  in  the  preceding  play  : 

"  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caefar  writ, 

"  Is  term'd  the  civil'fl  place  in  all  this  ifle  ; 

"  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  adive,  wealthy.'* 

Theobald. 

This  is  a  conjedture  of  very  little  irhport.    Johnson. 
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'  While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  refteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  feek  occafion  how  to  rife ; 

*  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 

*  Nor  any  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ? 

Enter  a  Meflenger.'^ 

'  But,  ftay ;  What  news  ?  Why  com'ft  thou  in  fuch 
pofl? 

'  Mess.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords,5 


I  fee  no  realon  for  adopting  Theobald's  emendation.  JViity 
anciently  fignified,  of  found  judgment.  The  poet  calls  Buck- 
ingham, "  the  deep  revolving,    witty  Buckingham." 

Steevens, 

**  Enter  a  Mejferiger.']  Thus  the  quartos  ;  the  folio  reads,  Ejiter 
■  Calfiel.     Steevens. 

Gabriel  was  the  ador  who  played  this  inconfiderable  part.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Hey  wood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  l6l2,.^ 
The  corre6tion  has  been  made  [by  Mr.  Theobald]  from  the  old 
play.     Malone. 

*  The  queen,  with  all  he.']  I  know  not  whether  the  author 
intended  any  moral  inftruftion,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  ftri- 
king  admonition  againft  that  precipitancy  by  which  men  often  ufe 
unlawful  means  to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put  honeftly 
in  their  power.  Had  York  ftaid  but  a  few  moments,  he  had 
faved  his  caufe  from  the  ftain  of  perjury.     Johnson. 

It  will  be  no  more  than  juftice  to  York,  if  we  recolle6t  that 
this  fcene,  fo  far  as  refpefts  the  oath,  and  his  refolution  to  break 
it,  proceeds  entirely  from  our  author's  imagination.  Neither  the 
Earl  of  March  nor  Richard  was  then  at  Sandal ;  the  latter  being 
likewife  a  mere  child,  barely  turned  of  eight  years  old.  His  ap- 
pearance, therefore,  and  adions  in  this,  and,  at  lealt,  the  two 
firft  A6ts  of  the  following  play,  are  totally  unfupported  by  hif- 
tory  and  truth. 

It  may  be  likewife  obferved  that  the  Queen  was  not  aftually 
prefent  at  this  battle,  not  returning  out  of  Scotland  till  fomehttle 
time  after.  This  infurreition,  which  the  Duke,  not  in  breach 
of,  but  va,  ftria  conformity  with  his  oath  to  the  King,  and  in  dif-r 
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"^  Intend  here  to  befiege  you  in  your  caftle  : 
'  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thoufand  men  ;^ 
'^  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 


charge  of  his  duty  as  proteftor  of  the  realm,  had  marched  from 
London  to  fupprefs,  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Nevil,  who  in  direft  vio- 
lation of  a  mutual  agreement,  and  before  the  day  prefixed  for  the 
battle,  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  Duke's  army,  made  him  and 
Salifbury  prifoners,  and  treated  him  in  the  manner  here  defcribed. 
See  Whethamjtede.  Salilbury  was  next  day  killed  at  Pontefraft 
by  a  baftard  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  beheaded,  with 
York,  Rutland,  and  others,  after  death.     JF.  JFyrcc/ier. 

RiTSON, 

In  Odober  I4b0,  when  it  was  eftablilhed  in  parliament  that 
the  Duke  of  York  fliould  fucceed  to  the  throne  after  Henry's 
death,  the  Duke  and  his  two  fons,  the  Earl  of  March,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  took  an  oath  to  do  no  aft  whatfoever  that  might 
^'  found  to  the  abridgement  of  the  natural  life  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  or  diminifhing  of  his  reign  or  dignity  royal."  Having 
perfuaded  the  King  to  fend  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  (who  were  then  in  York,)  and  finding  that  ihe  would 
not  obey  his  requifition,  he  on  the  fecond  of  December  fet  out 
for  his  caftle  in  Yorklliire,  v/ith  fuch  military  power  as  he  had  5 
a  meffenger  having  been  previoufly  difpatched  to  the  Earl  of 
March,  to  defire  him  to  follow  his  father  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  procure.  The  Duke  arrived  at  Sandal  Caftle  on  the  24th 
of  December,  and  in  a  fliort  time  his  army  amounted  to  live 
thoufand  men.  An  anonymous  Remarker,  [the  author  of  the 
preceding  note,]  however,  very  confidently  alferts,  that  "  this 
fcene,  fofaras  reipe6ts  York's  oath  and  his  refohition  to  break  it, 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  author's  imagination,"  His  oath  is  on 
record  ;  and  what  his  refoliition  was  when  he  marched  from  Lon- 
don at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  lent  the  meflage 
above  flated  to  his  fon,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjefture. 

Malone, 

* with  tweiity  thoufand  men  ;]  In  the  quarto  this  fpeech 

(lands  as  follows  : 

"  My  lord,  the  queene  with  thirty  thoufand  men 

"  Accompanied  with  the  earles  of  Cumberland, 

"  Northumberland,  and  Weftmerland, 

"  With  others  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler, 

"  Are  marching  towards  Wakefield, 

"  To  befiedge  you  in  your  caftle  heere."     Steevens. 
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*  York.  Ay,  with  my  Avord.     What !  think*il 

thou,  that  we  fear  them  ? — - 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  (hall  ftay  with  me ; — 

*  My  brother  Montague  fhall  poll  to  London  : 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  reft, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  prote6lors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  ftrengthen  themfelves, 

*  And  truft  not  fimple  Henry^  nor  his  oaths. 

*  Mont.  Brother,    I  go ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it 

not:  ^ 

*  And  thus  moll  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  [^Exit, 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles ! 
'  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  befiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  (hall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in 
the  field. 

*  York.  What,  with  five  thoufand  men  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general ;  What  fhould  we  fear  ? 

[^  March  afar  off. 

'  Edit.  I  hear  their  drums  ;  let's  fet  our  men  in 
order ; 

*  And  ilTue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  llraight. 

'  York.  Five  men  to  twenty  1^ — though  the  odds 
be  great, 

7  Fiv%  men  to  twenty  !  &c.]  Thus,  in  the  old  play  : 

*'  York.  Indeed  many  brave  battles  have  I  won 
"  In  Normandy,  whereas  the  enemy 
"  Hath  been  ten  to  one,  and  why  fliould  I  novir 
"  Doubt  of  the  like  fuccels.     I  am  refolv'd. 
"  Come,  let  us  go. 
"  Edw.  Let  us  march  away.    I  hear  their  drums." 

Malonb. 
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*  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 

*  Why  fhould  I  not  now  have  the  like  fuccefs  ? 

[Alarmn.     Ea:eunt, 


SCENE  III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Caftle. 

Alarums  :  Excurjions.     Enter  Rutland,  and  Ids 
Tutor.« 

^  Exit.    Ah,  whither  fliall  I  fly  to  Tcape  their 
hands  \^ 
Ah,  tutor  !  look,  where  bloody  CliiFord  comes  ! 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away  !  thy  priefthood  faves  thy 
life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accurfed  duke, 
Whofe  father  ^  flew  my  father, — he  (hall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif,  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

®  his  Tutor.']  A  prleft  called  Sir  Robert  Afpall,  Hall, 

Henry  VI.  fol.  gg.     Ritson. 

'  Ah,  whither  &c.]    This  fcene  in  the  old  play  opens  with 
thefe  lines : 

"  Tutor.  Oh,  fly  my  lord,  let's  leave  the  caftle, 
"  And  fly  to  Wakefield  ftraight."     M alone. 

^   Whofe  father — ]  i.  e.  the  father  of  which  brat,  namely  the 
Duke  of  York.    Malone. 
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*  7  UT.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent 
child, 

*  Left  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers, 

Clip.  How  now  !  is  he  dead  ah-eady  ?  Or,  is  it 
fear, 
That  makes  him  clofe  his  eyes  ?- — I'll  open  them. 

'  RvT.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  3  o'er  the  wretch 
'  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  :4 
And  fo  he  walks,  infulting  o'er  his  prey ; 

*  And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. — 
'  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword. 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat' ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  fpeak  before  I  die ; — 

I  am  too  mean  a  fubje6l  for  thy  wrath, 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

*  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it  fear. 

That  7nakes  him  clnfe  his  eyes  ?]  This  circumftance  is  takeo 
from  Hall :  ''  Whilll  this  battail  was  in  fighting,  a  priefte  called 
Sir  Robbert  Afpall,  chappelaine  and  fchole-mafter  to  the  yong 
erle  of  Rutlande,  ii  fonwe  to  the.  above  named  dnke  of  Yorke, 
fcarce  of  the  age  of  xii  yeres,  a  faire  gentleman,  and  a  maydenlike 
perfon,  perceyving  that  flight  was  more  fafe-gard  than  tarrying, 
bothe  for  hym  and  his  mailer,  fecretly  conveyd  therle  out  of  the 
felde,  by  the  lord  OifFordes  bande,  toward  the  towne  ;  but  or  he 
could  entre  into  a  houle,  he  was  by  the  fayd  Lord  Clitfoi-d  efpied, 
folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  refon  of  his  apparell,  demaunded 
what  he  was.  The  yong  gentleman  dlfmayed,  had  not  a  word 
to  fpeake,  but  kneled  on  his  knees,  imploring  mercy,  and  de- 
liring  grace,  both  with  holding  up  his  handes,  and  making  dolo- 
rous countenance,  for  hisfpeache  was  gone  for  feare." 

Malone. 

5  So  looks  the  pent'iip  lion  — ]  That  is.  The  lion  that  hath  been 
long  confined  without  food,  and  is  let  out  to  devour  a  man  con- 
demned.    Johnson, 

*  devouring  paws  -.^  Surely  the  epithet  <^ei'o?/ri?7o^,  which 

might  well  liave  charafterifed  the  whole  animalj  is  oddly  bellowed 
ox\\\\s  paws.      SxEEVEifS. 
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Clif.  In  vain  thou  fpeak'ft,  poor  boy;  my  fa- 
ther's blood 
Hath  ftopp'd  the  paflage  where  thy  words  fhould 
enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  agmn  ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and 
thine. 
Were  not  revenge  fufficient  for  me ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  flake  mine  ire,  nor  eafe  my  heart. 
The  fight  of  any  of  the  houfe  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  foul  ;5 

*  And  till  I  root  out  their  accurfed  line, 

*  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore [Lifting  his  Hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death  : — = 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

'  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm  ;  Why  wilt  thou 
flay  me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  borri'^ 

*  Thejight  of  any  of  the  hoiife  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  &c.]    In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  fame  idea  is  ex- 
prefled  in  humbler  language  :  "  A  dog  of  the  houfe  of  Montague 
moves  me."     Steevens, 

^  But  'ticas  ere  I  ivas  lorn.']  Rutland  is  under  a  miftake. 
The  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  old  Clifford  was  flain,  hap- 
pened in  1455  ;  that  of  Waketield  in  1400.  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  about  feventeen  years  old.     Ritson. 

The  author  of  the  original  play  appears  to  have  been  as  in- 
corred  in  his  chronology  as  Shakfpeare.  Rutland  was  born,  I 
believe,  in  1443;  according  to  Hall,  in  144Sj  and  Clifford's 

Vol.  XIV.  '  "       D 
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Thou  haft  one  fon,  for  his  fake  pity  me  ; 

Left,  in  revenge  thereof, — fith^  God  isjuft, — > 

He  be  as  miferably  flain  as  I. 

Ah,  let  me  live  in  prifon  all  my  days  ; 

And  when  I  give  occaiion  of  offence. 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  haft  no  caufe. 

Clif.  No  caufe  ? 
Thy  father  flew  my  father  ;  therefore,  die. 

[Cliff OKDy?a^^  him,- 

Rut.  JDiifaciant,  laudis Jiimma Jit  ijia  luce  !^ 

[Dies. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet  ! 
And  this  thy  fon's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  ruft  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

\^Exit. 


father  M'as  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  1455.  Confe- 
quently  Rutland  was  then  at  leaft  feven  years  old ;  more  proba- 
bly twelve.  The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  by  an  anony- 
mous writer.     Malone. 

'  Jith — ]     i.  e.  fince.      So,    in  The   Merry    Wives  of 

Wind/or : 

"  — Jith  you  yourfelf  know  how  eafy  it  is  to  be  fuch  an  offender." 

Stef,vens. 
*  D'nfaciant,  Src]  This  line  is  in  Ovid's  Epi/ile  from  Phillis 
to  Demophoon.     I  find  the  fame  quotation  in  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  JValden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c,  15g6  : 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame. 

Alarum.     Enter  York. 

*  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the 
field : 
'  My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  j^ 
'  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

*  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  fhips  before  the  wind, 
'  Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-Harved  wolves. 

^  My  fons— God   knows,    what    hath    bechanced 

them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themfelves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 

*  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage,  father  !  fight  it  out  I 

*  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  fide, 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

'  In  blood  of  thofe '  that  had  encounter'd  him : 

'  And  when  the  hardieft  warriors  did  retire, 

'  Richard  cried, — Charge  !    and  give  no  foot   of 

ground  I 
^  And  cried, — A  croivn,  or  elfe  a  glorious  tomb  1 
'  Afceptre,  or  an  earthly  fepulchre  ! 
With  this,  we  charg'd  again  :  but,  out,  alas  ! 


'  My  uncles  loth  arejlain  in  refcuing  me  j]  Thefe  were  two 
baftard  uncles  by  the  mother's  fide^  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mor- 
timer.    See  Grafton's  Chronicle,  p.  649.     Percy. 

^  IFith  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  thofe  — ]  So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  With  pennions  painted  in  the  Hood  of  Harfleur." 

Steeven#. 
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'  We  bodg'd  again  ;^  as  I  have  leen  a  fvvan 

*  With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againlt  the  tide, 

*  And  fpend  herftrength  with  over-matching  waves, 

\_j4 JJiort  Alarum  ivithin, 
'  Ah,  hark  !   the  fatal  followers  do  purfue  ; 
'  And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
'  And,  were  I  flrong,  I  would  not  fhun  their  fury : 
'  The  fands  are  number'd,  that  make  up  my  life ; 
^  Here  muft  I  Hay,  and  here  my  life  muft  end. 


Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, and  Soldiers, 

*  Come,     bloody    Cliftbrd, — rough    Northumber- 
land,— 
'  I  dare  your  quenchlefs  fury  to  more  rage ; 
'  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  fhot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clip.  Ay,  to  fuch  mercy,  as  his  ruthlefs  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  fhow'd  unto  my  father. 


*  IFe  bodg'd  again  j]  I  find  lodgery  ufed  by  Naflie  in  his 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Fennilefs,  1593,  for  lotchery  :  "  Do  you 
know  your  own  mifbegotten  bodgery  ?"  To  lodge  might  there- 
fore mean,  (as  to  botch  does  now)  to  do  a  thing  imperfeftly  and 
aukwavdly  ;  and  (hence  to  fail  or  mif carry  in  an  attempt.  Cole, 
in  his  Latm  DiStionary,  1679,  renders — "  To  botch  or  bungle, 
opus  corrumpere,  di/perdere." 

I  fufpeft,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  we  fliould  read— 
We  budg'd  again.  "  To  budge'''  Cole  renders,  pedem  referre,  to 
retreat :  the  precife  fenfe  required  here.  So,  Coriolanus,  Ipeak- 
ing  of  his  army  who  haAfled  from  their  adverfaries  : 

"  The  moufe  ne'er  fliunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
"  From  rafcals  worfe  than  they,"     Malone. 

I  believe  that — we  bodg'd  only  means,  we  boggled,  made  bad 
or  bungling  work  of  our  attempt  to  rally.  A  low  unlkilful 
tailor  is  often  called  a  botcher.     Steevens. 
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Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 3 

York.  My  afhes,  as  the  plicenix,  may  bring  forth 

*  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 

^  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 

Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflidl  me  with. 

'  Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they  C-in     y  no 
further ; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  defperate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  inve6lives  'gainft  the  officers, 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
*'  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time  : 

*  And,  if  thou  canft  for  blufliing,  view  this  face  ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  tliat  flanders  him  with  cow- 
ardice, 

'  Whofe  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere 
this. 

Clif,  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[^Drairs. 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford  !   for  a  thoufand 
caufes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life : — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  fpeak  thou,  Northumber- 
land. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford  ;  do  not  honour  him  fo 
much, 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 

^  noontide  prick.']  Or,  noontide  point  on  the  dial. 

Johnson. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  II.  fc.  tv. 

Stebvens. 
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What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin, 
For  one  to  thruil:  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  fpurn  him  with  his  fopt  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  4  to  take  all  vantages  ; 
'  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

{They  lay  hands  on  York,  ivhojiruggles, 

Clif.  Ay,  ay,  fb  ftrives  the  woodcock  with  the 
gin. 

North.  So  doth  the  coney  ftruggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prifoner, 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd 
booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,6  with  robbers  fo  o'er-match'd. 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto 
him  now  ? 

Q.  Mjr.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford,  and  Northum- 
berland, 

Come  make  him  ftand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 

*  That   raught  ^   at   mountains   with  outftretched 
arms, 

*  It  is  war's  ^nze — ]  Read — praife.     Warburton. 

I  think  the  old  reading  right,  which  means,  that  all  'vantages 
are  in  war  lawful  prize  ;  that  is,  may  be  lawfully  taken  and  ufed. 

Johnson. 

To  take  all  advantages,  is  rather  to  the  difcredit  than  to  the 
praife  of  war,  and  therefore  Warburton's  amendment  cannot  be 
right  5  nor  can  I  approve  of  Johnfon's  explanation  ; — it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  war's  prize,  means  merely  that  it  is  the  eftimation 
of  people  at  war ;  the  fettled  opinion.     M.  Mason, 

"  dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hofte  requirat  ?"     Firg. 

Malone. 

*  So  true  men  yield,']  A  true  man  has  been  already  explained 
to  be  an  honeft  man,  as  oppofed  to  a  thief.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  349, 
n.  8.     Malone, 

^  That  raught —J    \.  e.  That  reached.     The  ancient  j)reterite 
and  participle  paffive  of  reach.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 
"  The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him,"     Steevens. 
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Yet  parted  but  the  fliadow  with  his  hand. — 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revelFd  in  our  parliament. 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  defcent  ? 
Where  are  your  mefs  of  fons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edwaid,  and  the  lu(ty  George  ? 
■^  And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
"Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
•Or,  with  the  reft,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York  ;  I  Itain'd  this  napkin  ^  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point. 
Made  iiiue  from  the  bofom  of  the  boy : 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

*  Alas,  poor  York  !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  fhoLild  lament  thy  miferable  ftate. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry ,'^  York  ; 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  fing  and  dance.** 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  fo  parch'd  thine  entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,   man  ?  thou  (houldft  be 

mad ; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'ft  be  fee'd,  I  fee,  to  make  me  fport  •, 
York  cannot  fpeak,  unlefs  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York ; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him.— 


'  ——  this  napkin  — "]  A  napkin  is  a  handkerchief. 

John-son. 
So,  in  j^s  you  like  it :  "  To  that  youth  he  calls  his  Roialindj 
he  fends  this  bloody  napkin.'"     Steevens. 

*  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  he."]  I  have  pkiced  this  line  as  it 
ftands  in  the  old  play.  In  the  folio  it  is  introduced,  I  believe,  by 
the  careleiTnefs  of  the  tranfcriber,  fome  lines  lower,  after  the 
words — "  do  mock  thee  thus  j"  where  it  appears  to  me  out  of  its 
place.     Malone. 

D4 
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Hold  you  his  hands,  whilft  I  do  fet  it  on. — 

^Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Heady 


*  Putting  a  paper  crown  on  his  Head.']  Shakfpeare  has  on  tins 
occafion  deviated  from  hiftoiy,  if  fuch  of  our  Englijli  Chronicles 
as  I  have  occafionally  looked  into,  may  be  believed.  According 
to  thefe,  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
head  till  after  it  had  been  cut  oif.  Rutland  likcwife  was  not  killed 
by  Clifford,  till  after  his  father's  death.     Steevens. 

The  ingenious  commentator  is  moft  certainly  miftaken.  Shak- 
fpeare, fo  far  from  having  deviated  from  hiftory,  has  followed  it 
with  the  utmoft  precifion.  IVhclhamftede  exprefsly  tells  us, 
that  the  Lancaftrians,  in  direft  breach  of  a  mutual  agreement, 
and  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle,  fell  fjddenly  upon 
the  Duke's  army,  and  took  him  and  the  Earl  of  Salilbury  prifon- 
ers  J  treating  both,  but  efpecially  the  Duke,  in  the  moil  ihame- 
ful  manner  :  Nam,  fays  he,  Jiatuentes  eum  fuper  unum  parvuvi 
formicarium  coUicidum,  et  quoddam  ft;rtuvi  vile,  ex  palitjiri 
graminc  confeSlum,  imponentes ,  per  median  corona,  fuper  caput 
fuum,  non  aliter  quam  Juda;i  coram  domino  incurvaverunt  genua 
fua  coram  ipjo,  dicentes  iliuforie :  Ave  rex,  line  regimine  ;  ave 
rex,  abfque  hereditate  ;  ave  dux  et  princeps,  abfque  omni  populo 
penitus  et  poffeffione.  Ex  hiis  una  cum  aliis  variis,  in  eum  pro- 
brofe  npprolriofeque  diEtis,  coegerunt  ipfum  dcmum  per  capitis 
aljcifionem  clameuni  relinquere  fuce  jufticice  vendicacionis, 
p.  489.  Not  a  fingle  circumftance  is  omitted,  or  varied  in  the 
fcene.  It  is  not,  however,  imagined  that  Shakfpeare  had  ever 
confulted  Whethamftede  :  he  found  the  lame  ftory  no  doubt  in 
fome  old  black  letter  Chronicle,  or  he  might  poflibly  have  it  from 
a  popular  tradition.     Ritson. 

According  to  Hall  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  York's 
head  till  after  he  was  dead }  but  Holinflied  after  giving  Hall's 
narration  of  this  bulinefs  almoft  vcrlatim,  adds  : — "  Some  write, 
that  the  Duke  was  taken  alive,  and  in  derifion  caufed  to  ftand 
upon  a  mole-hill,  on  whofe  heade  they  put  a  garland  inftead  of 
a  crowne,  which  they  had  fafhioned  and  made  of  fegges  or  bul- 
rufhes,  and  having  fo  crowned  him  with  that  garlande,  tliey 
kneeled  downe  afore  him,  as  the  Jewes  did  to  Chrifte  in  fcorne, 
faying  to  him,  hi^yle  king  without  rule,  hayle  king  without 
heritage,  hayle  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  pofl'effions. 
And  at  length  having  thus  fcorned  hym  with  thefe  and  dyverfe 
other  the  like  defpitefull  woordes,  they  ftroke  off  his  heade,  which 
(as  yee  have  heard)  they  prefented  to  the  queen." 

Both  the  chroniclers  fay,  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  killed 
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Ay,  marry,  fir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  ! 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 

Is  crown'd  Co  foon,  and  broke  his  folemn  oath  ? 

As  I  bethink  me,  you  fhould  not  be  king, 

Till  our  king  Henry  had  fliook  hands  with  death.' 

And  will  you  pale-  your  head  in  Henry's  glo  ry 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Now  in  his  life,  againft  your  holy  oath  ? 

O,  'tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  ! — 

Off  with  the  crown  ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head; 

And,  whilft  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead.3 

Clip.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  fake. 

Q.  Mj4r.    Nay,  ftay  ;    let's  hear  the  orifons  he 
makes. 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worfe  than  wolves 
of  France, 
*  Whofe  tongue  more  poifons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  ill-befeeming  is  it  in  thy  fex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 


by  Clifford  during  the  battle  of  "Wakefield  ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
funied  that  his  father  had  firll  fallen.  The  Earl's  tutor  probably- 
attempted  to  fave  him  as  foon  as  the  rout  began.     Malone, 

*  Till  our  king  Henry  hadjhook  hands  with  death.']  On  York's 
return  from  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament  it  was  fettled, 
that  Henry  fliould  enjoy  the  throne  daring  his  life,  and  that  York 
fliould  fucceed  him.     See  Hall,  Henry  VI.  fol.  98,     Malone. 

'  And  will  you  pale — ]  i.e.  impale,  encircle  with  a  crown. 

Malone. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  iky  inclips."  Steevens. 

3  to  do  him  dead,]     To  kill  him.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  I/O, 

p.  3.     Malone. 

See  this  play,  p.  53,  n.  Q.     Steevens. 
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*  Upon  their  woes,^  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  vifor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  ufe  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  aflay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blufh  : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  camTt,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
Were  fliame  enough  to  fhame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

fhamelefs. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  5  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerufalem  ; 
Yet  not  fo  wealthy  as  an  Englifli  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  infult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unlefs  the  adage  muft  be  verified, — 
That  beggars,  m.ounted,  run  their  horfe  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  fhare  thereof  is  fmall : 
'Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  moft  admir'd ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 
'Tis  government,  that  makes  them  feem  divine  ;^ 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  oppoiite  to  every  good. 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  fouth  to  the  feptentrion.' 

"*  Upon  their  ivoes,']  So,  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — Upon 
his  wots.     Steevens. 

5  Me  type — ]  i.  e.  the  diftingnifhing  mark  ;  an  obfolete 

ufe  of  the  word.     So  again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory." 

Steevens. 
*  ''Tis  government,  that  makes  them  feem  divine-jl  Government, 
in  the  language  of  that  time,  fignified  evennefs  of  temper,  and 
decency  of  manners.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  Falftaff  fays : 

"  Let  men  fay,  we  be  men  of  good  government." 

Steevens. 

'  feptentrion.']  i.  e.  the  North.   Septentrio,  Lat.  Milton 

nfes  the  fame  word  as  an  adje6tive  : 

*'  '-—^  cold  feptentrion  blaRs."    Steevens, 
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O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  !^ 
How  could'ft  thou  drain  the  Hfe-blood  of  the  child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 
And  yet  be  feen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  foft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

*  Thou  ftern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorfelefs. 
^  Bid'ft  thou  me  rage  ?  why,    now  tliou  hall  thy 

with  :9 

*  Would'fl:  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  haft  thy 

will : 
^  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incefl&nt  lliowers,^ 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins/ 
Thefe  tears  are  my  fweet  Rutland's  obfequies  ; 

*  O,  tigers  heart,  wrapped  in  a  tvoman's  hide  /]  We  find  al- 
inofl  the  fame  line  in  Acolqjius  his  yJfterwitte,   1000 : 

"   O  woolvilh  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  1" 

Malone. 

*  thy  wiih  :   Sec]     So  the   folio :    The  quarto  reads— 

thy  will  in  the  firft  line,  and  thy  ii'ijh  in  the  fecond. 

Steevens. 

*  For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceJJ'ant  Jliowers,']     Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  read — 

■For  raging  winds  blow  up  a  ftorm  of  tears.     Steevens. 

*  Would'Jl  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  haji  thy  will : 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceffant  Ihowers, 

And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.]  We  meet  with 
the  fame  thought  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  windy  tempejt,  till  it  blows  up  rain, 

"  Held  back  his  forrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 

"  At  laji  it  rains,  and  bufy  winds  give  o'er. 

"  Then  fon  and  father  weep  with  equal  ftrife, 

"  Who  (hould  weep  nioft  for  daughter  or  for  wife." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  •  that  tears  fliall  drown  the  wind." 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

"  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  rain,  to  lay  this  wind?" 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  This  fliower,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the  foul — ." 

Malone. 
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'  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death,^ — 
'  'Gainft  thee,  fell  Clifford,— and  thee  falfe  French- 
woman. 

North.  Befhrew  me,  but  his  paflions  move  me  fo. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  ftain'd 

with  blood  'A 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 


^  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death,']  So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus  : 

yitid  every  drop  begs  vengeance  as  it  falls. 
On  thee,  &c.     Steevens. 

■*  ivould  not  havejlaind  with  Hood  ;]  Thus  the  firft  folio. 

Steevens. 

tvoidd  not  have^/taind  the  rofes  juft  tvith  blood  .•]  So  the 

fecond  folio  nonfenfically  reads  the  paflage  ;  but  the  old  quarto, 
kc.  of  better  authority,  have  it  thus  : 

That  face  of  his  the  hungry  can  nil  a  Is 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  irouldnot  havefiaindivithllood. 
And  this  is  ferife.  Could  any  one  now  have  believed  that  an 
editor  of  common  underftanding  fliould  rejeft  this,  and  faften 
upon  the  nonfenfe  of  the  later  edition,  only  becaufe  it  afforded 
matter  of  conjefture  ?  and  yet  Mr.  Theobald  will  needs  coireft, 
rqfesjujl  with  blood,  to  rofes]\x\cA  u'ith  blood,  that  is,  change  one 
blundering  editor's  nonfenfe  for  another's.  But  if  there  ever  was 
any  meaning  in  the  line,  it  was  thus  exprefled  : 

Would  not  havefiain'd  the  rofes  jufl  in  bud. 
And  this  the  Oxford  editor  hath  efpoufed.     Warburton. 

As,  without  correftion,  the  words — the  rofes  jufl,  do  not  make 
good  fenfe,  there  is  very  little  rea(bn  to  fufpeft  their  being  inter- 
polated, and  therefore  it  is  moft  probable  they  were  preferved 
among  the  players  by  memory.     The  correftion  is  this  : 
That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd : 

Would  not  have  ftain'd  the  rofes  juft  \  th'  bloom. 
The  words  [the  rofes  juft]  were,  I  fuppofe,  left  out  by  the  firft 
editors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fuperfluous  hemiftich. 

MUSGKAVE. 
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O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcanla.5 
See,  ruthlefs  queen,  a  haplcls  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dft  in  blood  of  my  fweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  waili  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boall:  of  this: 

[^He  gives  back  the  Handkerchief. 
And,  if  thou  tell'ft  the  heavy  ftory  right. 
Upon  my  foul,  the  hearers  will  fhed  tears  ;^ 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  fhed  faft-falling  tears, 
And  fay, — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  ! — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curfe  ;7 
And,  in  thy  need,  fuch  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world  ; 
My  foul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

North.  Had  he  been  llaughter-man  to  all  my 
kin, 
*  I  fliould  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him. 
To  fee  how  inly  forrow  gripes  his  fouL^ 

5  of  Hvrcania.]     So  the  folio.     The  quartos  read — of 

Arcadia.     Steevens. 

^  /itid,  if  than  tellfi  the  heavy  ftory  right, 

Upon  my  foul,  the  hearers  will  Jhed  tears ^'  So,  in  King 
Richard  II: 

"  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

"  And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds." 

Steevens. 
'  There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my  curfe ;] 
Rowe  has  transferred  this  execration  to  his  dying  Hengill  in  The 
Royal  Convert  : 

"  wear  my  crown  j 

"  Take  it,  and  be  as  curs  d  with  it  as  I  was." 

Steevens. 
*  I  fliould  not  for  ivy  life  hut  weep  ivith  him, 

To  fee  how  inly  forrow  gripes  his  foul. ^     So  the  folio.     The 
quartos  as  follows : 

"  I  could  not  riroofe  but  weep  with  him,  to  fee 
♦*  How  inward  anger  gnpes  his  heart,"     Steevens, 
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Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,    my  lord  North-* 
uinberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's 
death.  [^Stabbing  him„ 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 
king.9  \_Stabbing  him, 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 
•  My  foul  flies  through  thefe  wounds  to  feek  out 
thee.  \_Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  fet  it  on  York 
gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.^ 


'  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king."]  So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus  : 

"  And  there's  to  right  our  gentle  harted  kind." 
Of  thefe  variations  there  are  many,  but  it  is  ufelefs  labour  to 

enumerate  them  all.     Steevens. 

^  So  York  may  overlook  &c,]  This  gallant  nobleman  fell  by 
his  own  imprudence,  in  confequence  of  leading  an  army  of  only 
five  thoufand  men  to  engage  with  twenty  thoufand,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  fon  the  Earl  of  March,  with  a  large 
body  of  Welfhmen.  He  and  Cicely  his  wife,  with  his  fon  Ed- 
mond  Earl  of  Rutland,  were  originally  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Foderingay  church  ;  and  (as  Peacham  informs  us  in  his  Complete 
Gentleman,  4to.  1G27,)  "  when  the  chancel  in  that  furie  of 
knocking  churches  and  facred  monuments  in  the  head,  was  alfo 
felled  to  the  ground,"  they  were  removed  into  the  churchyard  j 
and  afterwards  "  lapped  in  lead  they  were  buried  in  the  church 
by  the  commandment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  mean  monu" 
ment  of  plaifter  wrought  with  the  trowel  ereded  over  them,  very 
homely,  and  far  unfitting  fo  noble  princes." 

"  I  remember,  (adds  the  fame  writer,)  Mafter  Creufe,  a  gen- 
tleman and  my  worthy  friend,  who  dwelt  in  the  college  at  the 
fame  time,  told  me,  that  their  coffins  being  opened,  their  bodies 
appeared  very  plainly  to  be  difcerned,  and  withal  that  the  datchefs 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Crofs  in  Herefordfliire. 

Drums.      Enter  Edward,    and  Richard,    with 
their  Forces,  marching. 

*  EDir.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  Tcap'd  ; 

*  Or  whether  he  be  'Icap'd  away,  or  no, 

*  From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  purfuit ; 

*  Had  he  been  ta'en,   we  Ihould  have  heard  the 

news ; 
Had  he  been   flain,    we  ihould   have  heard  the 
news ; 

*  Or,   had  he  fcap'd,    methinks,    we  fhould  have 

heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  efcape. — 

*  How  fares  my  brother  ?  ^  why  is  he  fo  fad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

Cicely  had  about  her  necke,  hanging  In  a  filke  ribband,  a  pardon 
from  Ronrie,  which,  penned  in  a  very  fine  Roman  hand,  was  as 
faire  and  fre(h  to  be  read,  as  it  had  been  written  yefterday." 
Thispflrc?ow  was  probably  a  difpenfation  which  the  Duke  procured, 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  had  fworn  to  Henry  in  St. 
Paul's  church  on  the  10th  of  March,  1452.     Malone. 

^  How  fares  my  brother  ?}    This  fcene,    in  the  old  quartos 
begins  thus : 

"  After  this  dangerous  fight  and  haplefs  war, 
"  How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richard  fare  ?" 
Had  the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  revife  his  play,  he  hardly 
would  have  begun  the  firft  A6t  and  the  fecond  with  almofl:  the 
fame  exclamation,  exprefled  in  almoft  the  fame  words.    Warwick 
opens  the  fcene  with — 

"  I  wonder,  how  the  king  efcap'd  our  hands." 

Steevens. 
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*  I  iaw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 

*  And  watch'd  him,  how  he  lingled  Clifford  forth. 
«  Methought,  he  bore  him  3  in  the  thickeft  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat  : 

*  Or  as  a  bear,  encompafs'd  round  with  dogs  ; 

*  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 

*  The  reft  ftand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 

*  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father  ; 

*  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  fon.+ 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  fun  !  5 

*  How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  fee  three  funs  ?  ^ 
Rich.  Three  glorious  funs,  each  one  a  perfect  fun ; 

'  Methought,  he  bore  him  — ]  i.  e.  he  demeaned  himfelf.  So, 
in  Meafure  for  Me  a  fare  : 

'"  How  I  may  formally  in  perfon  lear  me — ."  Malone. 

♦  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  le  his  fan.']  The  old  quarto 
reads — pride,  which  is  right,  for  ambition,  i.  e.  We  need  not 
aim  at  any  higher  glory  than  this.     Warburton. 

I  believe  prize  is  the  right  word.  Richard's  fenfe  is,  though 
we  have  miiled  the  prize  tor  which  we  fought,  we  have  yet  an 
honour  left  that  may  content  us.     Johnson. 

Prize,  if  it  be  the  true  reading,  I  believe,  here  means 
privileiie.      So,  in  the  former  Atl  : 

""  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  ail  'vantages  ?"     Malone. 

^  Jnd  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorioiis  fun  !']  Aurora  takes 
for  a  time  her  farewell  of  the  fun,  when  flie  difmilTes  him  to  his 
diurnal  courfe.     Johnson. 

^  do  Ifee  three  tuns  ?]    This  circumflance  is  mentioned 

both  by  Hall  and  Holinflied  :   " at  which  tyme  ihcfon  (as 

fome  write)  appeared  to  the  earle  of  IVIarch  like  three fiinnes, 
and  fodainely  joyned  altogilher  in  one,  uppon  whiche  fight  hee 
tooke  fuch  courage,  that  he  fiercely  letting  on  his  enemyes  put 
them  to  flight ;  and  for  this  caufe  menne  ymagined  that  he  gave 
the  fun  in  his  full  bryghtnelfe  for  his  badge  pr  cognifance;' 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  Holinflied.     Malone. 
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Not  feparated  with  the  racking  clouds,' 
But  fever'd  in  a  pale  clear-fliining  fky. 
See,  fee  !   they  join,  embrace,  and  feem  to  kifs. 
As  if  they  vow'd  fome  league  inviolable :  ^ 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  fun. 
'  In  this  the  heaven  figures  fome  event. 

*  Edjf.  'Tis  wondrous  ftrange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,^ 
Should,  notwithftanding,  join  our  lights  together, 

*  And  over-fiiine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
'  Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  fhining  funs. 

*  Rich.  Nay,    bear  three  daughters ; — by  your 

leave  I  fpeak  it, 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

^  —  Me  racking  c/oMt/^,]  i.  e.  the  clouds  in  rapid,  tumultuary 
motion.     So,  in  Th^  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III.  15Q6  : 

"  • -like  inconrtant  clouds 

"  That,  rack'd  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 
*'r  Encreafe"  &c.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  our  author's  32d  Sonnet : 

"  Anon  permit  the  bafeft  clouds  to  ride 

^'  With  ugly  rack  on  his  celeftial  face."     Malone. 

^  Hazing  by  our  meeds,]     Illuftrious  and  Ihining  by  the 

armorial  enfigns  granted  us  as  meeds  of  our  great  exploits.     Meed 
likewife  is  Merit.     It  might  be  plaufibly  read  : 
blazing  by  our  deeds.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  firft  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  not  right.     Meed 
here  means  merit. 

So,  in  the  fourth  Aft,  the  King  fays  : 
"  My  meed  hath  got  me  fame." 
And  in  Timon  of  Athens  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  ; 

''  No  meed  but  he  repays 

"  Sevenfold  above  itfelf."     M.  Mason, 

Vol.  XIV.  E 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  But  what  art  thou,  whofe  heavy  looks  foretel' 

*  Some  dreadful  llory  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  flain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

'  Eofr.  O,  fpeak  no  more  V^  for  I  have  heard  too 
much.' 

*  Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

'  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ;* 

'  O,  fpeak  no  more  /]  The  generous  tendernefs  of  Edward, 
and  favage  fortitude  of  I^chard,  are  well  diftinguiflied  by  their 
different  reception  of  their  father's  death.     Johnson. 

^  for  I  have  heard  too  much.']  So  the  folio.     The  quartos, 

thus  : 

"  for  I  can  hear  no  more. 

"  Rich.  Tell  on  thy  tale,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  {l  Thus,  in  the  old  play  : 
"  O,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on, 
"  When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  flain. — • 
"  When  as  the  noble  duke  was  put  to  flight, 
"  And  then  perfijde  by  Cliflbrd  and  the  queene, 
"  And  many  foldiers  moe,  who  all  at  once 
"  Let  drive  at  him,  and  forfl:  the  duke  to  yield  ; 
"  And  then  they  fet  him  on  a  moul-hill  there, 
"  And  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  defpight ; 
"  Who  then  with  tears  began  to  wail  his  fall. 
"  The  rathlefle  queene  perceiving  he  did  weepe, 
*■'  Gave  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes, 
"  Dipt  in  the  bloud  of  fweete  young  Rutland,  by 
"  Rough  Cliflbrd  flaine  ;  who  weeping  tooke  it  up  : 
"  Then  through  his  brefl:  they  thrufl:  their  bloudie  fwords, 
"  Who  like  a  lambe  fell  at  the  butcher's  feate. 
"  Then  on  the  gates  of  Yorke  they  fet  his  head, 
"  And  there  it  doth  remaine  the  piteous  fpeftacle 
"  That  ere  mine  eyes  beheld."     ^Ialone. 
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*  And  flood  againft  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy  3 

*  Againft  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd Troy. 

*  But  Hercules  himfelf  mufl  yield  to  odds ; 

*  And  many  flrokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

*  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardeft-timber'd  oak. 
'  By  many  hands  your  father  was  fubdu'd  ; 

'  But  only  flaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 

'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen  : 

'  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  defpite ; 

'  Laugh'd  in  his  face  ;    and,    when  with  grief  he 

wept, 
'  The  ruthlefs  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
'  A  napkin  fteeped  in  the  harmlefs  blood 
'  Of  fweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  flain  : 
'  And,  after  many  fcorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
'  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
'  They  fet  the  fame ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
'  The  faddeft  fpedtacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

EofF.  Sweet  duke  of  York,    our  prop  to  lean 
upon  ; 
'  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  flaff,  no  flay  ! — 

*  O  Clifford,  boift'rous  Clifford,  thou  haft  flain 

*  The  fiower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  ; 

*  And  treacheroufly  haft  thou  vanquifh'd  hitn, 

*  For,    hand  to  hand,    he  would  hav^e  vanquifh'd 

thee ! — 
Now  my  foul's  palace  is  become  a  prifon  : 
Ah,  would,  fhe  break  from  lience  !    that  this  my 

body 

*  Might  in  the  ground  be  clofed  up  in  reft : 
'  For  never  henceforth  fhall  I  joy  again, 

'  Never,  O  never,  fhall  I  fee  more  joy. 

'  Rich.  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  moifture 

*  the  hope  of  Troy — ]  Heftor.     Maxone. 
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Scarce  ferves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  bur- 

den; 

*  For  felf-fame  wind,  that  I  fhould  fpeak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  brealt, 

*  And  burn  me  up  with  flames,4  that  tears  would 

quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  lefs  the  depth  of  grief  :5 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for 

me  ! — 

*  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

*  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edjv.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
thee  ; 

*  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left.^ 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  defcent  by  gazing  'gainft  the  fun  :^ 


■*  And  burn  me  tip  ivith  flames,  &c.]  So,  in  King  John.' 
"  France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  confuming  wrath,"  Sec. 

Steevens. 

s  To  weep,  &c.]  Here,  in  the  original  play,  inftead  of  thefe 
two  lines,  we  have — 

"  I  cannot  joy,  till  this  white  rofe  be  dy'd 
"  Even  in  the  heart-bloud  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter." 

Malone. 

*  His  dukedom,  aiid  his  chair  with  me  is  lijt.'\     So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus  : 

"  His  chair,  and  dukedom,  that  remains  for  me." 

Steevens. 

^  Show  thy  defcent  ly  gazing  'gainji  the  fun  ;]  So,  in  Spenfer's 

Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty  : 

"  • like  the  native  brood  of  eagle's  kind, 

"  On  that  bright  fun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes." 

Again,  in  Solyman  and  Perfeda  : 

**  As  air-bred  eagles,  if  they  once  perceive 
"  That  any  of  their  brood  but  clofe  their  light, 
"■  When  they  fhould  gaze  againft  the  glorious  fun  ; 
"  They  flraitway  feize  upon  him  with  their  talons. 
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For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  fay  ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  elfe  thou  wert  not  his. 


March.     £w/;er  Warwick  «;ztf  Montague,   luiHi 
Forces.^ 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords  ?    What  fare  ?  what 
news  abroad  ? 

*  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  fliould  re- 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flefli  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguifli  than  the  wounds. 
O  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  isflain. 

Ed?v.  O  Warwick  !  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  foul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  ftern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death.? 


*'  That  on  the  earth  it  may  untimely  die, 

*'  For  looking  but  altew  at  heaven's  bright  eye." 

Steevens. 

'  Enter  IVarwick  &c.],  This  meeting  was  at  Chipping- Norton. 
IF.  IVyrceJier,  p.  488.     Ritson. 

'  Is  by  thejiern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death.]  Done  to  death 
for  killed,  was  a  common  expreliion  long  before  Shakfpeare's  time. 
Thus  Chaucer  : 

*'  And  feide,  that  if  ye  done  us  both  to  dien."     Gr.\y. 

Spenfer  mentions  a  plague  "  which  many  did  to  dye." 

Johnson. 

Fairs  mourir,  a  French  phrafe.  So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar, 
1594 : 

"  We  underftand  that  he  was  done  to  death." 
Again,  Hid : 

"  done  to  death  with  many  a  mortal  wound." 

Again,  in  Orlando  Fur iofo,   I5gg  : 

"  1  am  the  man  that  did  the  flave  to  death." 

Stebvens. 
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War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd    thefe   news  in 
tears  : 
And  now,  to  add  more  meafure  to  your  woes, 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  fince  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  lateft  gafp. 
Tidings,  as  fwiftly  as  the  polls  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  lofs,  and  his  depart. 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mufter'd  my  foldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought,^ 
March'd  towards  Saint   Alban's  to  incercept  the 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  fcouts  I  was  advertifed. 
That  llie  v^'as  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dafh  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 
'  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  fucceflion. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  fides  fiercely  fought : 
But,  whether  'twas  the  coldnefs  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  foldiers  of  their  hated  Ipleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  fuccefs ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
^  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  - — blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  foldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  fiight,^ 

'  And  very  well  &c.]  This  necelTary  line  I  have  reftored  from 
the  old  quartos.     Steevens. 

*  to  his  captives  — ]  So  the  folio.     The  old  play  reads— 

eaptaines.     Malone, 

^  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight,']  This  image  is  not  very 

congruous  to  the  fubjett,  nor  was  it  necelfary  to  the  comparifon, 
which  is  happily  enough  completed  by  the  thralher.     Johnson. 
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^  Or  like  a  lazy  tbrafher  with  a  flail, 4 — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  itruck  their  friends. 
I  cheered  them  up  with  juftice  of  our  caule, 
With  promife  of  liigh  pay,  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  ho{)e  to  win  the  day, 
So  that  we  fled  ;   the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  .your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myfelf. 
In  hafte,  poft-hafte,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

'  Edif, 5  Wliere  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
Warwick  ? 


Dr.  Johnfon  objefts  to  tliis  comparifon  as  incongruous  to  the 
fubje6t  J  but  I  think,  unjultly.  Warwick  compares  the  languid 
blows  of  his  Ibldiers,  to  the  Lizy  ftrokes  which  the  wings  of  the 
owl  give  to  the  air  in  its  flight,  which  is  remarkably  llow. 

M.  Mason. 

*  Or  like  a  lazy  thraJJter — ]  The  old  play  mere  elegantly 
reads — Or  like  an  idle  thraflier,  &c.     Malone. 

^  Edw.  &c.]  The  exact  ages  of  the  Duke  of  York's  children, 
introduced  in  the  prefent  play,  will  belt  prove  how  far  our  au- 
thor has,  either  intentionally  or  otherwife,  deviated,  in  this  par- 
ticular, from  hiftorical  truth. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  King 
of  England,  \xi.?>fecond  fon,  was  born  at  Roiien,  on  Monday  the 
27th  or  28th  of  April,  1442  ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  his 
third  ion,  at  the  fame  place,  on  Monday  the  l/th  of  May,  1443  ; 
George  of  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  hisjixth  fon,  in 
Dublin,  on  Tuefday  the  21ft  of  Oftober,  14if)  ;  and  Richard 
of  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glofter,  and  King  of  England,  his 
eighth  fon,  at  Fotheringay,  on  Monday  the  2d  of  06tober,  1452  ; 
Henry,  the^/irjl  fon  born  in  1441,  William,  the  fo/trih,  in  1447. 
John,  the  ^fi ft h,  in  1448,  and  Thomas,  the  feventh,  in  1451, 
died  young.  He  had  likewife  four  daughters.  The  battle  of 
Wakefield  was  fought  the  29th  of  December,  1460,  when  Ed- 
ward, of  courfe,  was  in  his  rtineteenth  year.  Rutland  in  his 
eighteenth,  George  in  his  twelfth,  and  Richard  in  his  ninth. 

RiTSON, 
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And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  Eng- 
land? 
'  War.  Some  fix  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the 
foldiers : 
And  for  your  brother,— -he  was  lately  fent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
*  With  aid  of  foldiers  to  this  needful  war.^ 

Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 
fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praifes  in  purfuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  fcandal  of  retire." 

JVjr.  Nor  now  my  fcandal,  Richard,  dofl  thou 
hear : 
For  thou  fhalt  know,  this  flrong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  fcepter  from  his  fift ; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildnefs,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick :  blame  me 
not ; 
'Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  fpeak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  Heel, 


*  Edw.  •         when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

War.  ■ he  was  lately /enf 

Erom  your  kind  aunt,  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  foldiers  to  this  needful  warJ]  This  circumftance 
is  not  warranted  by  hitlory.  Clarence  and  Glofter  (as  they  were 
afterwards  created)  were  fent  into  Flanders  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and  did  not  return  until  their  brother  Edward 
got  pofTeffion  of  the  crown.  Befides,  Clarence  was  not  now 
more  than  twelve  years  old. 

Ifabel,  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  whom  Shakfpeare  calls  the 
Duke's  aunt,  was  daughter  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal,  by 
Philippa  of  Lancafter,  eldelt  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  They 
were,  therefore,  no  more  than  third  coufins.     Ritson. 
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And  wrap  our  bodies  in  blaek  mourning  gowns. 
Numb' ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  fhall  we  on  the  hehnets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  laft,  fay — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,    therefore  Warwick  came  to  feek 
you  out ; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  infulting  queen, 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland,? 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds^ 
Have  wrought  the  eafy-melting  king  like  wax.^ 
He  fvvore  confent  to  your  fucceffion. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  fruflrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beiide 
May  make  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 
*  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thoufand  firong  t^ 

7  hzxi^t  Northumlerland,']  So,  Grafton,  in  his  Chronicle 

fays,  p.  417:  " the  lord  Henry  Percy,  whom  the  Scottes 

for  his  haul  and  valiant  courage  called  fir  Henry  Hotfpurre." 

Percy. 
The  word  is  common  to  many  writers.     So,  in  Marlowe's 
King  Edward  II.  ISpS  : 

"  This  haught  refolve  becomes  your  majefty," 
Again,  in  Kyd's  Cornelia,  15p4  : 

"  Pompey,  that  fecond  Mars,  whofe  haught  renown,"  &c, 
Agaln^  in  Lyly's  IVoman  in  the  Moon,  1597  • 

"  Thy  mind  as  haught  as  Jupiter's  high  thoughts." 

Steevens. 

^  the  eafy-vielting  king  like  wax,]  So  again,  in  this  play, 

of  the  Lady  Grey  : 

"  As  red  as  fire  j  nay,  then  her  wax  muft  melt." 

Johnson. 

'  is  thirty  thoufand Jir on g  .]    Thus  the  folio.     The  old 

play  reads — 

"  Their  power,  I  guefs  ihtmfftie  thoufand  ftrong." 
A  little  lower  the  fame  piece  has — eight  and  forty  thoufand. 

Malone. 
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Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myfelf. 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 

Amongft  the  loving  Welfhmen  canft  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thoufand, 
Why,   Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain  ; 
And  once  again  beftride  our  foaming  deeds, 

*  And  once  again  ciy — Charge  upon  our  foes  ! 
But  nev'er  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
fpeak  : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  fee  a  funfhine  day, 

*  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  flay. 

Enfr.  Lord  Warwick,    on   thy  fhoulder  will  I 
lean ; 

*  And  when  thou  faH'ft,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour  !) 
Muft  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend  ! 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of 
York; 
*■  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne  : 
For  king  of  England  fhalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pafs  along  ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

*  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  bead. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 

'  But  found  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  tafk. 

*  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 

as  fteel, 

*  (As  thou  haft  fhown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  Edif.  Then  flrike  up,  drums ; — God,  and  Saint 

George,  for  us ! 
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Enter  a  MefTenger. 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  fends  you  word  by 
me, 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puiffimt  hoft ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  fpeedy  counfel. 

'  War.  Why  then  it  forts/  brave  warriors :  Let's 
away.  ^Ejceunt. 


SCENE    II. 
Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Qween  Margaret,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland, 
with  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 
Y'onder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  fought  to  be  encompafs'd  with  your  crown : 
'  Doth  not  the  objeA  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 
To  fee  this  light,  it  irks  my  very  foul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  !   'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

'  Why  then  it  forts,"]  "Why  then  things  are  as  they  ihould  be. 

Johnson. 
So,  in   Greene's   Card  of  Fancy,  16O8  :   "  — thy  love  Ihall 
fort  to  fuch  happy  fuccefs  as  thou  thyfelf  doft  feek  for." 

Steevens. 
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Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  muft  be  laid  afide. 
To  whom  do  lions  caft  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beafl  that  would  ufurp  their  den. 
Whofe  hand  is  that  the  foreft  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  fpoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'fcapes  the  lurking  ferpent's  mortal  fling  ? 
Not  he,  that  fets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  fmalleft;  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
'  And  doves  will  peck,  in  fafcguard  ^  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  fmiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  fon  a  king. 
And  raife  his  ifllie,  like  a  loving  (ire  ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blefs'd  with  a  goodly  fon, 
Didft  yield  confent  to  difinherit  him, 

*  Which  argued  thee  a  moft  unloving  father.^ 
Unreafonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 

Yet,  in  prote6lion  of  their  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  feen  them  (even  with  thofe  wings 

*  Which  fometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nert, 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  } 
For  fhame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lofe  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault ; 
And  long  hereafter  fay  unto  his  child, — 
What  my  great-grandfather  and  grand/ire  got, 
My  carelefs  father  fondly  ^  gave  away  ^ 

^  in  fufeguard  — ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read  in 

rcfcue.     Steevens. 

^  unloving  father."]    The  quartos  read  unnatural  father. 

Steevens. 

*  fondly  — ]  i,  e.  fooliflily.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 
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Ah,  what  a  fhame  were  this  !  Look  on  the  boy  ; 
And  let  bis  manly  face,  which  promifeth 
Succefsful  fortune,  fteel  thy  melting  lieart, 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  himr 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  ora- 
tor. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 

*  But,  Cliftbrd,  tell  me,  didft  thou  never  hear, — 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  fuccefs  ?5 

And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  fon, 
Whofe  father^  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  fon  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  ! 
For  all  the  reft  is  held  at  fuch  a  rate, 

*  As  brings  a  thoufand-fold  more  care  to  keep,' 
'  Than  in  poffeffion  any  jot  of  pleafure.^ 

Ah,  coulin  York  !  'would  thy  heft  friends  did  know, 
'  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  fpirits ;  our 
foes  are  nigh, 
"'  And  this  foft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 

*  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  fon ; 

*'  forrow  and  grief  of  heart 


Makes  him  i^&ak  fondly — ."     Steevens. 
■  didji  thou  never  liear,—^ 


That  tilings  ill  got  had  ever  bad  fuccefs?  &c.]  The  proverb 
quoted  by  his  majefty  on  this  occafion,  feems  to  militate  direftly 
againft  his  own  argument,  and  Ihows  that  things  ill  got  might 
have  good  fuccefs.     M.Mason, 

*  Whofe  father  &c.]  Alluding  to  a  common  proverb  : 
"  Happy  the  child  whofe  father  went  to  the  devil." 

Johnson. 

7  Than  in  poffeffion  afiy  jot  of  pleafure.]  Thus  the  folio.     The 
quarto  thus : 

"  Than  may  the  prefcnt  protit  countervaile." 

Steevens. 
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*  Unfheath  your  fword,  and  dub  him  prefently.— -' 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arife  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  leflbn, — Draw  thy  fword  in  right. 

Prince.    My   gracious  father,    by  your  kingly 
leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  fpokeri  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readinefs  : 

*  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thoufand  ^  men, 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him  : 
'Darraign  9  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would,  your  highnefs  Would  depart  the 
field; 
The  queen  ^  hath  heft  fuccefs  when  you  are  abfent. 


'  — —  tkirti/  thoufand  — ]  The  quarto  reads  Jifty  thoiifand. 

Steevens. 

^  Darraign  — ]  That  is,  Rafige  your  hoft,  put  your  hoft  in 
order.     Johnson. 

Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Spenfer,  ufe  this  word. 

Thus  alfo,  in   Guy  Earl  of  JVarwick,    a  Tragical  Hi/iorif^ 
1661  :  ^ 

"■  Darralg?i  our  battles,  and  begin  the  fight." 
The  quartos  read — Prepare  your  battles,  &c.     Steevens. 

'  J  would,  your  highnefs  would  depart  the  field; 
The  queen  &c.]  This  fuperftitious  belief,  relative  to  the  for- 
tunes of  our  unhappy  prince,  is  yet  more  circumftantially  intro- 
duced by  Drayton  in  The  Mferies  of  ^ueen  Margaret : 
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Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too  ;  therefore 
I'll  ftay. 

North.  Be  it  with  refolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.    My    royal    father,    cheer    thefe  noble 

lords, 
And  hearten  thofe  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Unfheath   your  fword,    good  father ;    cry,    Saint 

George  ! 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

*  Edit.  Now,  peijur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
'  And  fet  thy  diadem  upon  my  head  ; 

*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mjr.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  infulting 
boy  ! 

*  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 

'  Before  thy  fovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 

"  Some  think  that  Warwick  had  not  loft  the  day, 

"  But  that  the  king  into  the  field  he  brought ; 

"■  For  with  the  worfe  that  fide  went  ftiJl  away 

"  Which  had  king  Henry  with  them  when  they  fought : 

"  Upon  his  birth  fo  fad  a  cu rfe  there  lay, 

"  As  that  he  never  profpered  in  aught, 

"  The  queen  wan  two,  among  the  lofs  of  many, 
"■  Her  hufband  abfent  j  prefent,  never  any." 

Steevens, 

So,  Hall :   "  Happy  was  the  queene  in  her  two  battayls,  but 

unfortunate  Avas  the   king  in  al  his  enterprifes  ;  for  where  his 

perfon  was  prefent,  the  vidorie  fledde  ever  from  hira  to  the  other 

parte."     Henry  VI,  fol,  C.     Malone, 
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EDfr.  I  am  his  king,    and   he   fhould  bow  his 
knee ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  conlent : 
Since  when,  bis  oath  is  broke  ;^  for,  as  I  hear. 
You — that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown,-— 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  a6l  of  parhament, 
'  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  fon  in. 

'  Clip.  And  reafon  too ; 
Who  fhould  fucceed  the  father,  but  the  fon  ? 

'  Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ? — O,  I  cannot 
fpeak  ! 

'  Clif.  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  fland,  to  anfwer 
thee, 
*  Or  any  he  the  proudeft  of  thy  fort. 

Rich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was 

it  not  ? 


'  I  am  his  king,  and  hejlimdd  low  his  hiee', 

I  ivas  adopted  heir  by  his  conjent : 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;']  Edward's  argument  is 
founded  on  the  following  article  in  the  compaft  entered  into  by 
Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  the  author  found  in  Hall's 
Chronicle,  but  which  I  believe  made  no  part  of  that  agreement : 
"  Provided  alwaye,  that  if  the  king  did  clofely  or  apertly  ftudye 
or  go  about  to  breake  or  alter  this  agreement,  or  to  compafs  oi* 
imajrine  the  death  or  deftrudion  of  the  fiiyde  duke  or  his  bloud, 
then  he  to  forfet  the  crowne,  and  the  duke  of  Yorke  to  take  it." 
If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  compa6t,  the  Duke 
having  been  ki)led  at  Wakefield,  his  eldeft  fon  would  have  now 
a  title  to  the  crown.     Malone. 

Since  when,  &c.]  The  quartos  give  the  remainder  of  tliis 
Ipeech  to  Clarence,  and  read  : 

To  Hot  pur  brother  out,  &c.     Steevens. 

Here  is  another  variation  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  M'hich 
have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  play,  which  could  not  have 
arifen  from  a  tranfcriber  or  printer. — 'Though  Shakfpeare  gave 
the  whole  of  this  fpcech  to  JEdward  by  fubftituting  me  for  brother^ 
the  fame  divifion  which  is  found  in  the  quarto,  is  inadvertently 
retained  in  the  folio.     Malone. 
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Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  hot  fatisfied. 

Rich.  For  God's  fake,  lordsj  give  fignal  to  the 
fight. 

IVar.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 
the  crown  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 

wick ?  dare  you  fpeak  ? 
Wheti  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  laft, 
Your  legs  did  better  fervice  than  your  hands.5 

War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis 
thine. 

Clif.  You  faid    fo  much  before,    and  yet  you 
fled. 

War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me 
thence. 

*  North.  No,    nor  your   manhood,    that   durft 

make  you  flay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently; — ■ 
Break  off^  the  parle  ;  for  fcarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-fvvoln  heart 
Upon  that  Cliffbrd,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif,    I  flew   thy  father :    Call'ft   thou  him  a 
child  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  daftard,  and  a  treacherous  cow- 
ard. 
As  thou  didft  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But,  ere  fun-fet,  I'll  make  thee  curfe  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 
hear  me  fpeak. 


^   Your  legs  did  better  fervice  than  your  hands.']     An  allufion 
to  the  proverb  :  "  One  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands." 

Steevens, 

Vol.  XIV.  F 
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Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  elfe  hold  clofe  thy 
lips. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  fpeak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meet- 
ing here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words  ;  therefore  be  ftill. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unfheath  thy  fword : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  refolv'd,^ 
*  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

*  ED}r.  Say,  Henry,  (hall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thoufand  men  have  broke  their  fafts  to-day, 
That  ne'er  (liall  dine,  unlefs  thou  yield  the  crown. 

PVar.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  juflice  puts  his  armour  on. 

'  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  fays 
is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever   got   thee,5    there   thy   mother 
ftands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  haft  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  ftre,  nor 
dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mislTiapen  ftigmatick,^ 


*  /  am  refoJvd,']  It  is  my  firm  perfualion  3  I  am  no  longer 

in  doubt.     Jok;  son. 

*  Rich.  IVhoever  got  thee,  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  fpeech  is 
erroneoullv  aligned  to  Warwick.  The  anfwer  (hows  that  it  be- 
long; to  Richard,  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the  old  play. 

Malone. 

^  misJJiapen  ftigmaticl?,]     "  Aftigmatic,"  fays  J.  Bullo- 

kar  in  his  Englljh  Exp'ifitor,  lQ\6,  "  is  a  notorious  lewd  fellow, 
which  hath  been  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  or  beareth  other  marks 
about  him  as  a  token  of  his  puniihment." 
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Mark'd  by  the  deftinies  to  be  avoided, 

*  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  flings.'' 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  Englifh  gilt/ 
Whofe  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  fhould  be  call'd  the  fea,^) 


The  word  is  likewife  uled  in  Drayton's  Epifile  from  Q.  Mar'^ 
garet  to  W.  de  la  Poole  : 

"  That  foul,  ill  favour'd,  cxodk-hack' 6. Jtigmatick." 
Again^  in  Drayton's  Epiftle  from  King  John  to  Matilda  : 
"  Thefe  for  the  crook'd,  the  halt,  the  Jiigmatick." 

Steeven's. 
'  ■    ■  ■  lizards'  dreadfuljtings.']  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 
h^ve  this  variation  : 

"  or  lizards'/afn/i«^  looks." 

This  is  the  fecond  time  that  Shakfpeare  has  armed  the  lizard 
(which  in  reality  has  no  fuch  defence)  with  a  fting  ;  but  great 
powers  feem  to  have  been  imputed  to  its  looks.  So,  in  Noalis 
Flood,  by  Drayton : 

"  The  lizard  flints  up  lusJIiarp-Jighted  eyes, 
"  Amongft  the  ferpents,  and  there  fadly  lies." 

Steevens. 
Shakfpeare  is  here  anfwerable  for  the  introduftion  of   the 
lizard's  fting  ;  but  in  a  preceding  paffage.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  298,  the 
author  of  the  old  play  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake. 

Malone. 

^  gilt,']  Gilt  is  a  fuperiicial  covering  of  gold. 

So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch'd." 

Steevens. 

'  (As  if  a  chanudJJiould  be  call'd  tliefea,)']  A  channel,  in 
our  author's  time,  fignified  what  we  now  call  a  kennel.  So,  in 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  quarto,  1605,  p.  1143  :  "  — fuch  a  ftorme 
of  raine  happened  at  London,  as  the  like  of  long  time  could  not 
be  remembered  5  where-through,  the  channels  of  the  citie  fud- 
denly  rifing,"  &c.  Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II :  "  — quoit 
him  into  the  channel."     Malone, 

Kennel  is  ftill  pronounced  channel  in  the  North.  So,  in  Mar« 
lowe's  Edward  H : 

"  Throw  off  his  golden  mitre,  rend  his  ftole, 
"  And  in  the  channel  chriften  him  anew." 

F2 
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'  Sham'fl  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex-* 

traught, 
*  To  let  thy  tongue  dete£l '  thy  bafe-born  heart  ? 

ET)jr.  A  wifp  of  ftraw  *  were  worth  a  thoufand 
crowns. 


Again : 

"  Here's  channel  water,  as  our  charge  is  given." 
Again  : 

"  To  which  the  channels  of  the  caftle  run."     Ritson. 

'  To  let  thy  tongue  deteSl — ]  To  (how  thy  meannefs  of  birth 
by  the  indecency  of  language  with  which  thou  railed  at  my  de- 
formity.    Johnson. 

To  let  thy  tongue  dcteSi  thy  bafe-lorn  heart  ?]  So  the  folio. 
The  qnartos : 

"  To  parly  thus  with  England's  lawful  heirs." 

SteevenS. 

*  A  wifp  of  firatv  — ]  I  fuppofe,  for  an  inftrument  of  cor- 
redtion  that  might  difgrace,  but  not  hurt  her.     Johnson. 

I  believe  that  a  wfp  fignified  fome  inftrument  of  correftion 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Shaklpeare.  The  following  inftance  feems 
to  favour  the  fuppofition.  See  A  Woman  never  Vexed,  a  comedy 
by  Rowley,   l632  : 

"  Nay,  worfe  ;  I'll  ftain  thy  ruffj  nay,  worfe  than  that, 
"  I'll  do  thus —  {Holds  up  a  wifp. 

" doft  wifp  me  thou  tatterdemallion  ?" 

Again,  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  l604  : 

"  Thou  little  more  than  a  dwarf,  and  fomething  lefs  than  a 
woman  ! 

"  Crif.  A  wifpe!  a  wifpe  !  a  wifpe  .'" 

Barrett,  in  his  Alvearic,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  1580,  in- 
terprets the  word  wifpe  by  penicidus  or  CTToyyof,  which  fignify 
any  thing  to  wipe  or  cleanfe  with ;  a  cook's  linen  apron,  &c. 
Pewter  is  ftill  fcoured  by  a  wifpe  of  f  raw,  or  hay.  Perhaps  Ed- 
ward means  one  of  thefe  wifps,  as  the  denotement  of  a  menial 
fervant.  Barrett  adds,  that,  like  a  ivafe,  it  fignifies  "  a  wreath 
to  be  laied  under  the  vefTel  that  is  borne  upon  the  head,  as  women 
ufe."  If  tliis  be  its  true  fenfe,  the  Prince  may  think  that  fuch  a 
wifp  would  better  become  the  head  of  Margaret,  than  a  crown. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  paflage  in  Thomas 
Drant's  tranllation  of  the  feventh  fatire  of  Horace,  156/,  that  a 
wifpe  was  the  punilhment  of  a  fcold  : 
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To  make  this  fhamelefs  callet  know  herfelf.3 — 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

*  Although  thy  hufband  may  be  Menelaus  ;'^ 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 


'^  So  perfyte  and  exafte  a  fcoulde  that  women  mighte 

geve  place 
"  Whole  tatiing  tongues  had  won  a  uifpe,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
See  alfo,  Nafhe's  Jpniogy  of  Pierce  Pennilejfe,  1593  :  "  Why, 
thou  errant  butter- whore,  thou  cotquean  an  I  fcrattop  of  fcolds, 
wilt  thou  never  leave  affliAing  a  dead  carcaire  ?  continually  read 
the  rhetorick  lecture  of  Ranime- Alley  ?  a  wij'pt',  a  wi/pe,  you 
kitchen-ftuffe  wrangler."  Again,  in  A  Dialogue  between  John 
and  Jone,  Jiriving  who  Jliaii  wear  the  Breeches, — Pleasures 
OF  Poetry,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Good  gentle  Jone,  with-holde  thy  hands, 

"  This  once  let  me  entreat  thee, 
*'  And  make  me  promife,  never  more 
"  That  thou  flialt  mind  to  beat  me  3 
"  For  feare  thou  weare  the  ivifpe,  good  wife, 

"  And  make  our  neighbours  ride — ."     Malone. 

^  To  make  this  JJiamelefs  callet  know  kerfelf.']  Shakfpeare 
ufes  the  word  callet  likewife  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  A6t  II,  fc.  iii ; 

"  A  callat 

"  Of  boundlefs  tongue  j  who  late  hath  beat  her  hulband, 

"  And  now  baits  me." 
Callet,    a  lewd  woman,  a  drab,  perhaps  fo  called  from  the 
French  calote,  which  was  a  fort  of  head-drefs  worn  by  country 
girls.     See  Gloifary  to  Urry's  Chaucer.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Remedy 
of  Love,  V.  307  : 

"  A  cold  old  knave  cuckolde  hirafelf  wenyng, 

"  And  of  calot  of  lewd  demenyng." 
So,  Skelton,  in  his  Elinour  Rumming,  Works,  p.  133  : 

"  Then  Elinour  faid,  ye  callettes, 

"  I  Ihall  break  your  palettes." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Volpone  : 

"  Why  the  callet  you  told  me  of  here, 

"  I  liave  tane  difguis'd."     Grey. 

*  Menelaus  ;]  i.  e.  a  cuckold.  So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda, 
Therfites,  fpeaking  of  Menelaus,  calls  him  "  — the  goodly  trans- 
formation of  Jupiter  there, — the  primitive  ftatue  and  oblique  me- 
morial of  cuckolds."     Steevens. 
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*  By  that  falfe  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  His  father  reveU'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  (loop ; 
And,  had  he  match' d  according  to  his  flate. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  fire  with  his  bridal  day ; 
'  Even  then  that  funfhine  brew'd  a  fhower  for  him, 
'  That  wafhVl  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  fedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
'  For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,^  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadft  thou  been  meek,  our  title  ftill  had  flept ; 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  flipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

'  Geo.  But,  when  we  faw  our  funfhine  made  thy 
fpring, 
'  And  that  thy  fummer  bred  us  no  increafe,^ 
We  fet  the  axe  to  thy  ufurping  root : 
.  And  though  the  edge  hath  fomething  hit  ourfelves, 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  fince  we  have  begun  to  ftrike, 
^  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edit.  And,  in  this  refolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference, 


hath  lroach\l  this  tumult,']    The  quarto  reads,  "  hath 
)/'  ^c.     Steevens. 

*  we  farv  our  fiinjhine  made  thy  fpring. 

And  that  thy  fummer  Ired  us  no  increqfe,']  When  we  faw 
that  by  favouring  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that 
we  received  no  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourifliing  by  our 
favour,  we  then  refolved  to  deftroy  thee,  and  determined  to  try 
fome  other  means,  though  our  firft  efforts  have  failed. 

Johnson. 
The  quartos  read  : 

*'  But  Avhen  we  faw  our  fummer  brought  thee  gain, 
*'  And  that  the  harveil  brought  us  no  increafe." 

Steevens. 
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Since  thou  denyTt  the  gentle  king  to  fpeak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ] — let  our  bloody  colours  wave  ! — 
And  either  vi6lory,  or  elfe  a  grave. 

Q.  M.4R.  Stay,  Edward. 

Ediv.  No,  wrangling  woman  ;    we'll  no  longer 
rtay  : 
Thefe  words  will  coft  ten  thoufand  lives  to-dav. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Field  of  Battle  '  betiveen  Towton  and  Saxton  i« 
Yorkshire. 

Alarums :  Excu rjioris.     En ter  W A r w i  c K . 

*  IFar.  Forfpent  with  toil,^  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 

'  A  Field  of  Battle  &c.]  We  fliouid  read  near  Towton. 
Shakfpeare  has  here,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown  three  ditferent 
aftions  into  one.  The  Lord  Fitzwater,  being  ftationed  by  King 
Edward,  to  defend  the  pafs  of  Ferrybridge,  was  aflaulted  by 
the  Lord  Clifford,  and  immediately  llain,  "  and  with  hym"  fays 
Hall  "  the  baftard  of  Salilbury,  brother  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wycke,  a  valeaunt  yong  gentleman,  and  of  great  audacitie. 
"When  the  earl  of  Warwicke,"  adds  he,  "  was  informed  of  this 
feate,  he  lyke  a  man  defperated,  mounted  on  his  hackeney,  and 
•came  blowing  to  kyng  Edwarde,  faiyng  :  Syr,  I  praye  God  have 
mercy  of  their  foules,  which  in  the  beginning  of  your  enterprife 
hath  loft  their  lyfes,  and  becaufe  I  fe  no  faccors  of  the  world,  I 
remit  the  vengeance  and  punifhment  to  God  our  creator  and  Re- 
deemer ;  and  with  that  lighted  doune,  and  llewe  his  horfe  with 
his  fwourde,  faying  :  let  them  flye  that  wyl,  for  furely  I  wil 
tarye  with  him  that  wil  tarye  with  me,  and  kilfed  the  crofTe  of 
his  fwourde."  Clifford,  in  his  retreat,  was  befet  with  a  party 
of  Yorkifls,  when,  "  eyther,"  fays  the  hiflorian,  "  for  heat  or 
payne,  putting  off  his  gorget,  fodainly  with  an  arrowe  (as  feme 

F4 
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For  ilrokes  recciv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  ftrong-knit  finews  of  their  ftrength^ 
^  Andj  fpite  of  fpite,^  needs  mufl  I  relt  awhile. 

Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  !  ^  or  ftrike,  ungentle 
death  ! 
*  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  fun  is  clouded. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good  ? 


fay)  without  an  hedde  [he]  was  Uriken  into  the  throte,  and  in- 
continent rendered  his  fpirite,  and  the  erle  of  Wellmerlandes 
brother,  and  almoft  all  his  company  were  Lhare  flayn,  at  a  place 
called  Dinting-dalCj  not  flirr  fro  Towton.'"  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  (Palm  Sunday  eve  l,46l)  on  a  plain  field  between 
Towton  and  Saxton,  joined  the  main  battles  which  continued 
engaged  that  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  : 
upwards  of  30,000  men,  all  Engliih  (including  many  of  the 
nobility  and  the  flower  of  the  gentry,  efpecially  of  the  northern 
parts)  being  ilain  on  both  fides.  This  battle,  fays  Carte,  "  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  overturning  in  one  day 
an  ufurpation  firengthened  by  fixty-two  years  continuance,  and 
efl:ablilhed  Edward  on  the  throne  of  England."     Ritson, 

An  authentick  copy  of  King  Edward's  account  of  this  battle, 
together  with  a  liil  of  the  noblemen  and  knights  who  were  flain 
in  it,  may  be  feen  in  Sir  John  Fenn's  CoUedion  of  the  Pajioii 
Letters,  Vol.1,  p.  216,  &c.     Henley. 

^  Forfpent  with  toii,']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quaftos  read  "  Sore 
fpent,"  t5^c.     Steevens. 

^  And,  fpite  of  fpite,]     So,  in  K'uig  John  : 

"  And,  fpite  of  fpite,  alone  holds  up  the  day." 

Steevens. 
^  Smile,  gentle  heaven  !  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  Infliead  of  thefe 
lines,  the  quartos  give  the  following : 

"  Smile,  gentle  heavens,  or  ftrike,  ungentle  deatli, 
"  That  we  may  die  unlefs  we  gain  the  day  ! 
"  What  fatal  i1:ar  malignant  frowns  from  heaven 
"  Upon  the  harmlefs  line  of  York's  true  houfe !" 

Steevens. 
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Enter  George. 

*  Geo.  Our  hap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair  ;* 
■^  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 

*  What  counfel  give  you,  whither  (hall  we  fly  ? 

'  Edjf.  Bootlefs  is  flight,    they  follow  us  with 
wings ; 
'*  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  fhun  purfuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

*  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hail  thou  withdrawn 

thyfelf? 

*  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirfly  earth  hath  drunk,^ 


^  Our  hap  is  lofs,  &c.]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus : 
"  Come,  brother,  come,  let's  to  the  field  again, 
"  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day  : 
"  Then  let  us  back  to  cheer  our  fainting  troops, 
"  Left  they  retire  now  we  have  left  the  field. 

*'  War,  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good  ?"     Steevfns. 

Our  hap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair  j]    Milton  feems  to 
have  copied  this  line  ; 

"  —  Thus  repuls'd,  our  Jin  a  I  hope 

"  Is  flat  defpair."     Malone. 

^  Thy  Irother's  Hood  the  thirfly  earth  hath  drunk,']  This  paf- 
fage,  from  the  variation  of  the  copies,  gave  me  no  little  per- 
plexity. The  old  quarto  applies  this  defcription  to  the  death  of 
Salilbury,  Warwick's  father.  But  this  was  a  notorious  deviation 
from  the  truth  of  hiftory.  For  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  in  the  battle 
at  Wakefield,  wiierein  Richard  Duke  of  York  lofl  his  life,  wa.? 
taken  prifoner,  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  his  head,  together  with 
the  Duke  of  York's,  fixed  over  York  gates.  Then  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Warwick,  introduced  in  this  play,  is  the  Marquefs 
gf  Montacute  (or  Montague,  as  he  is  called  by  our  author): 
but  he  does  not  die  till  ten  years  after,  in  the  battle  at 
Barnet ;  where  Warwick  likewife  was  killed.    The  truth  is,  the 
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*  Broach'd  with  the  fteely  point  of  Clifford's  lance : 

*  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 


brother  here  mentioned  is  no  perfon  in  the  drama,  and  his  death 
is  only  an  accidental  piece  of  hiftory.  Confulting  (he  Chronicles, 
upon  this  a«5lion  at  Ferrybridge,  I  find  him  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral fon  of  Salilbury,  (in  that  refpeft  a  brother  to  Warwick,)  and 
efteemed  a  valiant  young  gentleman.     Theobald. 

Thy  brother's  Hood  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  which  is 
printed,  like  almolt  all  the  reft  of  the  play,  from  the  folio,  the 
quartos  give  the  following  : 

"  Thy  v.oh\e.  father  in  the  thickeft  throngs 

"  Cried  flill  for  Warwick,  his  ihrice  valiant  fon; 

"  Until  with  thoufand  fvvords  he  was  befet, 

"  And  many  wounds  made  in  his  aged  breaft.       • 

"  And,  as  he  tottering  fat  upon  his  fteed, 

"  He  waft  his  hand  to  me,  and  cried  aloud, 

*'  Eichard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  fon  : 

"  And  ftiU  he  cried,  Warwick,  revenge  my  death  ! 

*'  And  with  thefe  words  he  tumbled  oil'  his  horfe ; 

"  And  fo  the  noble  Salilbury  gave  up  the  ghoft." 

Steevens. 
It  is  here  only  neceiTary  to  refer  to  former  notes  on  fimilar  varia- 
tions ;  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  210,  n.  g  ;  p.  220,  n.  6  3  p.  234,  n.  1  ; 
p.  317,  n.3  ;  p.  322,  n.  3. 

Thy  brother's  hlood  the  thirfiy  earth  hath  drunh,']  In  this  line, 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original  play,  Shakfpeare  had 
probably  the  facred  writings  in  his  thoughts  :  "  And  now  art 
thou  curfed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  re- 
ceive My  ^•ro//i<^r'.«bl';od."     Geiipjis,  iv.  11. 

The  old  play  (as  Theobald  has  obferved)  applies  this  defcrip- 
tion  to  the  death  of  Salilbur}',  contrary  to  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
for  that  nobleman  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  But  both  Hall  and  Holin- 
fhed,  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  relate  the  circumltance  on  which 
this  fpeech,  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  is  founded  ;  and  from  the 
latter  our  author  undoubtedly  took  it.  "  The  Lord  Fitzwalter 
[who  had  been  ftationed  to  keep  the  pafs  of  Ferrybridge]  hear- 
ino-  the  noife,  [made  by  Lord  Clitibrd  and  a  body  of  light-horfe- 
men,  who  attacked  by  furprize  the  party  ftationed  at  the  bridge,] 
fodainly  rofe  our  of  his  bedde,  and  unarmed,  with  a  pollax  in 
his  hande,  thinking  that  it  had  bin  a  fraye  amongft  his  men, 
came  down  to  appeafe  the  fame,  but  ere  he  knew  what  the  mat- 
ter ment,  he  was  flaine,  and  with  him  the  bajiard  of  Salifbur)'', 
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*  Like  to  a  difmal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 

'  JVarwick,  revenge !  brother,  revenge  my  death  ! 
'  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  fleeds, 

*  That  flain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  fmoking  blood, 

*  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghoft. 

*  W^R.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood : 
I'll  kill  my  horfe,  becaufe  I  will  not  fly .4 

*  Why  Hand  we  like  foft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  lofles,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 

*  And  look  upon,5  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jeft  by  counterfeiting  a<5lors  ? 

*  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

*  I'll  never  paufe  again,  never  ftand  ftill, 

*  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  thefe  eyes  of  mine, 
'  Or  fortune  given  me  meafure  of  revenge. 

Edit.  O  Warwick,    I  do  bend  my   knee  with 
thine : 


brother  to  the  erle  of  JVarzvich,  a  valiant  young  gentleman,  and 
of  great  audacltie."  Holinftied,  p.  664.  In  this  aftion  at  Fer- 
rybridge, which  happened  on  the  28th  of  March,  1461,  the  day 
before  the  great  battle  of  Towton,  Lord  Clifford  was  killed. 
The  author  of  this  play  has  blended  the  two  a£tions  together, 

Malone. 

*  I'll  kill  my  horfe,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Miferies  of  Queen  Mar" 
garet,  by  Drayton  : 

"  Refolv'd  to  win,  or  bid  the  world  adieu  : 
"  Which  fpoke,  the  earl  his  fprightly  courfer  flew." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  B.  VIII,  ft.  xiii. 

From  Hall,  Henry  VI.  p.  102.     See  p.  71,  n,  7. 

Steevens. 

*  And  look  upon,]  And  are  mere  fpeftators.  So,  in  The 
Winter  s  Tale,  where  I  idly  fufpefted  fome  corruption  in  the 
text  : 

"  And  look  on  alike."     Malone, 
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'  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  foul  to  thine/ — ■ 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rile  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Tliou  fetter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  ! 

'  Befeeching  thee,^ — if  with  thy  will  it  ftands, 
'  That  to  my  foes  this  body  muft  be  prey, — 

*  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 

*  And  give  fweet  paflage  to  my  linful  foul ! — 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

'  Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand  ; — and,  gentle 
Warwick, 

*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  : — 
'  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

'  That  winter  fhould  cut  off  our  fpring-time  fo. 

^  And,  in  this  vcw,  do  chain  my  foul  to  thine.']  Thus  the  fo- 
lio.    The  quarto  as  follows  : 

"  And  in  that  vow  noiv  join  my  foul  to  thee." 

Steevens. 

'  Befeeching  thee,]     That  is,  befeeching  the  divine  power. 

Shakfpearein  new-forming  this  fpeech  may  feem,  at  the  firft  view 

of  it,  to  have  made  it  obfcure,  by  placing  this  line  immediately 

after — "  Thou  fetter  up,"  &c. 

What  I  have  now  obferved  is  founded  on  a  fuppofition  tliat  the 
words  "  Thou  fetter  up/'  &c.  are  applied  to  Warwick,  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  old  play.  However,  our  author  certainly  in- 
tended to  deviate  from  it,  and  to  apply  this  defcriplion  to  the 
Deity  ;  and  this  is  another  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  obfervation 
already  made  relative  to  the  variations  between  thefe  pieces  and 
the  elder  dramas  on  which  they  were  formed.  In  the  old  play 
the  fpeech  runs  thus : 

*^  Lord  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knees  with  ihintj 
"  And  in  that  vow  now  join  my  foul  to  thee, 
"  Thou  fetter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings: — 
"  Vouchfafe  a  gentle  viftory  to  us, 
"  Or  let  us  die  before  we  lofe  the  day !" 
The  laft  two  lines  are  certainly  here  addreffed  to  the  Deity  j 
but  the  preceding  line,  notwithftanding  the  anachronifm,  feems 
to  be  addreifed  to  Warwick.     Malone. 
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*  War.  Away,  away  !    Once  more,  fweet  lords, 

farewell. 

'  Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
'  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  ftay  ; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  will  ftand  to  us ; 
'  And,  if  we  thrive,  promife  them  fuch  rewards 

*  As  vi<?i:ors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing^  breads ; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-flow  no  longer,^  make  we  hence  amain.' 

[Exeunt* 

®  quailing — ]  i.  e,  finking  into  dejeftion.    So,  in  Ct/jm- 

leline  : 

" my  falfe  fpirlts 

"  Quail  to  remember  : — "     Steevens. 

^  Fore-flow  no  longer,']  To  fore-Jlow  is  to  be  dilatory,  to  loiter. 
So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,   1594  : 

"  Why,  king  Sebaftian,  wilt  thou  now ybre^ozf/?" 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Edward  IL  15p8  : 

"  Fore/low  no  time  ;  fweet  I^ancafter,  let's  march.'* 
Again,  in  Promos  and  Caffandra,   1578  : 

"  Good  knight,  for  time  do  not  my  i^mtforejlow." 

Steevens, 

*  make  we  hence  amain.']     Tnftead  of  this  and  the  two 

preceding  fpeeches,  we  have  in  the  old  play  the  following  : 

"  Geo.  Then  let  us  hafte  to  cheare  the  fouldiers'  hearts, 
"■  And  call  them  pillers  that  will  Hand  to  us, 
"  And  highly  promife  to  remunerate 
"  Their  truftie  fervice  in  thefe  dangerous  warres. 

"  Rich.  Come,  come  avi^ay,  and  ftand  not  to  debate, 
"  For  yet  is  h(jpe  of  fortune  good  enough. 
"  Brothers,  give  me  your  handes,  and  let  us  part, 
*'  And  take  our  leaves  untill  we  meete  againe  ; 
-*'  Where  ere  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
"  Now  I  that  never  wept,  now  melt  in  woe, 
"  To  fee  thefe  dire  mishaps  continue  fo. 
"  Warwick,  farewell." 

"  /far.  Away,  away ;  once  more,  fweet  lords,  fare- 
well."    Malone, 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Excurfons.     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

*  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  fingled  thee  alone  :^ 

*  Suppofe,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

*  And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
'  Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 3 

Clip.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone  i 
This  is  the  hand,  that  ftabb'd  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  flew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  thefe  hands,  that  flew  thy  fire  and  bro- 
ther, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyfelf ; 
And  fo,  have  at  thee. 

\Theyfight.     Warwick  enters  \    Clifford 
fies. 


^  Noiv,  Clifford,  I  have  Jingled  thee  alone:  &c,]     Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  thus  : 

"  Now,  Clifford,  for  York  and  young  Rutland's  death, 
"  This  thirfty  fword,  that  longs  to  drink  thy  blood, 
*'  Shall  lop  thy  limbs,  and  (lice  thy  curfed  heart, 
"  For  to  revenge  the  murders  thou  hail:  made." 

Steevens. 

*   Wert  thou  environ  d  ivith  a  Irazen  wall.']  So,  in  the  fecon^ 
Thehaid  of  Statius,  v.  453  : 

" non  (i  te  ferreus  agger 

*'  Ambiat, — "     Steevens. 
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'  Rich,  Nay,  Warwick,*    fingle  out  fome  other 
chafe ; 
*  For  I  myfelf  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Henry, 

*  K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 
war,  5 
*  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 


*  Nay,  IFarw'ick,  &c.]     We  have  had  two  very  fimilar  lines 
in  the  preceding  play,  p.  384  : 

"  Hold,  Warwick,  feek  thee  out  fome  other  chace  j 
"  For  I  myfelf  muft  hunt  tliis  deer  to  death." 
See  p,  102,  n.2.     Malone. 

*  Tills  battle  fares  like  to  the  mornings  war,  &c.]     Inflead 
of  this  mterefting  fpeech,  the  quartos  exhibit  only  the  following; 

"  O  gracious  God  of  heaven,  look  down  on  us, 
*'  And  fet  fome  ends  to  thefe  inceflfant  griefs  ! 
"  How  like  a  maftlefs  fliip  upon  the  feas, 
"  This  woeful  battle  doth  continue  ftill, 
"  Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  fide  driven, 
"  And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  will  fall. 
"  Oh,  would  my  death  might  ftay  thefe  civil*  jars  t 
"  Would  I  had  never  reign'd,  nor  ne'er  been  king ! 
"  Margaret  and  Clifford  chide  me  from  the  field, 
"  Swearing  they  had  belt  fuccefs  when  I  was  thence. 
"  Would  God  that  I  weie  dead,  fo  all  were  well ; 
"  Or,  would  my  crown  fuffice,  I  were  content 
"  To  yield  it  thfm,  and  live  a  private  life  !" 
The  leading  thought  in  both  thefe  foliloquies  is  borrowed  frora 
Hoiinllied,  p.  665  : — "  This  deadly  conflitt  continued  ten  hours 
in  doubtful  ftate  of  viftorie,  uncertainlie  heaving  and  fetting  oa 
both  fides,"  6cc. 

*  The  quarto,  1600,  printed  by  W.  W.  reads—crztei  jars. 
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*  What  time  the  fhepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails/ 

*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 

*  Now  fways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  lea, 

*  Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 

*  Now  fways  it  that  way,  like  the  felf-fame  fea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 

'  Sometime,  the  flood  prevails  ;  and  then,  the  wind ; 

*  Now,  one  the  better  ;  then,  another  beft ; 

*  Both  tugging  to  be  vi6lors,  breafl:  to  breaft,^ 

*  Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 

*  So  is  the  equal  poife  of  this  fell  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  fit  me  down. 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  ! 

*  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

'  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  fwearing  both, 
'  They  profper  beft  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
'  'Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  fo  j 
'  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God  !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life/ 

Virgil^  however,  y^7i,  T-ib.  X.  v.  354,  has  a  fimllar  comparifon; 

" Expellere  tendunt 

*•'  Nunc  hi,  nunc  illi :   certatur  limine  in  ipfo 

"■  Aufoniae.     Magno  difcordes  aethere  venti 

"  Prselia  ecu  tollunt,  animis  et  viribus  aequis  : 

"  Non  ipfi  inter  le,  non  nubila,  non  mare  cedunt ; 

"  Anceps  pugna  diu  :  ftant  obnixi  omnia  contra,"  &c. 

This  fimile,  however,  originates  with  Efomer  ;  Iliad,  XIV. 

Steevens. 

^  thejliepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails,']  So,  in  Loves  La' 

lours  Lojt : 

"  "When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

"  And  Dick  the  Jhepherd  lloivs  his  nail, — ."    Malone. 

'  Both  tugging  to  be  viSiors,  breajl  to  breaji,']  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  vulgarirm  that  gives  fuch  acknowledged  force  to  the 
following  line  in  Lee's  Rival  Queens  : 

"  When  Greeks  join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 

Steevens. 
^  methinhs,  it  tvere  a  happy  life,']  This  fpeech  is  mourn- 
ful and  foft,  exquifitely  fuited  to  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
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*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  fwaiii ; 

*  lb  lit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

*  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  fee  the  minutes  how  they  run : 

*  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete,^ 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

*  How  many  days  will  flnifh  up  the  year, 

*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When' this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times  i 

*  So  many  hours  mud  I  tend  my  flock ; 

*  So  many  hours  muft  I  take  my  reft ; 

*  So  many  hours  muft  I  contemplate ; 

*  So  many  hours  muft  I  fport  myfelf ; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  j^ 

*  So  many  years  ^  ere  I  fliall  Iheer  the  fleece  : 


makes  a  pleafing  interchange,  by  affording,  amidft  the  tumult 
and  horror  of  the  battle,  an  unexpeded  glimie  of  rural  inno- 
cence and  patloral  tranquilhty.     Johnson. 

This  Ipeech  llrongly  confirms  the  remark  made  by  Sir  Jofliua 
Reynolds  on  a  palTage  in  Macleth,  Vol.  X.  p,  72,  n.  3. 

Malone. 
• '  Thereby  to  fee  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

Hotv  many  make  the  hour  full  complete^,]   So,  in  our  author's 
Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Stuff  up  his  lufl,  as  minutes ^fill  up  hours."    Malone. 

^  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ;]  Poof  fool,  it  has  already 

been  obfefVed,  is  an  expreHion  of  tendernefs,  often  ufcd  by  our 
autlior,     Malone. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  fceue  the  lafl : 

"  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd." 
See  notes  on  this  paifage.  Vol.  XVII.     Steevens. 

^  So  many  years  ere  I  jhall  Jheer  the  fleece  ;]  i.  e.  the  year* 
which  muft  elapfebetween  the  time  of  the  yeaning"  of  theewes,  and 
the  lambs  arriving  to  fuch  a  flate  as  to  admit  of  being  fhorn. 
Mr.  Rowe  changed  years  to  months  ;  which  was  followed  by  the 
lubfequent  editors  ;  and  in  the  next  line  inferted  the  word  weeks ^ 
not  obferving  that  hours  is  ufed  there,  and  throughout  thisfpeech. 

Vol.  XIV.  G 
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*  So  minutes,    hours,    days,  weeks,   months,  and 

years, 

*  Pafs'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  Hfe  were  this  !  how  fv\eet !  how  lovely  ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bufh  a  fweeter  fhade 

*  To  Ihepherds,  looking  on  their  filly  fheep, 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

*  To  kings,  that  fear  their  fubje6ls'  treachery  ? 

*  O,  yes  it  doth  ;  a  thoufand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude, — the  fhepherd's  homely  curds^ 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  fleep  under  a  frefh  tree's  fhade, 

*  All  which  fecure  and  fweetly  he  enjoys, 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  His  viands  fparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

*  When  care,  mistruft,  and  treafon  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.     Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his  Father,^ 
dragging  in  the  dead  Body. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  no-body.—. 
'  This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  flew  in  fight, 
'  May  be  pofiefled  with  fome  fiore  of  crowns : 

*  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

as  a  diflyllable.     Years  is  in  that  line  likewife  ufed  as  a  word  of 
two  fyllables,     Malone. 

This  diiryllabical  pronunciation  will  by  no  means  fuit  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  verie,  however  it  may  be  admitted  in  other  parts  of 
it.     I  have  retained  Mr,  Rowes  very  neceffary  inferlion. 

Steevens. 

^  Enter  a  Son  &c.]  Thefe  two  horrible  incidents  are  Telected 
to  ihow  the  innumerable  calamities  of  civil  war.     Johnson. 

In  the  battle  of  Conftantine  and  Maxentius,  by  Raphael,  the 
feeond  of  thele  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 

Steevens. 
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*  To  fome  man  elfe,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 

*  Who's  this  ? — O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
^  Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 

*  O  heavy  times,  begetting  fuch  events  ! 

'  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  prefs'd  forth ; 
'  My  father,  being  tlie  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 

*  Came  on  the  part  of"  York,  prefs'd  by  his  mafteri 
*^  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 

*  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 

*  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  ! — • 

*  My  tears  fhall  wipe  away  thefe  bloody  marks ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  fpe6lacle  \^  O  bloody  times ! 
Whilft  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
'  Poor  harmlefs  lambs  abide  their  enmity, — 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with 

grief.5 


*  0  piteous  fpeflacle  !  &:c.]  In  the  old  play  the  King  does  not 
fpeak,  till  both  the  Son  and  the  Father  have  appeared,  and  fpoken, 
and  then  the  following  words  are  attributed  to  him,  out  of  which 
Shakfpeare  has  formed  two  diftinft  fpeeches  : 

"  Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  common  grief! 

"  Whilft  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

"  Poor  lambs  do  feel  the  rigour  of  their  wraths. 

"  The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

*'  The  fatal  colours  of  our  ftriving  houfes. 

"  Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  other  perifti, 

"  For,  if  you  ftrive,  ten  thoufand  lives  muft  perifli." 

MalonEo 

*  And  lei  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 

Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o  ei- char gd  with  grief."]  The 
meaning  is  here  inaccurately  expreffed.  The  King  intends  to 
fay  that  the  ftate  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  fliall  be  like  that  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  all  fliall  be  deftroyed  by  power  formed 
within  themfelves.    Johnson. 

G2 
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Enter  a  Father,  ivho  has  hilled  his  Son,  with  thd 
Body  in  his  Arms. 

'  Fa  th.  Thou  that  fo  floutly  haft  refifted  me, 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  haft  any  gold  ; 

■^  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.— 
'  But  let  me  fee  : — is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 

*  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  fon  ! — 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye ;  fee,  fee,  what  fhowers  arife, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempeft  of  my  heart,*^ 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  !— 
'  O,  pity,  God,  this  miferable  age  ! — 

*  What  ftratagems,'  how  fell,  how  butcherly^ 

'  ivhatJJiowers  ar'ife. 


Bloivn  with  the  tvhidy  tempcjl  of  my  heart,"]     This  image 
bad  occurred  in  the  precedhig  A6t : 

For  rag'nig  wind  blows  up  incejfantjliowers.   Steevens. 

'  What  ftratagems  J  Stratagem  feems  to  ftand  here  only  for  an 
event  of  war,  or  may  intend  fnares  and  furprizes.     Johnson. 

Stratagem  is  nfed  by  Shakfpeare  not  merely  to  exprefs  the 
events  and  furprizes  of  war. — ^I'he  word  means  in  this  place  fome 
dreadful  event,  as  it  does  alfo  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IK. 
where  Northumberland  fays  : 

"  Every  minute  now 

"  Should  be  the  father  of  {omefratagem." 

Stratagemma,  in  Italian,  bears  the  fame  acceptation  which 
Shakfpeare  gives  to  the  Englifh  word  Stratagem,  in  thefe  two 
paffages.  Bernini  in  his  Hi/iory  of  Herefies,  fays :  "  Ma  Dio 
puni  la  Francia,  &  la  Spagna,  co'l  flagello  dei  Vandali,  per 
I'Erefia  abbracciata,  &  piu  gravamente  puni  Roma,  prevaricata 
di  nuovo,  al  culto  de  gl'  idoli,  con  il  facco  che  gli  diedero. 
Orofio,  che  defcriffe  quelle  firatagemme,  paragon!  Roma  a 
Sodoma,  chiamando  i  Romani  peccatori." 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  paffage/^rcricf^ewiwe  means  d'lfqjirous 
events,  aajiratagem  does  in  this  place.     M.  Mason. 

"  Stratngeme.  A  policie  or  fubtle  device  in  warre,  whereby 
the  enemieis  often  vanquifhed."    BuUokar's  Englifli  Expojitor, 
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*  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
^  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 
'  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  foon,^ 
'  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  !? 


o6lavo,  1616.  Florio,  in  his  Italian  Bifl.  15C}S,  defines  Strata- 
gema,  "  a  policie,  a  wile,  or  wittie  fliitt  in  ivarrey  This  was 
undoubtedly  its  ordinary  lenfe  in  our  author's  time,  though  theu 
and  afterwards  it  was  occalionally  ufed  for  any  fubtle  device  or 
policy.     Here  it  has  unqueltionably  its  ordinary  iignification. 

Malone. 
Mr.  Malone  alTerts  th:itjtratagem  in  this  place  means  a  fubtle 
device  in  war ;  but  I  ftill  adhere  to  my  former  opinion,  that  it 
means  a  difaftrous  event,  or  an  atrocious  aSiion.  Can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  a  father  in  the  paroxyfm  of  defpair,-  on  finding  that  he 
had  killed  with  his  own  hand,  his  only  fon,  fliouldcall  that  horrid 
deed  ^  fubtle  device  in  war  ?  When  Lorenzo  fays,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  that — 

"  The  man  who  hath  no  mufick  In  himfelf  &c. 
"  Is  fit  for  treafons,  jiratagems,  and  fpoils," 
Could  he  mean  to  rank  the  fubtle  devices  of  war  in  the  fame  clafs 
with  the  worft  of  crimes  ? 

We  find  the  wordjiratagefn  in  The  True  Chronicle  Hifiory  of 
King  Lear,  p.  41/,  where  Regan  fays  to  the  Meffenger — 
"  Haft  thou  the  heart  to  aft  afratagem, 
"  And  give  a  ftab  or  two,  if  need  require  ? 

"  Mefenger.  I  have  a  heart  compatl;  of  adamant 
"  Which  never  knew  what  melting  pity  meant. 
*'  I  weigh  no  more  the  murd'ring  of  a  man, 
"  Than  I  refpeft  the  cracking  of  a  flea, 
'*  When  I  do  catch  her  biting  on  my  ikin. 
"  If  you  will  have  your  hulband  or  your  father, 
"  Or  both  of  them,  fent  to  another  world, 
"■  Do  but  command  me  do  it,  it  fliall  be  done." 
It  is  evident  that  Regan's  ftratagem,  or  fubtle  device,  was 
cjfafination.     M.  Mason. 

'  O  hoy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  fan,"]  Becaufe  had  he 
been  born  later,  he  would  not  now  have  been  of  years  to  engage 
in  tliis  quarrel.     WakburtoNc 

*  j4nd  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  .']  i.  e.  He  fliould 
have  done  it  by  not  bringing  thee  into  being,  to  make  both  father 
and  fon  tlius  miferable.  This  is  the  fenfe,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  the 
two  lines ;  however,  an  indifterent  fenfe  was  better  than  none 
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K.  Hen.  Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  comr 
mon  grief ! 

*  O,  that  my  death  would  ftay  thefe  ruthful  deeds  !— 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  i — ■ 
The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  ftriving  houfes  : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  refembles  ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  prefent : 


as  it  Js  brought  to  by  the  Oxford  editor,  by  reading  the  lines  thus  : 
O  hoy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  toofoon.     Warburton. 

I  rather  think  the  meaning  of  the  line.  And  hath  bereft  thee 
of  thy  life  toofoon,  to  be  this  :  Thy  father  expofed  thee  to  danger 
by  giving  thee  life  toofoon,  and  hath  lereft  thee  of  life  hy  living 
himfelf  too  long,     Johnson. 

The  Oxford  editor  might  have  jullified  the  change  he  made, 
from  the  authority  of  the  quarto,  according  to  which  I  would 
read  -,  explaining  tlie  firft  line  thus  :  Thy  father  begot  thee  at  too 
late  a  period  of  his  life,  and  therefore  thou  wert  not  old  and 
Jirong  enough  to  cope  with  him.  The  next  line  can  want  no 
explanation.  Mr.  Toilet  thinks,  that  by  too  late  is  meant  too 
lately,  as  in  King  Richard  III.  Ad  III : 

"  Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title," 

Steevens. 

Too  late,  without  doubt,  means  too  recently.     The  memory 

of  thy  virtues  and  thy  haplefs  end  is  too  recent,  to  be  thought  of 

without  the  deepeft  anguifh.      The  fame  quaint  expreliion  is 

found  in  ouv  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life, 
"  Which  (he  too  early  and  too  late  hath  fpill'-d." 
Here  late  clearly  means  lately.     Again,  in  this  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI : 

"  Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears." 
Jn  the  old  play  this  and  the  preceding  line  ftand  thus  : 
"  Poor  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late, 
'^  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too/oow."     Malone. 

The  prefent  reading  appears  to  be  far  the  more  eligible.  Had 
the  fon  been  younger,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  the 
levy  that  brought  him  into  the  field  3  and  had  the  father  recog- 
nized him  before  the  mortal  blow,  it  would  not  have  been  tgo 
late  to  have  faved  him  from  deatli.    Henley. 
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Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  other  flourifh  ! 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thoufand  lives  mull  wither.* 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  deathj 
Take  on  with  me,^  and  ne'er  befatisfied  ? 

Fj  th.  How  will  m^  wife,  for  flaughter  of  my  fon, 

*  Shed  feas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  fatisfied  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country,^  for  theie  woe- 
ful chances, 
^  Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  fatisfied  ? 

'  Son.  Was  ever  fon,  fo  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

^  Fath.  Was  ever  father,  io  bemoan'd  a  fon  .H 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thoufand  lives  muji  wither,]  Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  thus  : 

"  For  if  you  ftrive,  a  thoufand  lives  muft  peri/Ii." 

Stbevens. 

I  think  the  word  wither  is  more  likely  to  have  been  inadver- 
tently repeated  by  the  tranfcriber,  than  fubflituted  by  Shakfpeare 
for  the  former  word.     Malon^. 

*  Take  on  with  rne,']  Be  enraged  at  me.  So,  in  a  pamphlet 
by  T.  Naihe,  15^2  :  "  Some  will  take  on,  like  a  madman,"  &:c. 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  344,  n.  6.     Malone. 

To  take  on  is  a  phrafe  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  vulgar,  and  fig- 
Jiifies — to  perjift  in  clamorous  lamentation.     Steevens. 

^  How  will  the  country,  'kc.'\  So  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus: 
"  How  will  the  country  now  mifdeem  their  king  ! 
*•■  Oh,  would  my  death  their  minds  could  fatisfy  !" 
To  mif-think  is  to  think  ill,  unfavourably.     So,  in  The  North- 
ern Lafs,   1033  : 

" and  heaven  pardon  me  what  I  mif-thought  every  hour 

of  the  night !"     Steevens. 

This  word,  which  Shakfpeare  fubftituted  for  mifdeem,  he  has 
again  ufed  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  we  the  gi'eatert  are  mif-thought, 
"  For  things  that  others  do."     Malone. 

*  Was  ever  fon,  fo  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

IFas  ever  father,  fo  bemoan'd  his  fon  P']  The  variation  is  here 
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*  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  fo  grievVl  for  fubjedls* 

woe  ? 

*  Much  is  your  forrow ;  mine,  ten  times  fo  much. 

'  Son,  I'll  bear  thee  hence,^  where  I  may  weep 
my  hlL  j^Exit,  ivith  the  Body. 

*  Fa  th.  Thefe  arms  of  mine  fhall  be  thy  wind- 

ing-fheet ; 

*  My  heart,  fweet  boy,  (ball  be  thy  fepulchre ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  Ihall  go, 

*  My  fighing  breaft  fliall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

*  And  fo  obfequious  will  thy  father  be,^ 

*  Sad  for  the  lofs  of  thee,'  having  no  more, 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  ^  his  valiant  fons. 

I'll  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  (hould  not  kill. 

[Exit,  luith  the  Bodij. 


worth  remarking,  for  in  the  old  play  the  correfponding  lines 
are : 

"  Was  ever  fon  fo  rude,  his  father  s  blood  to  fpill ! 

"  Was  ever  father  fo  unnatural,  his  fon  to  kill  ?" 

Maloxe. 

*  nil-ear  thee  hence;  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  old  play- 
thus  : 

"  I'll  bear  thee  hence  from  this  accurfed  place,  , 

"  For  woe  is  to  me,  to  fee  my  father's  face."     Malone. 

°  Andfo  obfequious  will  thy  father  he,"]  Olfequious  is  here 
careful  of  obfequies,  or  of  funeral  rites.     Johnson. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  Hamlet : 

"  -{.o  dio  obfequious  ionoyff."     Steevens. 

'  Sad  Jbr  the  lofs  of  thee,']  The  old  copy  reads — men  for  the 
lofs  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  made  the  alteration ;  but  I  think  we  might 
read : 

"  fo  obfequious  will  thy  father  be, 

"  Man,  for  the  lofs  of  thee"  .^;c.     Steevens, 

'  As  Priam  was  for  all — ]  I  having  but  one  fon,  will  grieve 
as  much-for  that  one,  as  Priam,  who  had  many,  could  grieve  fof 
many,     Johnson. 
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^  K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 
care, 
'  Here  fits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  Excurjions.     Enter  Queen  Margaret, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

'  Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  !  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

*  Away  !   for  death  doth  hold  us  in  purfuit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,    my  lord,  towards  Ber- 

wick pofl  amain : 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
'  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  fight, 

^  With  fiery  eyes,  fparkling  for  very  wrath, 

*  And  bloody  fteel  grafp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 

*  Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

'  ExE,  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them  : 
^  Nay,  flay  not  to  expoftulate,  make  fpeed ; 
Or  elfe  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

*  K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  fweet 

Exeter ; 
'  Not  that  I  fear  to  flay,  but  love  to  go 
'  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward ;  away ! 

\_ExeunL 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  fame. 

A  loud  Alarum.     Enter  ClifporDj  ivounded.^ 

'  Clif.  Here  burns  my  candle  out,    ay,  here  it 
dies,' 
Which,  while  it  laded,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O,  Lan caller  !   I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  foul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glew'd  many  friends  to  thee ; 
'  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt.* 
Impairing  Henry,"  ftrength'ning  mi--proud  York, 
The  common  people  fwurm  like  fummer  flies  :3 


^  Enter  Clifford,  wounded.']  The  quarto  adds,  with  an  arroip 
in  his  7ieck.  In  ridicule  of  this,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have 
introduced  Ralph,  the  grocer's  prentice,  in  The'  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pintle,  with  a  forked  ari(yw  through  his  head.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  Holiiiihed,  p  664,  that  this  circumftance 
has  fome  relation  to  the  truth :  "  The  lord  Clitford,  either  for 
heat  or  paine,  putting  off  his  gorget  fuddenlie,  with  an  arrow 
(as  fome  faie)  without  a  head,  was  ftriken  into  the  throte,  and 
immediately  rendered  his  fpirit."     Steevens. 

*  Here  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dieSjl  So,  in  the  firll 
part  of  this  play  : 

"  Here  dies  the  dujky  torch  of  Mortimer.''^      Steevens. 

*  thy  tough  commixtures  melt.]  Perhaps  better,  the  tough 

commixture.     Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — "  that  tough  commixture  melts." 

Steevens. 

^  The  common  people  fwarm  like  fummer  flies  .-]  This  line, 
which  is  not  in  the  folio,  was  recovered  from  the  old  play  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  The  context  fhows,  that  like  a  line  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the 
tranfcriber  or  compoiitor.     Malone. 
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And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  fun  ?* 
And  who  fliines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O  Phoebus  !  hadfl  thou  never  given  confents 
That  Phaeton  fhould  check  tliy  fiery  Heeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  fcorch'd  the  earth : 
And,  Henry,  hadft  thou  fway'd  as  kings  fhould  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  fprung  like  fummer  flies; 
^  I,  and  ten  thoufand  in  this  lucklefs  realm. 
Had  left  no  rnourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadft  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherifli  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

^  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  much  le- 
nity ? 
JBootlefs  are  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my  wounds  ; 

*  No  way  to  fly,  nor  ftrength  to  hold  out  flight  :^ 
The  foe  is  mercilefs,  and  will  not  pity ; 

For,  at  their  hands,  I  have  deferv'd  no  pity. 

*  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 

And  much  effufe  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint : — ■ 


*  The  common  people  fwarm  like  fummer  files  : 
And  whither  fiy  the  gnats,  hut  to  the  fun  /"]     HencCj  per- 
haps, originated  the  following  palFage  in  The  Bard  of  Gray : 
*'  The  fwarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  borne  ? 
"  Gone  to  falute  the  rifing  morn."     Steevens. 

^  O  Phoebus  f  hadji  thou  never  given  confent — ]  The  Duke 
of  York  had  been  entrufted  by  Henry  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment both  in  Ireland  and  France  ;  and  hence  perhaps  was  taught 
to  afpire  to  the  throne.     Malone. 

^  No  ivay  to  fly,  norjlrength  to  hold  out  flight :]  This  line  is 
clear  and  proper  as  it  is  now  read  ;  yet  perhaps  an  oppolition  of 
images  was  meant,  and  Clitford  faid  : 

No  way  tojly,  norjlrength  to  holdout  fight.     Johnson. 

The  fenfe  of  the  original  reading  is — No  way  to  fly,  nor  with 

ftrength  fufficient  left  to  fuftaiu  myfelf  iu  flight,  if  there  were. 

Steevens. 
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Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick, -and  the  refl ; 

*  I  ftabb'd  your  father's  bofoms,  fplit  my  breaft.7 

\He  faints. 

jdlarum  and  Retreat,  Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

*  Edjv.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  ;^   good   fortune 
bids  us  paufe, 
^  And  fmooth   the  frowns  of  war  9  with  peaceful 
looks. — 

*  Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen  ; — 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  fail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  guft, 


'  I  flabb'd  your  fathers'  bofoms,  fplit  my  brenji.']  So  the  folia. 
The  quartos  read : 

"  I  ftabb'd  your  father's,  now  come  fpUt  my  breaft." 

Steevens. 

*  Now  breathe  we,  lords  j]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech  the  quartos 
have  the  following  : 

"  Thus  far  our  fortunes  keep  an  upward  courfe, 
"  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  viftory. 
"  Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
"  That  now  towards  Berwick  doth  poft  amain  :— — 
"  But  think  you  that  Clifford  is  fled  away  with  them  ?" 

Steevens. 
This  battle,  in  which  the  houfe  of  York  was  vidorious,  was 
fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  (Palm  Sunday)  1401.  The  royal  army  confifted,  ac- 
cording to  Hall,  of  about  forty  thoufand  men ;  and  the  young 
Duke  of  York's  forces  were  48,700.  In  this  combat,  which 
lafted  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  a6tions  of  the  two  following 
days,  thirty-fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-fix  perfons 
are  faid  to  have  been  killed  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  un- 
doubtedly Lancaflrians.     Malone. 

*  Arid  fmooth  the  frowns  of  war — ]   So,  in  K.  Richard  III : 

"  Grim-vLfag'd  tvar  hath  fmooth'd  his  wrinkled  front,"  , 

Steevens. 
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*  Command  an  argofy  to  ftem  the  waves. 

*  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

JVar.  No,  'tis  impoffible  he  fliould  efcape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  fpeak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave:* 

*  And,  wherefoe'er  he  is,  he's  furely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans,  and  die.<!. 

Edw.  Whofe  foul  ^  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 
leave  ? 

Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  de- 
parting.3 

Edit.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 


,  *  — —  mark'd  him  for  the  grave  .•]  Young  has  transferred  this 
expreffion  to  Alonzo  in  The  Revenge  : 

"  This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave." 
A  limilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifth  Iliad  : 
"  Our  braveft  foe  is  mark'd  for  death  ;  he  cannot  long 

fuftain 
'*■  My  violent  fhaft, — "     Steevens. 

.  *  Edw.  JFhqfefoul  &CC.']  I  have  diftinguilhed  this  and  the  two 
'  follov/ing  fpeeches  according  to  the  autliority  of  the  quarto.  The 
folio  gave  all  to  Richard,  except  the  lail  line  and  half. 

Steevens. 
I  have  alfo  followed  the  original  regulation,  becaufe  it  feenis 
abfurd  that  Richard  iTiould  firil  fay  to  his  brother,  or  to  one  of 
the  foldiers,  "  See  who  it  is  ;" — and  then,  himfelf  declare  that 
it  is  Clifford  ;  and  therefore  I  fuppofe  the  variation  in  the  folio 
arofe,  not  from  Shakfpeare,  but  from  fome  negligence  or  inac- 
curacy of  a  compolitor  or  tranfcriber.     M .\lone. 

^  • •  like  life  and  death's  departing.']    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 

reads,  like  life  in  death  departing ;  which  Dr.  Warburtou  has 
received.     Johnson. 

The  quartos  read,  like  life  and  death's  departure.    Steevens. 

— —  like  life  and  death's  departing.]  Departing  iov fefiaration. 

Malone, 
There  is  no  occafion  for  correftion.     "  'Till  death  us  depart" 
was  the  expreffion  in  the  old  Marriage  Service.     Farmer. 
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'  Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clif- 
ford ; 

*  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
'  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth,4 

*  But  fet  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

*  From  whence  that  tender  fpray  did  fweetly  fpring, 

*  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down 
the  head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 

*  Inftead  whereof,  let  this  fupply  the  room  ; 
Meafure  for  meafure  muft  be  anfwered. 

Eojr.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  fcreech-owl  to  o\xt 
houfe, 
'  That  nothing  fung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  :5 

*  Now  death  fhall  ftop  his  difmal  threatening  found^ 
'  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  fhall  fpeak. 

\_jittendaiits  bring  the  Body  forivard^ 

War.  I  think  his  underftanding  is  bereft : — 


*  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth,']  It  is  manifefl 
from  this  and  many  other  paflages,  that  the  author  of  the  old 
play,  where  the  correfponding  line  ftands  thus  : 

"  Who  killed  our  tender  brother  Rutland— v" 
imagined  that  Rutland  was  younger  than  George  and  Richard  j 
whereas  he  was  in  fa6t  older  than  them  bnth,  being  the  Duke  of 
York's  fecond  fon ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  bore  a  title  by 
eourtefy  :  and  a  particular  ftipulation  was  made  in  the  compact 
entered  into  between  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  that  Rut- 
land, as  well  as  his  elder  brother  Edward  Earl  of  March,  ibould 
fwear  to  the  due  obfervance  of  the  agreement.  Shakfpeare  has, 
we  fee,  fallen  into  the  fame  error  ;  as  have  Habington  in  his 
nervous  and  elegant  Hijiorij  of  Edward  IF.  and  feveral  other 
hiftorians.     M  alone. 

S-. fcreech-o\v\  to  our  hovfe, 

T/^aniothing  fung  bat  death  fsfr.]  So,  in  K.  Richard  III : 
"  Out  on  you,  owls  !  nothing  butfongs  of  death  ?" 

Steevens. 
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Speak,    Clifford,    doft   thou   know  who  fpeaks  to 

thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'erfhades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  fees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  fay. 

Rich.  O,   'would  he  did  !    and  fo,  perhaps,  he 
doth  ; 
'  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

*  Becaufe  he  would  avoid  fuch  bitter  taunts 

*  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.  If  fo  thou  think'ft,    vex  him  with  eager 
words.^ 

Rich.  Clifford,  afk  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edit.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootlefs  penitence. 

War.  Clifford,  devife  excufes  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devife  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults, 

'  Rich.  Thou  didfi  love  York,  and  I  am  fon  to 
York. 

EDjr.  Thou  pitied'fl  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 

Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you 
now  ? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  I  fwear  as  thou 
wafl  wont. 

'  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 

*  When  Cliffbid  cannot  fpare  his  friends  an  oath : — > 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead  ;  And,  by  my  foul, 

'If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life. 
That  I  in  all  defpite  might  rail  at  him. 


* eager  words. 1  Sour  words  j  words  of  alperity. 

JOHNSOK. 

So,  in  Hnmlet  : 

"  h  is  a  flipping  and  an  eager  air."     Steevbns-u 
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*  This  hand  fhould  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  iflb- 

ing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whole  unftaunched  thirfl 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  fatisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead  :  Off  with  the  traitor's 

head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  Hands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
'  From  whence  (hall  Warwick  cut  the  lea  to  France^, 
And  alk  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  : 
So  fhalt  thou  linevv  both  thefe  lands  together ; 
'  Andj  having  France  thy  friend,    thou  fhalt  /lot 

dread 
The  fcatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rife  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  fting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
Firft,  will  I  fee  the  coronation  ; 
'  And  then  to  Britany  I'll  crofs  the  fea,^ 
To  effect  this  marriage,  fo  it  pleafe  my  lord, 

Edjv.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  fweet  Warwick,  fet  it 
be: 

*  For  on  thy  fhoulder  do  I  build  my  feat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counfel  and  confent  is  wanting. — 
'  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Glofter ; — 

'  And  George,  of  Clarence  ; — Warwick,  as  ourfeli^ 

*  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleafeth  beft. 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence  ;  George,  of 
Glofter ; 


'  And  then  to  Britany  77/  crofs  thefea,']  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  thvis : 

"  And  afterward  I'll  crofs  the  feas  to  France." 

Steeven5» 
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For  Glofter's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.^ 

PFjr.  Tut,  that's  a  foolifli  obfervation  ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Glofter  :  Now  to  London, 
To  fee  thefe  honours  in  pofieffion.  \_Exeunt, 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

^  Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 

Enter  Two  Keepers,^  with  Crofs-bows  in  their 
Hands, 

'  ]  Kee^.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  ^  we'll 
fhroud  ourfelves ; 


*  too  ominous.']  Alluding,  perhaps,  totlie  deaths  of  Tho- 

inas  of  Woodftock,  and  Humphrey,  Dukes  of  Glofter. 

Steevens, 
The  author  of  the  original  play,  in  which  this  line  is  found, 
probably  had  here  a  paflage  in  Hall's  Chronicle  in  his  thoughts  : 
*'  It  feemeth  to  many  men  that  the  name  and  title  ot  Gloucefter 
hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckie  to  diverfe,  whiche  for  their 
honor  have  bene  eretted  by  creation  of  princes  to  that  ftile  and 
dignitie  j  as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woodftocke,  fon  to  kynge 
Edwarde  the  thirde,  and  this  duke  Humplirey,  [who  was  killed 
at  Bury  ;]  whiche  three  perfons  by  miferable  death  tinithed  iheir 
dales  ;  and  after  them  king  Richard  the  iii.  alfo  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter, in  civil  warre  was  flaine  and  confounded  ;  io  that  this 
name  of  Gloucefter  is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate 
ftile,  as  the  proverbe  fpeaketh  of  Sejanes  horfe,  whofe  ryder  was 
ever  unhorfed,  and  whofe  polTeflbr  was  ever  brought  to  miferie." 

Malone. 

*  two  Keepers,']  In  the  folio,  inftead  of  tivo  keepers,  we 

have,  through  negligence,  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  repre- 
fented  thefe  characters  3  Sinklo  and  Hu7iiphrey.  See  Vol.  IX. 
p.  23,  n.7  .     Malone, 

V--  XIV,  H 
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'  For  throuixb  this  laund  ^  anon  the  deer  will  come 


*t>' 


Dr.  Grey  obferves  from  Hall  and  Holinfhed,  that  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  took  King  Henry,  was  Cantlowe.  See  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitls  note  on  the  firit  Icene  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

I  learn  alfo  from  one  of  the  Pajlon  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  249^ 
that  Giles  Sencilowe  was  among  the  perfons  then  in  Scotland  with 
the  Queen.     Steevens. 

One  Giles  Santlowe,  Efquire,  is  among  thofe  attainted  by  King 
Edward's  firil  parliament,  and  may  poffibly  be  here  meant,  but 
no  perfon  of  that  name  feems  to  have  been  any  way  concerned 
in  the  capture  of  the  late  king  ;  who,  according  to  IF.  Uyrcejier, 
was  adually  taken  in  Lancajhire,  by  two  knights  named  John 
Talhois  and  Richard  Tun/tall, — JuJy,  1404.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  obferves,  it  was  recorded  "  that  a  fon  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Talhois  apprehended  him  as  he  fat  at  dinner  in  Wadding- 
toivn-hall;  and  like  a  common  malefaftor,  with  his  legs  under 
the  horfe's  belly,  guarded  him  toward  London."  It  is  a  more 
certain  fa£t,  which  I  have  from  records  in  the  Duchy  Office,  that 
King  Edward  granted  to  Sir  James  Harrington  a  rent-charge  of 
one  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  lordfhip  of  Rowland  in  Lancafhire, 
in  recompence  of  his  great  and  laborious  diligence  about  the  cap- 
ture and  detention  of  the  king's  great  traitor,  rebel  and  enemy, 
lately  called  Henry  the  Sixth,  made  by  the  faid  James  ;  and  like- 
wife  annuities  to  Richard  Tallot,  Thomas  Talbot,  Efquires, — 
Tallot,  and — Live  fey,  for  their  fervices  in  the  fame  capture. 
See  alfo,  Rymer's  Fcedera,  xi.  548.  Henry  had  for  fome  time  been 
harboured  by  James  Maychell  of  Crakenthorpe,  Weftmoreland, 
lb.  5^5.  It  feems  clear,  however,  that  the  prefent  fcene  is  to  be 
placed  near  tlie  Scottilh  border.  The  King  himfelf  fays  : 
"  From  Scotland  am  I  ftol'n,  even  of  pure  love ;" 

And  Hall  (and  Holinfhed  after  him)  tells  us  "  He  was  no 
fooner  entered  [into  England,]  but  he  was  knowen  and  taken  of 
one  Cantlow,  and  brought  toward  the  king."     Ritson. 

*  .  brake — ]    A  brake  anciently  lignified  a  f/nV^e^     So, 

in  A  Midfummer- Night" s  Dream  :  "  This  green  plot  Ihall  be  our 
ftage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring  houfe."  Again  :  "  Enter 
into  that  brake,  and  fo  every  one  according  to  his  cue."  See  the 
latter  part  of  a  note  on  Meafure  for  Meafure,  Vol.  VI.  p.  232. 

Steevens. 

^  this  laund  — ]  Laund  means  the  fame  as  lawn  ;  a  plain 

extended  between  woods. 

So,  in  the  old  play  of  Orlando  Furinfo,  15Q4  : 

"  And  that  they  trace  the  fhady  tawnds/'  &c. 
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'  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  (land, 
'  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep.  I'll  ftay  above  the  hill,  fo  both  may 

fhoot. 

*  1  Keep.    That  cannot  be ;    the   noife  of  thy 

crofs-bow  3 

*  Will  fcare  the  herd,  and  fo  my  (hoot  is  loft. 

*  Here  (land  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  beft ; 

*  And,  for  the  time  lliall  not  feem  tedious, 

*  I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  felf-place  where  now  we  mean  to  ftand. 

*  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  ftay  till  he  be 

paft.4 

Writer  King  Henry,  difguifed,  with  a  Prayer-book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  ftol'n,  even  of  pure 
love, 

*  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wifhful  fight.S 
'  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  fcepter  wrung  from  thee. 


Again : 

"  Tread  flie  thefe  lawnds,  kind  Flora  boafts  her  pride." 

Steevens. 

^  ■"   '    the  noife  of  thy  crofs-bow — ]  The  poet  appears  not  to 
have  forgot  the  lecrets  of  his  former  profelfion. 
So,  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edtnonton,   l508  : 

"  Did  I  not  hear  a  bow  go  off,  and  the  buck  bray  ?" 

Steevens. 

*  let's  ftay  till  he  be  paji.']    So  the  folio.     The  quartos 

read  : 

"  — — let's  liften  him  a  while."     Steevens. 

*  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wijhful  fight.']  So  the  folio. 
The  quartos  perhaps  better,  thus  : 

**  And  thus  difguis'd  to  greet  my  native  land." 

Steevens, 
H2 
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*  Thy   balm   wafh'd    off,^    wherewith    thou    wait 

anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caefar  now, 
'  No  humble  fuitors  prels  to  fpeak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redrefs  of  thee ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myfelf  ? 

'  1  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whofe  Ikin's  a  keeper's 
fee : 
^  This  is  the  quondam  king  ;7.  let's  feize  upon  him. 


*  Thy  halm  wajk'd  off,']  This  is  an  image  very  frequent  in  the 
works  of  Shakfpeare.     So  again,  in  this  fcene  : 
"  I  was  anointed  king." 

It  is  common  in  thefe  plays  to  find  the  fame  images,  whether 
jocular  or  ferious,  frequently  recurring.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fea 
"  Can  wafh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king." 
It  is  obfervable  that  this  line  is  one  of  thofe  additions  to  the 
original  play,  which  are  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malone. 

'  This  is  f/te  quondam  king  ;  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos 
thus  : 

"  Ay,  marry,  fir,  here's  a  deer ;  his  fkin  is  a 

"  Keeper's  fee.     Sirrah  fl:and  clofe  ;  for  as  I  think, 

''  This  is  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd." 

Steevens. 

Qumidam  had  not  in  Shakfpeare's  time  uniformly  acquired  a 
ludicrous  fenfe.  "  Make  them  cjuondavis  (lays  Latimer  in  one 
of  his  Sermons,)  out  with  them,  caft  them  out  of  tlieir  oflSce." 
And  in  another  place  :  "  He  will  have  every  man  a  quondam,  as 
he  is.  As  for  my  quondawjliip  I  thank  God  that  he  gaue  me  the 
grace  to  come  by  it,  by  fo  honeft  a  meanes  as  I  did  ;  I  thanke 
him  for  myne  owne  quondawjlnp ,  and  as  for  them  I  will  not 
haue  them  made  quondams,  if  they  difcharge  their  office.  I  would 
haue  them  doe  their  duety.  I  would  haue  no  more  quondams, 
as  God  help  me."     Fol.  53. 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  B.  V.  ch.  28,   l602  : 
"  Not  knights  alone,  but  prelates  too,  and  queens  where- 
of were  twain, 
*'  The  quondam  &  in  ejjfe  queenes — ."      Holt  White. 
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*  K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  thefe  four  adverfities  ;^ 

*  For  wife  men  fay,  it  is  the  wifefl  courfe. 

*  2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;    we'll  hear  a  little 

more. 

K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  Ton,  are  gone  to  France 
for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 

*  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  lifter 
^  To  wife  for  Edward  :  If  this  news  be  trae, 

'  Poor  queen,  and  fon,  your  labour  is  but  loft ; 
'  For  Warwick  is  a  fubtle  orator, 
'  And  Lewis  a  prince  foon  won  with  moving  words. 
'  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him  ; 
'  For  file's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  : 

*  Her  fighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breaft ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart  ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  (he  doth  mourn  ;9 

*  And  Nero  will  ^  be  tainted  with  remorfe, 

*  To  hear,  and  fee,  her  plaints,  her  brinifh  tears. 

*  Ay,  but  fhe's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give ; 
She,  on  his  left  fide,  craving  aid  for  Henry  ; 
He,  on  his  right,  alking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  fays — her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  fmiles,  and  fays — his  Edward  is  inftall'd  ; 

^  thefe  four  adverfities  3]  The  old  copy  reads — thefowre 

adverfaries.     Steevens. 

Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

*  The  tiger  will  le  mild,  while  file  doth  mourn  {\     So,  In 
Othello  : 
*'  —She  will  ling  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear."     Steevens. 

And  Nero  will — ]    Perhaps  we  might  better  read — A  Nero 
will ,     Steevens. 

H3 
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*  That  fhe,  poor  wretch,    for  grief  can  fpeak  no 

more  : 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  fmooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguinents  of  mighty  ftrength  r 

*  And,  in  conclufion,  wins  the  king  from  her^, 

*  With  promife  of  his  lifter,  and  what  elfe, 

*  To  ftrengthen  and  fupport  king  Edward's  place. 

*  O  Margaret,^  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  foul, 

*  Art  then  forfaken,  as  thou  went'ft  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'ft  of  kings 
and  queens  ? 

^  K.  Hen.  More  than  I  feem,  and  lefs  than  I  was 
born  to  :4 

*  A  man  at  leaft,  for  lefs  I  fhould  not  be  ;5 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

'  1  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'fl  as  if  thou  wert  a 

king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  fo  I  am,  in  mind  ;^  and  that's 
enoughs 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  Jlr en gth  ;']  In  the  former  Aft 
was  the  fame  line  : 

"  Interring  arguments  of  mighty  force."     Johnson, 

This  repetition,  like  many  others  in  thele  two  plays,  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  Shakfpeare's  firfl  copying  his  original  as  it  lay 
before  him,  and  afterwards  in  fubfequent  paffages  (added  to  the 
old  matter)  introducing  expreflions  which  had  ftruck  him  in  pre- 
ceding fcenes.     In  the  old  play  the  line  occurs  but  once. 

MALOflE. 

'  0  Margaret,  &c.]  The  piety  of  Henry  fcarce  ihterefts  us 
more  for  his  misfortunes,  than  this  his  conftant  folicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  deceitful  Queen.     Steevens. 

*  lefs  than  I  was  lorn  to  ;]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 

thus  : — for  lefs  I  fhould  not  be.     Steevens. 

*  for  lefs  IJhould  not  he ;]     Such  is  the  reading  of  the 

folio.     The  quartos  thus and  more  I  cannot  be.    Steevt  ss. 

**  but  thou  talk'Ji  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  IFhy,  fo  I  am,  in  mind  3]  There  feems  to  be  an 
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2  Keejp.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 
head; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  ftones, 

*  Nor  to  be  feen  :   ^  my  crown  is  call'd,  content ; 

*  A  crown  it  is,  that  feldom  kings  enjoy. 

'  2  Keep.  Well,    if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with 
content. 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  muft  be  contented 

*  To  go  along  with  us :   for,  as  we  think, 

*  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 

*  And  we  his  fubje6ls,  fworn  in  all  allegiance,^ 
^  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  fwear,  and  break  an 

oath  ? 

*  2  Keep.  No,  never  fuch  an  oath,  nor  will  not 

now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where   did  you  dwell,  when  I  was 

king  of  England  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months 

old ; 

allufion  to  a  line  in  an  old  fong,  (quoted  in  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour)  : 

"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."     Malone. 

See  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry,  3d  edit. 
Vol.  I.  p.  293.     Steevens. 

'  and  that's  enough.']  So  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus  : 

"  though  not  in  {how."     Steevens. 

'  And  we  hisfubjeSls,  &c.]  So  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus  : 
"  And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  the 

king's, 
"  To  go  along  with  us  unto  the  officers."     Steevens. 

H4 
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*  My  father  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings  ; 

*  And  you  were  fvvorn  true  fubjecSls  unto  me : 

*  Andj    tell  me  then,  have   you  not   broke   your 

oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No ; 

For  we  were  fubjedls,  but  while  you  were  king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a 

man  ? 

*  Ah,  fimple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  fwear. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again,? 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  guft  ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightnefs  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths  ;  for,  of  that  fin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  fhall  not  make  you  guilty. 

'*  Go   where   you   will,    the   king   fhall   be  com- 
manded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings  ;  -command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  1  Keep.    We  are  true  fubje(5ts  to  the  king, 

king  Edward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  feated  as  king  Edward  is. 

]  Keep.  We  charge  you,    in  God's  name,  and 
in  the  king's,* 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 


*  Looky  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Jnd  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again,  &c.]  So^  in  The  Prin- 
ter's Tale  : 

"  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows."     Malcne, 

'  and  in   the  kings,'}     The  prepofition — in,   which  is 

wanting  in  the  old  copy,  I  have  fupplied  for  the  fake  of  metre. 

Steevens. 
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^  K.  Hen.    Id  God's  name,    lead  ;^   your  king's 
name  be  obey'd  : 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform ; 

*  And  what  he  wdl,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 
Lady  Grey. 

*  K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Glofler,   at  Saint  Albans' 

field 

*  This  lady's  hufband,  fir  John  Grey,^  was  llain. 
His  lands  then  feiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror  : 
Her  luit  is  now,  to  repofiefs  thofe  lands  ; 

*  Which  we  in  juftice  cannot  well  deny, 
Becaufe  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  York 

*  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lofe  his  life.4 

*  In  God's  name,  lead ;  &c.]  So  the  folio.     Inftead  of  this 
ipeech,  the  quartos  have  the  following  : 

"  God's  name  be  fulfilTd,  your  king's  name  be 
"  Obey'd  ;  and  be  you  kings  ;  command,  and  I'll  obey." 

Steevens. 

'  JirJohn  Grey,']    Vid.  Hall,  Third  Year  of  Edward  I  r. 

folio  5.     It  was  hitherto  falfely  printed  Richard.     Pope. 

Sir  John  Grey  was  flain  at  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
fighting  on  the  fide  of  King  Henry,     Malone. 

*  His  lands  then  feiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her fuit  is  now,  to  repoffefs  thnfe  lands ; 
Which  we  in  jujlice  cannot  ivell  deny, 
Becaufe  in  qunrrel  of  the  houfe  of  York 

The  worthy  gentleman  did  lofe  his  life.']  This  is  in  every  par- 
ticular a  falfification  of  hirtory.  Sir  John  Grey,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  fell  in  tlie  fecond  battle  of  St.  Albans^  which 
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Glo.  Your  highnefs  fhall  do  well,  to  grant  her  fuit ; 
*  It  were  difhonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  lefs ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a  paufe. 

'  Glo.  Yea  !  is  it  fo  ?5 
I  fee,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  fuit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game  ;  How  true  he  keeps 

the  wind  ?  [Ajide. 

Glo.  Silence  !  [Afide. 

'  K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  conlider'^  of  your  fuit ; 


was  fought  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  Feb.  17,  1460-1,  fighting  on  the 
fide  of  king  Henry  ,  and  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands 
were  feized  by  the  conqueror,  (Queen  Margaret,)  that  they  were 
in  fa6l  feized  by  the  very  perfon  who  now  fpeaks,  after  his  great 
victory  at  Towton,  on  the  29tli  of  March,  1461.  The  prefent 
fcene  is  laid  in  1464. 

Shakfpeare  in  new  moulding  this  play  followed  implicitly  his 
author,  (for  thefe  five  lines,  with  only  a  flight  variation  in  tlie 
third,  and  fifth,  are  found  in  the  old  play,)  without  giving  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  examine  the  hiflory ;  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  he  had  occafion  to  write  his  Richard  III.  and  was 
not  warped  by  a  preceding  mifreprefentation  of  another  writer, 
he  ilated  from  the  chronicles  this  matter  truly  as  it  was ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  numerous  circumllances  that  prove  inconteflably,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  that  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  and 
the  preceding  play. 

In  King  Richard  III.  Atl  I.  fc.  lii.  Richard  addreffing  himfelf 
to  Q-ueen  Elizabeth,  (the  lady  Grey  of  the  prefent  fcene,)  fays  : 
"  In  all  which  time  you,  and  your  hultand  Grey, 
"  Were  fa6tious^o?-  the  houfe  of  Lancnjter ; — 
"  (And  Rivers  fo  were  you  : ) — was  not  your  hufband 
"  In  Margaret's  hattle  at  Saint  Albans  flain  ?" 
He  calls  it  Margaret's  battle,  becaufe  flie  was  there  vi6torious. 

Malone. 
^  Glo.   Yea  !  is  it  fo  ?  &c.]     So  the  folio.     The  quartos  read 
with  the  following  variations  : 

•*  Glo.  I,  is  the  wind  in  that  door  ? 

"  Clarence.  I  fee  the  lady"  i^c.     Steevens. 

^  Widoiv,  we  will  covjider — ]  This  is  a  very  lively  and 
fpritely  dialogue  j  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common  in 
Shakfpeare.    Johnson. 
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^  And  come  fome  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

'  L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay  : 

*  May  it  pleale  your  highnefs  to  refolve  me  now ; 

*  And  what  your  pleafure  is,  flriall  fatisfy  me. 

'  Glo.   \^JJid€.~\  Ay,  widow  ?  then  TU  warrant 
you  all  your  lands, 

*  An  if  what  pleafes  him,  fhall  pleafure  you. 

*■  Fight  clofer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unlefs  fhe  chance  to  fall. 

[Afide. 

*  Glo.  God  forbid  that !  for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Afide. 

'  K.  Edw.  How  many  children  haft  thou,  widow  ? 
tell  me. 

Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

\Afide. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  he'll  rather  give  her 
two.  [Jfide, 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  moft  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  You  Ihall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by 
him.  \_AJide. 

*  K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity,  they  fhould  lofe  their  fa- 

ther's land. 

L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 

K.  Edit.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  I'll  try  this  wi- 
dow's wit. 

Glo.  Ay  good  leave  have  you  \f  for  you  will  have 
leave, 

'  -good  leave  have  you ;]  So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Good  leave;  good  Philip." 
Good  leave,  are  words  implying  readinefs  of  ajjent. 

Steevens. 
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*  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other 
Jide. 

*  K.  Rdtv.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myfelf. 

*  K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  fuftain 

fome  harm. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  hulband's  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

^  L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majefty. 
K.  Enir.  Fll  tell  you  how  thefe  lands  are  to  be  got. 

*  L.  Grey.  So  fhall  you  bind  me  to  your  high- 

nefs'  fervice. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  fervice  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 

*  X.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  refls  in  me 

to  do. 

*  K.  Edjv.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 

*  L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canft  do  what  I  mean 

to  alk. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears 

the  marble.^  [Afide. 

"  much  raiyi  wears  the  marble.']     So,  in  Watfon's  47th 

Sonnet ; 
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*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire  !  nay,  then  her  wax  mufi: 

melt.  [Ajide. 

L.  Gret.  Why  flops  my  lord  ?  fhall  I  not  hear 
my  tafk  ? 

K:  Edit.  An  eafy  talk ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 

L.  Gret.  That's  foon  perform'd,  becaufe  I  am  a 
fubje6l. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  huiband's  lands  I  freely 
give  thee. 

L,  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thoufand 
thanks. 

•Gio.  The  match  is  made;  flie   feals  it  with  a 
curt'iy. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  ftay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 

*  L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  fenfe. 
What  love,  think'fl  thou,  I  fue  fo  much  to  get  ? 

'  L.  Grey.    My    love   till    death^^    my    humble 
thanks,  my  prayers ; 
*  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  fuch 
love. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 


"  In  time  the  marble  weaves  with  weakeft  fhowres." 
See  note  on  Dodiley's   C-dlediion  of  Old  Plays,  edit.  1/80, 
Vol.  XII.  p.  387.     Steevens. 

*  My  love  till  death,  &c.]  The  variation  is  here  worth  noting. 
In  the  old  play  we  here  find — 

"  My  humble  fervice,  fuch  as  fubjects  owe, 
"  And  the  laws  command."    Majlone. 
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*  K.  Edit.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  per- 

ceive 
*  Your  highnefs  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Enfr.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prilbn. 

K.  Ediv.  Why,  then  thou  fhalt  not  have  thy  huf- 
band's  lands. 

Jj.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honefty  fhall  be  my 
dower  ; 
For  by  that  lofs  I  will  not  purchafe  them. 

'  K.  Edw.  Therein  thou   wrong'ft   thy  children 
mightily. 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highnefs  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
'  Accords  not  with  the  fadnefs '  of  my  fuit ; 
Pleafe  you  difmifs  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Eoir.  Ay  ;  if  thou  wilt  fay  ay,  to  my  requell : 
No ;  if  thou  doft  fay  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  fuit  is  at  an 
end. 

'  Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  Ihe  knits  her 
brows.  \_AJide. 

Clar.  He  is  the  blunteft  wooer  in  Chriftendom. 

IJfide. 


*  — —  the  fadnefs  — ]  i.  e.  the  ferioufnefs.     So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  Tell  me  in  fadnefs  who  is  Ihe  you  love." 

Steevens, 
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*  K.  Edw.   \^^fcder\  Her  looks  do  argue  her  re- 
plete with  modefty  ;* 

*  Her  words  do  (how  her  wit  incomparable  ; 

*  All  her  perfe6lions  challenge  fovereignty  : 
One  way,  or  other,  ihe  is  for  a  king ; 

And  (he  fliall  be  my  love,  or  elfe  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.  'Tis  better  faid  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord : 
I  am  a  rubje6l  fit  to  jefl  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  fovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  ftate  I  fwear  to 
thee, 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  what  my  foul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.    And  that  is  more  than  I  will    yield 
unto : 
^  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.3 

^  Her  loo)is  do  argue  her  replete  tvith  Diodejiy  5]  So  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read  : 

"  Her  looks  are  all  replete  with  mujejiij.'"     Steevens, 

^  And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  conculine.'\  So,  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  1602,  B.  VII.  chap  xxxiv  : 

"  His  plea  was  love,  my  fuit  was  land  :  I  plie  him,  he 

plies  me ; 
"  Too  bace  to  be  his  queen,  too  good  his  concubine  to  be." 
Shaklpeare,    however,    adopted    the   Avords    from    Stowe's 
Chronicle.     Steevens. 

Thefe  words,  which  are  found  in  the  old  play,  (except  that  we 
there  have  bad,  inftead  of  mean,)  were  taken  by  the  author  of 
that  piece  from  Hall's  Chronicle  :  "  — whiche  demaund  ilie  fo 
wyfely  and  with  fo  covert  fpeeche  aunfwered  and  repugned, 
aftyrmyng  that  as  llie  was  for  his  honour  far  unable  to  be  his 
fpoufe  and  bedfellowe,  fo  for  her  awne  poor  honeftie  the  was  to 
good  to  be  either  his  concubine,  or  fovercigne  lady  ;  that  where 
he  was  a  littel  before  heated  with  tlie  dart  of  Cupido,  he  was 
nowe^"  Sec.    Malone. 
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K.  Edjf.  You   cavil,  widow ;    I   did  mean,   mj 
queen. 

L.  Grey.    'Twill   grieve   your  grace,    my  fons 
ihould  call  you — father. 

K.  Edtf.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,'*  and  thou  haft  fome  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  fome  :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  Ions. 
'  Anfwer  no  more,  for  thou  fhalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo,  The  ghoftly  father  now  hath  done  his  fhrift* 

\_JJide, 

Clar.  When   he  was  made  a  (hriver,  'twas  for 
fhift.  [^Afide, 

K.  Edh^.  Brothers,  you  mufe  what  chat  we  two 
have  had. 

*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  fhe  looks  fad. 5 

K.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  ftrange  if  I  fhould  marry 
her. 

Clar,  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myfelf. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the 
leaft. 

Clar,  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lafls.*^ 


^  Thou  art  a  widow,  8cc.]  This  is  part  of  the  King's  reply  to 
his  mother  in  Stowe's  Chronicle  :  "  That  ftie  is  a  widow,  and 
Jiath  already  children  ;  by  God's  blelfed  lady  I  am  a  batchelor, 
and  have  Ibme  too,  and  fo  each  of  us  hath  a  proofe  that  neither 
of  us  is  hke  to  be  barrain  3"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  JJte  looks  fad.']    Old  copy — very  fad.     For  the  fake  of 

metre  I  have  omitted  this  ulelefs  adverb.     Steevens. 

*  That's  a  day  longer  &c.]  A  nine  days  wonder  was  prover- 


Elizabeth  Qiieei^to.EBiA^AiRi])  iv:.;/ 

KingBicAfm^aiSc.3.: 

■Loiudoji,  Put  ^   as   tlii  Art   3irects/^3fv■E.Ha^•cliltp■1^3^132,'FLee-t    Street.  Feb  i  ' 
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^  Glo.  By  Co  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

K.  Evir.  Wellj  jeft  on,  brothers:  lean  tell  you 
both, 
Hetfuit  is  granted  for  her  hulband's  lands* 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  tatcen^ 
'  And  brought  your  prifoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See,    that   he    be  convey'd   unto   the 
Tower : — 

*  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him^ 

*  To  queftion  of  his  apprehenfiori. — 

*  Widow,  go  you  along ; — Lords,  ufe  her  honour- 

able. 
[Exeunt  ^mo- Edward,    Ladi/  Grey,  Cla-' 
RENCE,  arid  Lord. 

Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  ufe  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wafted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all,  ■ 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  fpring, 
'  To  crofs  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

'  And  yet,  between  my  foul's  defire,  and  me^ 

*  (The  luftful  Edward's  title  buried,) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  fon  young  Edward, 

*  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  iftlie  of  their  bodies, 
^  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myfelf : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  pu'rpofe  ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  ftands  upon  a  promontory, 

*  And  fpies  a  far-off  fhore  where  he  would  tread. 


bial.  Thus,  In  a  Sermon  at  Paul's  Crofle,  Nov,  25,  1621,  by 
Henry  King,  p.  53  :  "  For  mendacia  diu  non  fallunt,  and  having 
arrived  at  nine-days,  the  age  of  a  wonder,  died  in  laughter." 

Reed, 

Vol.  XIV.  I 
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*  Wifhing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  Tea  that  Hinders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  Avay  : 

*  So  do  I  wilh  the  crown,  being  fo  far  off; 

*  And  fo  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

*  And  fo  I  fay — I'll  cut  the  caufes  off, 

*  Flattering  me  with  impoffibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 

*  Unlefs  my  hand  and  ftrength  could  equal  them. 

*  Well,  fay  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard ; 

*  What  other  pleafure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
'  I'll  make  my  heaven  ^  in  a  lady's  lap, 

^  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  fweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

*  O  miferable  thought  [  and  more  unlikely, 

'  Than  to  accomplifh  twenty  golden  crowns ! 
Why,  love  forfwore  me  in  my  mother's  womb  -.^ 
'  And,  for  1  fhould  not  deal  in  her  foft  laws 
'  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  fome  bribe 
'  To  fhrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  fhrub  ;5 
'  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 
'  To  fhape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fize ; 

*  To  difproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp,* 

'  I'll  'make  my  heaven  8cc.]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 
alter  and  tranfpofe  the  two  lines,  as  follows  : 

I  will  go  clad  my  body  luith  gay  ornaments. 
And  lull  myfelf  within  a  lady's  lap.     Steevens. 

'  love  forfwore  me  i?!  my  mother  s  woml ;]    This  line  is 

found  alfo  in  a  play  entitled  IVily  Beguiled.  The  earlieft  edition 
that  I  have  feen  of  that  piece,  was  printed  in  1606;  but  it  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  ftage  foon  after  the  year  I59O.    Malone. 

^  like  a  wither  d  fliruh  (]    So  the  folio.     The  quartos- 
like  a  wither'dT/^riwp.     Steevens. 

^  unlick'd  I  ear- whelp,']  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  fpltc 

of  its  abfurdity^  prevailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
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*  That  carries  no  impreffion  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

'  O,  monftrous  fault,  to  harbour  fuch  a  thought ! 

*  Then,  fince  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  fuch 

*  As  are  of  better  perfon  than  myfelf,^ 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown  ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  hut  hell^ 

*  Until  my  misfhap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

*  Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown.3 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  fland  between  me  and  home: 

*  And  I, — like  one  loft  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 


fhapelefs  lumps  of  animated  fleili,  which  Ihe  licks  into  the  form 
of  bears.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are 
produced  in  the  fame  Hate  with  thofe  of  other  creatures. 

Johnson. 
*  — —  to  o'erbear  fuch 
yls  are  of  [better  perfon  than  niT^felf,^  Richard  fpeaks  here 
the  language  of  nature.  Whoever  is  ftigmatized  with  deformity 
has  a  conftant  fource  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counter- 
balance by  fome  other  fuperiority  thofe  advantages  which  he  feels 
himfelf  to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  com- 
monly daring  ;  and  it  is  almoft  proverbially  obferved  that  they 
are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other 
men,  are  difpleafed  with  inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gain  ground 
by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they  are  virtuous  or  corrupt. 

JOHNSON- 

12  3  4         56       78 

^   Until  my  misfhap'd  trimk  that  lears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaled  &c.]  A  tranfpofition  feems  to  be  neceffary  t 

12       8  5     7  3  46 

*'  Until  my  head,  that  this  misiliap'd  trunk  bears." 
Otherwife  the  trunk  that  bears  the  head  is  to  be  encircled  with 
the  crown,  and  not  the  head  itfelf.     Steevens. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  as  Mr.  Steevens  recommends.     I  believe 
our  author  is  anfvverable  for  this  inaccuracy.     Malone. 

I2 
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*  Seeking  a  way,  and  ftraying  from  the  way ; 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  deiperately  to  find  it  out, — 

*  Torment  myielf  to  catch  the  EngHfh  crown : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myfelf, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  fmile,  and  murder  while  I  fmile  ; 

*  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occafions. 

*  lil  drown  more  failors  than  the  mermaid  fhall ; 

*  I'll  flay  more  gazers  than  the  bafilifk ; 

*  ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Neftor, 

*  Deceive  more  flily  than  Ulyfles  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy  : 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleoti ; 

'  Change  fhapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
'  And  fet  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  fchool.'^ 


impaled — ]  i.  e.  encircled,     Soj  in  Heywood's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,   l630  : 

"  Tear  off  the  crown  that  yet  empales  his  temples." 

Steevens. 
*  And  fet  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  tofchool.']    As  this  is  an 
anachronifra,  and  the  old  quarto  reads  : 

"  And  fet  the  ajpiring  Catiline  to  fchool — ." 
I  don't  know  why  it  lliould  not  be  preferred.     Warburton. 

This  is  not  the  firll:  proof  I  have  met  with,  tliat  Shakfpeare,  in 
his  attempts  to  familiarize  ideas,  has  diminiflied  their  propriety. 

Steevens. 

Catiline  firft  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  old  play,  who  was 
probably  a  fcholar  ;  and  Machiavel,  who  is  mentioned  in  various 
books  of  our  author's  age,  as  the  great  exemplar  of  profound 
politicians,  naturally  was  fubftituted  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  room. 
See  this  play,  P.  I.  Aft  V.  {c.  w  : 

"  Alen^'on  !  that  notorious  Machiavel .'" 

In  King  Edward  II.  Marlowe,  who  was  probably  the  author 
of  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  like  man- 
ner introduces  Catiline  : 


ILiK^vri^^d  Ki^^CclERAwejEo 
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Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

'  Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down. 

SCENE  III. 

Prance.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourijli.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King,  and 
Lady  Bona,  attended  ;  the  King  takes  his  State. 
Then  enter  Qz^een  Margaret,  Prmce  Edward 
her  Son,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

^  K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,^  worthy  Mar- 
garet, \RiJing. 
'  Sit  down  With  us  ;  it  ill  befits  thy  flate, 
*  And  birth,  that  thou  lliould'fl  ftand,  while  Lewis 
doth  fit. 

*  Q.  Mj4r.  No,  mighty  king  of  France  ;^   now 

Margaret 

"  Spencer,  the  fatlier  of  that  wanton  Spencer, 

"  That  like  the  lawlefs  Catiline  of  Rome, 

"  ReveU'din  England's  wealth  and  treafury,"  Malone. 

s  Fair  queen  of  England,  8cc.]  Thus  tlie  folio.     The  quartos 
give  the  following  : 

"  Welcome,  queen  Margaret,  to  the  court  of  France. 
"  It  fits  not  Lewis  to  fit  while  thou  doft  ftand, 
"  Sit  by  my  fide ;  and  here  I  vow  to  thee, 
"  Thou  llialt  have  aid  to  re-polfefs  thy  right, 
"  And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  ufurped  feat, 
"  And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule." 

Steevens. 
See  the  notes  referred  to  in  p.  74,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^  No,  mighty  king  of  France  ;  &c.]     Inftead  of  tliis  fpeech 
the  quartos  only  fupply  the  following  : 

"  Queen.  1  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefly, 
"  And  pray  the  God  of  heaven  to  blefs  thy  ftate, 
"  Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regardllour  wrongs." 

StEEV£K3. 

13 
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*  Muft  ftrike  her  fail,  and  learn  a  while  to  ferve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  muft  confefs, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days  : 

*  But  now  mifchance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dilhonour  laid  me  on  the  ground  ; 

*  Where  I  mull  take  like  feat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  feat  conform  myfelf. 

*  K.  Leiv.  Why,  fay,  fair  queen,  whence  fprings 

this  deep  defpair  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  From  fuch  a  caufe  as  fills  mine  eyes 

with  tears, 
^  And  flops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in 
cares. 

*  K.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  flill  like  thy- 

felf, 

*  And  fit  thee  by  our  fide  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

\8eats  her  by  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntlefs  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mifchance. 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 

*  It  fhall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

^  Q.  Mar.    Thofe    gracious    words   revive    my 
drooping  thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  forrows  leave  to  fpeak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, — 

*  That  Henry,  fole  poilefibr  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banifh'd  man, 

*  And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

*  Ufurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  feat 

*  Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  caufe,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

*  With  this  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, — 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  jufi:  and  lawful  aid  ; 
'  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done  : 
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*  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help  ; 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

*  Our  treaiure  feiz'd,  our  foldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  {ee'ii,  ourfelves  in  heavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lejv.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 

the  ftorm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  ftay,  the  ftronger  grows 

our  foe. 

*  AT.  Lew.  The  more  I  ftay,  the  more  I'll  fuccour 

thee. 

*  Q.Mar.    O,    but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 

forrow : 

*  And  fee,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  forrow. 

Enter  Warwick,^  attended. 

*  K.  Lejv.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 

prefence  ? 

'  Enter  Warwick,']  This  nobleman's  embafly  and  commiflion, 
the  infult  he  receives  by  the  King's  hafty  marriage,  and  his  con- 
fequent  refolution  to  avenge  it,  with  the  capture,  imprifonment, 
and  eicape  of  the  King,  Shakfpeare,  it  is  true,  found  in  Hall 
and  Holinflied ;  but  later,  as  well  as  earlier  writers,  of  better 
authority,  incline  us  to  difcredit  the  whole ;  and  to  refer  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  his  political  creator,  to  caufes 
which  have  not  reached  pofterity^  or  to  that  jealoufy  and  ingra- 
titude fo  natural,  perhaps,  to  thofe  who  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions too  great  to  be  difcharged.  Beneficia,  (fays  Tacitus,)  eb 
vfque  Iceta  funt,  dum  videntur  exfolvi  pojje  :  uii  multiim  ante- 
venere,  pro  gratid  odium  redditur." 

There  needs  no  other  proof  how  little  our  common  hiftories 
are  to  be  depended  upon  than  this  fabulous  ftory  of  Warwick 
and  the  Lady  Bona.  The  King  M^as  privately  married  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Widville,  in  1463,  and  in  February  1465,  Warwick 
aftually  flood  fponfor  to  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  their  firft  child. 
What  fecretly  difpleafed  him  was  :  1 .  the  King's  marrying  one 
of  the  Queen's  liflers  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  2.  his  con- 

14 
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Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatefl 
friend. 

K,  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 
\Defccndingfrom,  hisftate.   QweeTi  Margaret 
rifes. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  fecond  ftorm  to  rife ; 
*  For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

*  War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  fovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

I  come, — in  kindnefs,  and  unfeigned  love, — ' 
Firft,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  perfon  ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity  ; 
And,  lafily,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchfafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  fifter. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

'  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is 
done.^ 


ferring  the  oiBce  of  Lord  Treafurer  (which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Lord  Montjoy;,)  upon  Lord  Rivers,  the  Queen's  brother ; 
3.  his  making  a  match  between  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  Lord 
Herbert  and  another  of  the  Queen's  fitters  ;  and  between  that 
nobleman's  daughter  and  the  young  Lord  Lifle ;  and  creating 
young  Herbert  Knight  and  Lord  of  Dunftar  3  4.  his  making  a 
iBatch  between  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  the  Queen's  fon,  and  Lady 
Ann  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King's 
niece,  who  had  been  talked  of  as  a  wife  for  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Warwick's  brother.  See  Wilhelmi  TVyrceJier 
Annates,  which  are  unfortunately  defeftive  from  the  beginning 
of  November  1468,  at  which  time  no  open  rupture  had  taken 
place  between  the  King  and  Warwick,  who,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  were,  at  leafl,  upon  f peaking  terms." 

RiTSOK. 

^  Henrj/s  hope  is  done.']  So  the  folio.     The  quartos  read  : 

'—all  our  hope  is  done.     Steevens. 

We  have  had  nearly  the  fame  line  in  Margaret's  former  fpeech 
p.  119.     The  line  having  made  an  impreffion  on  Shakfpeare,  he 
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JVar.  And,  gracious  madam,  [7o  Bona.]  incur 
king's  behalf, 
*^  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  paffion  of  my  fovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 9 

Q.  Mar.    King  Lewis, — and  lady  Bona, — hear 
me  fpeak, 
'  Before  you  anlwer  Warwick.     His  demand^ 

*  Springs   not   from   Edward's   well-meant  honed 

love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  neceffity ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  fafely  govern  home, 

*  Unlefs  abroad  they  purchafe  great  alliance  ? 

^  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reafon  may  fuffice, — 

*  That  Henry  liveth  ftill :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  ftands,  king  Henry's  fon. 

*  Look  therefore,    Lewis,   that  by  this  league  and 

marriage  / 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  diflionour : 

*  For  though  ufurpers  fway  the  rule  a  Avhile, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  juft,  and  time  fupprefleth  wrongs. 

War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ^ 

introduced  it  in  that  fpeech,  which  appears  (except  in  this  in- 
ftance)  to  have  been  entirely  his  own  produftion  ;  and  afterwards 
inadvertently  faffered  it  with  a  flight  variation  to  remain  Iiere, 
where  only  it  is  found  in  the  old  play.     Malone, 

^  Hath  placd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue.']  So  the 
folio.     The  quarto  thus  : 

"  Hath  plac'd  thy  glorious  imagCj  and  thy  vertues." 

Steevens. 
'  — —  His  demand  Sec]    Inftead  of  the  remainder  of  this 
fpeech  the  old  play  has  the  following  lines  : 

" hear  me  fpeak, 

"  Before  you  anfwer  Warwick,  or  his  words, 

"  For  he  it  is  hath  done  us  all  thefe  wrongs.'"  Malonb. 
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War.  Becaufe  thy  father  Henry  did  ufurp  ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  piincCj  than  ihe  is  queen. 

OxF.    Then  Warwick  difannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  fubdue  the  greatefl:  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 

*  Whofe  wifdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wifeft  ;^ 
And,  after  that  wife  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowefs  conquered  all  France  : 
From  thefe  our  Henry  lineally  defcends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  fmooth  dif- 

courfe. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  fixth  hath  loft 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,   thefe  peers  of  France  fhould  fmile  at 

that. 
But  for  the  reft, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threefcore  and  two  years  ;  a  filly  time 
To  make  prefcription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

*  OxF.  Why,  Warwick,  canft  thou  fpeak  againft 

thy  liege, 

*  Whom  thou  obeyd'ft  thirty  and  lix  years,3 
And  not  bewray  thy  treafon  with  a  blufh  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falfehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  fhame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

'  OxF.  Call  him  my  king,    by   whofe   injurious 
doom 

*  to  the  u'lfeft;']    So  the  folio.    The  quartos— to  ihe 

world.     Steevens. 

3  thirty  and  fix  years,']  So  the  folio.  The  quartos — thirty 

and  eight  years.     Steevens. 

The  number  in  the  old  play  is  right.  The  alteration,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  confequence.    Ma  lone. 
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*  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  {o,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 

*  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ?* 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

ff^R.  And  I  the  houfe  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 

*  Vouchfafe,  at  our  requefl-,  to  Itand  afide, 

*  While  I  ufe  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words 

bewitch  him  not ! 
[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

*  K.  Lew.   Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 

thy  confcience, 

*  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath, 

'  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chofen.5 


*  When  nature  Irought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ?']  Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  : 

"  When  age  did  call  him  to  the  door  of  death." 

Steevens. 
This  paflage  unavoidably  brings  before  the  mind  that  admira- 
ble image  of  old  age  in  Sackville's  Indu6iio7i  : 

"  His  withered  fift  liill  knocking  at  deathe's  dore,"  &c. 

Farmeb. 

*  that  were  not  lawful  chofenJ]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quarto  as  follows  : 

"  that  is  not  lawful  heir.     Steevens. 

Here  we  have  another  inftance  of  an  impropriety  into  which 
Shakfpeare  has  fallen  by  fometimes  following  and  fometimes  de- 
ferting  his  original.  After  Lewis  has  afked  in  the  old  play  whe- 
ther Henry  was  lauful  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  has 
been  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  he  next  enquires  whether  he 
is  gracious,  that  is,  a  favourite  with  the  people,  Shakfpeare  has 
preferved  this  latter  queftion,  though  he  made  a  variation  in  the 
former ;  not  adverting  that  after  a  man  has  been  chofen  by  the 
voices  of  the  people  to  be  their  king,  it  is  quite  fuperfluous  to  alk 
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War.  Thereon    I   pawn    my   credit   and   mine 
honour. 

K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people^s  eye  ? 

War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.'^ 

K.  Lejv.  Then  further, — all  dilTembling  fet  afide, 

*  Tell  me  for  truth  the  meafure  of  his  love 

*  Unto  our  lifter  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  feems, 

As  may  befeem  a  monarch  like  himfelf. 
Myfelf  have  often  heard  him  fay,  and  fwear, — 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ;' 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  fun  ; 


■whether  he  is  popular  or  no. — Edward  was  in  fa6l  chofeti  king, 
both  by  the  parliament  and  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  affem- 
bled  in  St.  John's  fields.  See  Fabian,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  after  the  time,  p.  4/2,  and  Stowe,  p.  688,  edit.  1605. 

Malone. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  King's  queftion,  or 
the  cogency  of  the  remark  founded  on  it.  Is  it  impoflible  that  a 
king,  ele6ted  by  his  people,  fliould  foon  afterwards  become  un- 
popular ?     Steevens. 

*  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.']  He  means,  that  Henry 

•was  unfuccefsful  in  war,  having  loft  his  dominions  in  France,  &c. 

Malone. 

'  That  this  his  love  tvas  an  eternal  plant  O  The  old  quarto 
reads  rightly  eternal ;  alluding  to  the  plants  of  Paradife. 

Warburton. 

In  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  by  an  e/erwaZ  plant  was 
meant  what  we  now  call  a  perennial  one.     Steevens. 

The  folio  reads — an  external  plant ;  but  as  that  word  feems  to 
afford  no  meaning,  and  as  Shakfpeare  has  adopted  every  other 
part  of  this  fpeech  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  play,  without  alter- 
ation, I  fuppofe  external  was  a  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber  or 
printer,  and  have  therefore  followed  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

Malone. 
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Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  difdain,^ 
Unlefs  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K,  Lew.  Now,  fifter,  let  us  hear  your  firm  re- 
folve. 

BoNJ.    Your  grant,    or  your   denial,    fhall   be 
mine  : — 
Yet  I  confefs,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  defert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  defire. 

*  K.  Lejf.    Then,   W^arwick,    thus, — Our  filler 

fliall  be  Edward's  i 

*  And  now  forthwith  fhall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  mull  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  fhall  be  counterpois'd  : — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witnefs. 
That  Bona  fliall  be  wife  to  the  Englifh  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  Englifh  king. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  Deceitful  Warwick  !   it  was  thy  de- 

vice 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  fuit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

*  K,  Lejv.  And  ftill  is  friend  to  him  and  Mar- 

garet : 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

*  Exempt  from  envi/,  lut  not  from  difdain,']  Envy  is  always 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  fafcinating  or  blafting  power  j  and  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only 
to  great  excellence.  I  know  not  well  why  envy  is  mentioned 
here,  or  whofe  envy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his 
love  is  fuperior  to  envy,  and  can  feel  no  blafi;  from  the  lady's 
difdain.  Or  that,  if  Bona  refufe  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain,  his 
love  may  turn  to  difdain,  though  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
merit  will  exempt  him  from  the  pangs  of  e7ivy.     JoHNSoisf. 

I  believe  em>y  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  put  for 
ma/ice  or  hatred.  His  lituation  places  him  above  thefe,  though 
k  cannot  fecure  him  from  female  difdain.     Steevens. 
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*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  fiiccefs^ — ■< 

*  Then  'tis  but  reafon,  that  I  be  releas'd 
^  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promifed. 

*  Yet  fhall  you  have  all  kindnefs  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  eftate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

JVjr.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  eafe  ; 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lofe. 
And  as  for  you  yourfelf,  our  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able 9  to  maintain  you  ; 
And  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  fhamelefs  War- 
wick, peace;' 

*  Proud  fetter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  !^ 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  fly  conveyance,^  and  thy  lord's  falfe  love ; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  felf-fame  feather. 

[A  Horn  founded  within. 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  fome  poft  to  us,  or 
thee. 

^  Yoii  have  a  father  alle — ]  This  feems  ironical.  The  poverty 
of  Margaret's  father  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproach. 

Johnson. 

^  Peace,  ivipudent  andjliamelefs  Warwick,  peace  ;]  The  word 
peace,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  is  wanting  in  the  firft  folioj  but  is 
fupplied  by  the  fecond.     Steevens. 

^  Proud  fetter-zip  a7id  pjiller-dowTi  of  kings  /]  The  Queen 
here  applies  to  Warwick,  the  very  words  that  Edward,  p.  j6j 
addreffes  to  the  Deity.     M.  Mason. 

See  p.  76,  n.  7.  The  repetition  has  been  already  accounted 
for,  in  p.  102,  n.  2,  &c.     Malone. 

^  Thy,/ly  conveyance,^  Conveyance  Is  yM^of/iwg,  and  thence  is 
taken  for  artifice  and  fraud.     Johnson, 

So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

"  < conveyers  are  you  all, 

"  That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall." 

Steevens. 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  ambafladorj  thefe  letters  are  for 
you; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
Thefe  from  our  king  unto  your  majefty. — 
And,  madam,  thefe  for  you ;  from  whom,  I  know 
not. 
[To  Margaret.     They  all  read  their  Letters. 

OxF^  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mif- 
trefs 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 

Prince.  Nay,    mark,    how  Lewis  ftamps  as  he 
were  nettled  : 

*  I  hope,  all's  for  the  beft. 

'  K.  Lew.  Warwick,   what  are  thy  news  ?    and 
yours,  fair  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  fuch  as  fill  my  heart  with  un- 

hop'd  joys. 

War.  Mine,  full  of  forrow  and  heart's  difcontent. 

K.  Lejt.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady 
Grey? 

*  And  now,  to  footh  your  forgery  and  his,^ 

^  Sends  me  a  paper  to  perfuade  me  patience  ? 

*  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  feeks  with  France  t 
'  Dare  he  prefume  to  fcorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majefty  as  much  before  : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honefty. 

War.  King  Lewis,   I  here  proteft, — in  light  of 
heaven, 

*  ■  too  footh  your  forgery  and  hisjl  To  foften  it,  to  make 

it  more  endurable  :  or  perhaps,  to  footh  us,  and  to  prevent  oax 
being  exafperated  by  your  forgery  and  his.     Mai-one. 
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And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliis, — 
That  1  am  clear  from  this  mifdeed  of  Edward's ; 
'No  more  my  king,  for  he  difhonours  me  ; 
But  moft  himfelf,  if  he  could  fee  his  fhame.-— 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  houfe  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ?5 
Did  I  let  pafs  the  abufe  done  to  my  niece  ?^ 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ;7 

*  And  am  I  guerdon'd'*^  at  the  laft  with  fhame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himfelf  i   for  my  defert  is  honour, 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  loft  for  him, 


^  Did  I  forget,  that  ly  the  houfe  of  York 
My  father  ca^ne  untimely  to  his  death  ?]  Warwick's  father 
came  untimely  to  liis  death,  being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, and  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  But  the  author  of  the  old  play- 
imagined  he  fell  at  the  aftion  at  Ferry-bridge,  and  has  in  a  former 
fcene,  to  which  this  line  refers,  (See  p.  74,  n.  3,)  defcribed  his 
death  as  happening  at  that  place.  Shakfpeare  very  properly  re- 
je6ted  that  defcription  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salilbury,  of 
whofe  death  no  mention  is  made  in  this  play,  as  it  now  Hands  ; 
yet  he  has  inadvertently  retained  this  line  which  alludes  to  a  pre- 
ceding defcription  that  he  had  ftmck  out ,  and  this  is  another 
proof  of  his  falling  into  inconfiftencies,  by  fometimes  following, 
and  fometimes  deierting,  his  original.     Malone. 

^  Did  1  let  pafs  the  aliife  done  to  wy  niece  ?]  Thus  Holinllied, 
p.  668  :  "  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the  earles 
houfe,  which  was  much  againft  the  earles  honeftie  (whether  he 
would  have  defloured  his  daughter  or  his  niece,  the  certaintie  was 
not  for  both  their  honours  revealed,)  for  furely  fuch  a  thing  was 
attempted  by  king  Edward."     Steevens. 

'  Did  I  put  Henry  frovi  his  native  right ;  &c.]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read  : 

"  And  thruft  king  Henry  from  his  native  home  ? 
"  And  (moft  ungrateful)  doth  he  ufe  me  thus  ?" 

Steevens. 

8  guerdon  d — 1    i.  e.  rewarded.     So,    in  P.  II.  of  this 

P^3y : 

"  See  you  well  guerdon  d  for  thefe  good  deferts." 

Steevens,. 
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*  I  h^re  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry : 
•^  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pafs. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  fervitor ; 

1  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  ftate. 

'  Q.  Mjr.    Warwick,    thefe  words   have  turn'd 
my  hate  to  love  ; 
^  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

*  And  joy  that  thou  becom'fl  king  Henry's  friend. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,    ay,    his   unfeigned 
friend, 
That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchfafe  to  furnifh  us 
With  fome  few  bands  of  chofen  foldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coaft. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  feat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  fhall  fuccour  him  : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him  ; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  luft  than  honour^ 

*  Or  then  for  ftrength  and  fafety  of  our  country. 

*  Bo^A.    Dear  brother,    how  (hall  Bona  be  re- 

veng'd, 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  diflrelled  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar,    Renowned   prince,    how   {hall   poor 

Henry  live, 

*  Unlefs  thou  refcue  him  from  foul  defpair  ? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  Englifh's  queen's, 

are  one. 

*  War.  And  mine,    fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 

*  K.  Lett.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 
»  Margaret's. 

Therefore,  at  laft,  I  firmly  am  refolv'd, 
You  fhall  have  aid. 

Vol.  XIV.  K 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 
at  once. 

K.  Lew.  Then  England's  meffengcr,  return  in 
poft; 
And  tell  falfe  Edward,  thy  fuppofed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  fending  over  maikers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 
*  Tliou  feett  what's  pad,  go  fear  thy  king  9  withal. 

J5oxY^.  Tell  him,  In  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower 
Ihortlv, 
ril  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  fake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
afide, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.^ 

IVar.  Tell  him  from  me.  That  he  hath  done  me 
wrong ; 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward  ;-  be  gone.  [Exit  MefT. 

K.  Lejv.  But,  Warwick,  thou. 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thoufand  men. 
Shall  crofs  the  feas,    and  bid  falfe  Edward  battle  :3 

* ■  go  fe-dr  thy  k'uig — ]  That  h, fright  thy  king.  Johnson. 


So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  11  : 

*•'  The  people yi?a7' me"  Sec.     Steevens. 

*  to  put  armour  ow.]     It  was  once  no  unufual  thing  for 

queens  themleives  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  head  of  their  forces. 
The  fuit  which  EUzabeth  wore,  when  (lie  rode  through  the  Hnes 
at  Tilbury  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  the  ar- 
mada, may  be  ftill  feen  in  the  Tower.     Stejevens. 

^  thy  reward  {]  Here  we  are  to  fuppofe  that,   according 

to  ancient  cuftom,  Warwick  makes  a  prelent  to  the  Herald  or 
Melfenger,  whom  the  original  copies  call — a  Poji.  See  Vol.  XII. 
p.  405,  U.S.     Steevens.  t 

^  and  hid  falfe  Edward  tattle  .•]  This  phrafe  is  common 

to  many  of  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  The  MisfortuJies  of 
ylrthur,  a  dramatick  performance,  1587: 
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*  And,  as  occafion  ferves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  fhall  follow  with  a  frefh  Tupply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  anfwer  me  one  doubt ; — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  This  fhall  aflure  my  conftant  loyalty  :— 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldeft  daughter,  and  my  joy, 
To  him  forthwith '^  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 


"  — my  flefli  abhors 

*'  To  bid  the  battle  to  my  proper  blood."     Steevens. 

■*  r II  join  mine  eldefl  daughter,  and  my  joy. 

To  himforthivith — -]  Surely  this  is  a  miftake  of  the  copy* 
ills.  Hall,  io  the  ninth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  fays  :  "  Ed- 
Ward  prinee  of  Wales  wedded  Knne  fccond  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick."  And  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  love  with  the 
elder,  the  Lady  Ifabel ;  and  in  reality  was  married  to  her  five 
years  before  Prince  Edward  took  the  Lady  Anne  to  wife.  And, 
in  King  Richard  the  Third,  Glofter,  who  married  this  Lady  Anne 
when  a  widow,  fays 


"  For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngeji  daughter. 

"■  What  though  I  kill'd  her  hulband  and  her  father  ?" 
i.e.  Prince  Edward,    and  King  Henry  VI.  her  father-in-law. 
See  likewife  Holinflied,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  67 1  apd  674. 

Theobald. 

This  Is  a  departure  from  the  truth  of  hiflory,  for  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,)  was  married 
to  Anne,  Jecond  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

But  notwithftauding  this,  his  reading  \j/ounge/i  daughter]  has, 
I  think,  been  improperly  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors  ;  for 
though  in  fa€t  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  Ifabella,  the  elde/i 
daughter  of  Warwick,  in  1468,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
married  Anne,  his  Jecond  daughter,  in  1470  ;  neither  of  his 
daughters  was  married  at  the  time  when  Warwick  was  in  France 
negociating  a  marriage  between  Lady  Bona  and  his  King  :  fo 
that  there  is  no  inconfiftency  in  the  prefent  propofal.  Suppofing, 
however,  that  the  original  author  of  this  play  made  a  miftake, 
and  imagined  that  the  youngeji  daughter  of  Warwick  was  mar- 

K2 
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'  Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,5  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion  : — 

*  Son  Edward,  fhe  is  fair  and  virtuous, 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
^  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

'  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  fhall  be  thine. 

*  Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  fhe  well  deferves 
it; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

\_He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick, 

'  K.  Lejv.    Why  rtay  we  now  ?     Thefe  foldiers 
fliall  be  levied, 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon/  our  high  admiral, 


ried  to  Clarence,  I  apprehend  he,  and  not  his  editor,  ought  to 
anfwer  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumftances  which  prove  that 
Shakfpeare  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  play  ;  for  though 
here,  as  in  a  former  paflage,  (p.  1 12,  n.  4.)  he  iaas  followed  the 
old  drama,  when  he  afterwards  wrote  his  King  Richard  III.  and 
found  it  neceiTary  to  confult  the  ancient  hiftorians,  he  reprefented 
Lady  Anne,  as  Ihe  in  fa<5t  was,  the  widow  of  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  youngpji  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Malone. 

Is  it  improbable  then  that  Shakfpeare  fliould  have  become  more 
accurate  as  he  grew  older  ?  Might  he  not,  previous  to  the  com- 
potition  of  a  later  play,  have  furnifhed  himfelf  with  that  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  which  was  wanting  in  his  dramatick  performance 
of  an  earlier  date  ?     Steevens. 

'  Yes,  I  agree,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quarto  has  only 
the  following  : 

"  With  all  ray  heart ;  I  like  this  match  full  well. 
"  Love  her,  ion  Edward  ;  ihe  is  fair  and  young ; 
"  And  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick,  for  his  love." 

Steevens. 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourlon,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  lines,  we  have  thefe  in  the  old  play  : 

"  And  you,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
"  Shall  waft  i\\cm fafdij  to  the  Englijh  coajis ; 
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'  Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 
'  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mifchance, 
*  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France, 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Warwick. 

IVjr.  I  came  from  Edward  as  embailador, 
But  I  return  his  fworn  and  mortal  foe  : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  fhall  anfwer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  elfe  to  make  a  ftale,^  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  fhall  turn  his  jeft  to  forrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  mifery, 
But  feek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.         \_Eccit. 


"  And  chape  proud  Edward yroTW  hisjlumb'ring  trance, 
"  For  mocking  marriage  with  the  7iame  of  France." 

Malone, 

^  to  make  a  ftale,]  i,  e.Jtalking-horfe,  pretence,     SOj  in 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

poor  I  am  but  his  Jiale," 


See  A&,  II.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Mon- 
tague, and  Others. 

'  Glo.  Now  tell  me,    brother   Clarence,^    what 
think  you 

*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to 

France ; 

*  How  could  he  flay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

*  SoM.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes 

the  king. 


'  Now  tell  vie,  brother  Clarence,']  In  the  old  play  the  King 
enters  here  along  witli  his  brothers,  not  after  them,  and  opens 
the  fcene  thus  : 

"  Edw.  Brothers  of  Clarence  and  of  Glocefler, 
"  What  think  you  of  our  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

"  Glo.  My  lord,  we  think  as  Warwick  and  Lewis, 
"  That  are  fo  flack  in  judgment  that  they'll  take 
"  No  offence  at  this  fudden  marriage. 

"  Edw.  Suppofe  they  do,    they  are  but  Lewis  and 
Warwick  ; 
""  And  I  am  your  king  and  Warwick's  j  and  will  be 
*'  Obey'd. 

"  Glo.  And  fhall,  becaufe  you  are  our  king ; 
*'  But  yet  fuch  fudden  marriages  feldom  proveth  well. 
"  Edw.  Yea,  brotlier  Richard^  are  you  againft  us  too  ?" 

Malone. 
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Flourijh.  Enter  King 'Ed \y a-rd,  attended  \  Lady 
Grey,  as  Qiieen ;  Pembroke,  Stafford, 
Hastings,  and  Others.'^ 

*  Glo.  And  his  well-chofen  bride. 

*  Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

*  K.  Ed?f.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 

you  our  choice, 
'  That  you  ftand  peniive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

'  Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl 
of  Warwick  ; 
'  Which  are  fo  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 

*  That  they'll  take  no  oftence  at  our  abufe. 

'  K.  Edjv.  Suppofe,  they  take  offence  without  a 
caule, 
'  They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warw^ick  ;   I  am  Edward, 
'  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  mull  have  my  will. 

'  Glo.  And  you  fhall  have  your  will,  becaufe  our 
king : 

*  Yet  hafly  marriage  feldom  proveth  well.    . 

K,  Edjv.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 
too?' 

'  Glo.  Not  I : 

*  No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  fhould  wifh  them  fevef'd 

*  Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere 

pity. 
To  funder  them  that  yoke  fo  w^cll  together. 

'  The  ftage  dIreAion  in  the  folio,  \_Four  ftaiid  on  one  fide,  ond 
four  071  the  other.']  is  fufficient  proof  that  the  play,  as  exhibited 
there,  was  printed  from  a  ftage  copy.  I  fuppofe  thefe  eight  im- 
portant perfonages  were  attendants.     Steevens. 

'  are  you  offended  too  ?]  So  the  folio.     The  qiiartos  : 

"  are  you  againft  us  too  r"     Steevens. 

K4 
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*  K.  Edw.  Setting  your  fcorns,  and  your  miflike, 
afide, 
^  Tell  me  fome  reafon,  why  the  lady  Grey 

*  Should  not  become    my   wife,    and   England's 

queen  : — 
'  And  you  too,  Somerfet,^  and  Montague, 
'  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

'  Clar.    Then  this  is  my  opinion,^ — that  king 
Lewis 

*  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
'  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge, 
^  Is  now  di (honoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

^  K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 
appeas'd, 
'^  By  fuch  invention  as  I  can  devife  ? 

Mont.  Yet  tohave  join'd  with  France  in  fuch  al- 
liance. 
Would  more  have  llrengthen'd  this  our  common- 
wealth 

*  Gainft  foreign  ftorms,  than  any  home-bred  mar- 

riage. 

'  Has  t.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  it- 
felf 


'  And  you  too,  Somerfet,  &c.]  In  the  old  play  Somerfet  does 
not  appear  in  this  fcene.     Malone. 

^  Clar.   Then  this  is  my  opiniofi, — &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the 
following  fpeech,  the  quartos  read  thus  : 

"   Clar.  My  lord,  then  this  is  my  opinion  ; 
"  That  Warwick,  being  difhonour'd  in  his  embaflagCj 
"  Doth  feek  revenge,  to  quit  his  injuries. 

"  Glo.  And  Lewis,  in  regard  of  his  lifter's  wrongs, 
"  Doth  join  with  Warwick  to  fupplant  your  ftate." 

Steevens. 
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*  England  is  fafe,  if  true  within  itfelf  ?"* 

*  Mont.  Yes ;    but  the  fafer,  when  'tis  back'd 

with  France. 5 

*  Hast.  'Tis  better  ufing  France,  than  trufling 

France : 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  Teas,* 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 
^  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourielves ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourfelves,  our  fafety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  fpeech,   lord  Haftings  well 
deferves 
^  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

'  K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will,  and 
grant ; 


*  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itfelf 

England  isfafe,  if  true  ivithin  itfelf?']  In  the  old  play  thefc 
lines  Hand  thus  : 

"  Let  England  be  true  within  itfelf, 
"  We  need  not  France  nor  any  alliance  with  them." 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  ISgi,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  it, 
and  inferted  it  with  a  flight  change  in  his  own  play  with  the  fame 
title,     Malone. 

The  original  of  this  fentiment  Is  probably  to  be  found  in  Dn. 
Andrew  Borde's  Fyrfi  Bake  of  the  IntroduSiion  of  Knowledge, 
bl.  1.  printed  forCopland,  Sign.  A  4. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  53.5.  Neither  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries,  nor 
any  circumftance  which  nas  occurred  during  that  eventful  period, 
has  in  any  degree  {hook  the  credit  of  this  obfervation,  or  impaired 
the  confidence  of  the  publick  in  the  trutli  of  it.  "  England  is  and 
will  be  ftill  fafe,  if  true  within  itfelf."     Reed. 

^  Yes  ;  but  thefafer,  he."]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  Yes,  in  the 
firft,  is  omitted.     Steevens. 

^  with  thefeas,']  This  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man 

who  in  any  age  underftood  and  favoured  the  interett  of  England. 

Johnson. 
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*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  fhall  ftand  for  law, 

'  Glo.  And  yet,  methinks,^  your  grace  hath  not 
done  well, 
'  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 

*  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 

*  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
'  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

'  Cljr.  Or  elfe  you  would  not  have  beflow'd  tlie 
heir^ 
'  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife^s  fon, 
'  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  fpeed  elfewhere. 

K.  Edjt.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  !  is  it  for  a  wife, 

*  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I. will  provide  thee. 

*  Clar,  In  choodng  for  yourfelf,  you  fhow'd  your 
judgment  ; 

*  Which  being  (hallow,  you  fhall  give  me  leave 
'  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

'  And,  to  that  end,  I  fhortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

'  K.  Edtv.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be 
king, 
'  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

'  Q.  Eliz,  My  lords,    before  it  pleas'd  his  ma- 
jefty 

7  And  yet,  mefhbiks,  &c.]     The  quartos  var}'- from  the  folio, 
as  follows  : 

"■  Cla.  Ay,  and  for  fuch  a  thing  too,  the  lord  Scales 
"■  Did  well  deferve  at  your  hands,  to  have  the 
"  Daughter  of  the  lord  Bonfield,  and  left  your 
"  Brothers  to  go  feek  elfewhere  ;  but  in  your  madnefs 
"  You  bury  brotherhood."     Steevens. 

^  i/ou  would  not  have  lejtow'd  the  heir — ]     It  mull  be 

remembered,  that  till  the  Reftoration,  the  heirefles  of  great 
eftates  v/ere  in  the  wardfliip  of  the  King,  who  in  their  minority 
gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  matched  them  to  his 
fa\"ourites.  1  know  not  when  liberty  gained  more  than  by  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards.     Johnson. 
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'  To  raiie  my  ftate  to  title  of  a  queen, 

'  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  mull  all  confefs 

'  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  defcent,^ 

*  And  meaner  than  myfclf  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

*  So  your  diflikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  plealing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  forrow. 

^  K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns : ' 
'  What  danger,  or  what  forrow  can  befall  thee, 

*  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  conftant  friend, 

*  And  their  true  fov^ereign,  whom  they  mufi:  obey  ? 

*  Nay,  whom  they  fhall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
'  Unlefs  they  feek  for  hatred  at  my  hands  : 

*  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  fafe, 

*  And  they  fliall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  fay  not  much,  but  think  the 

more.  \Afide. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  K.  Edjv.  Now,  meflenger,  what  letters,  or  wliat 

news, 
From  France  ? 

^  1  was  not  ignoble  of  defcenti]    Her  father  was  Sir 

Richard  Widville,  Knight,  afterv/ards  Earl  of  Rivers  ;  her  mother, 
Jaqueline,  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  to 
Peter  of  Luxemburgh,  Earl  of  Saint  Paul,  and  widow  of  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  King  Henry  V.     Malone. 

*  My  love,  forbear  &c.]     Inftead  of  this  and  the  following 
ijpeech,  the  old  play  has  only  thefe  lines : 

"  Edw.  Forbear,  my  love,  to  fawne  upon  their  frowns^ 
*■'  For  thee  they  muft  obey,  nay,  fhall  obey, 
"  And  if  they  look  for  favour  at  my  hands. 

"  Mont.  My  lord,  here  is  the  melfeiiger  return'd  from 
Fraunce."    Malonb. 
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*  Mess.  My  fovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 
words, 

*  But  fuch  as  I,  without  your  fpecial  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edjf.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee  t  therefore,  in 
brief, 

*  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canfi:  guefs 

them. 
^  What  anfwer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess.  At  my  depart,  thefe  were  his  very  words ; 
Go  tellfalfe  Edward,  thy  Juppojed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  fending  over  mafkers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

K.  Eom   Is  Lewis  fo  brave  ?    belike,  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
'  But  what  faid  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ?* 

Mess.  1  hefe  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild 
difdain  ; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  fliortly. 
Til  wear  the  luiUoiu  garland  for  his  fake. 

K.  Edjk    I  blame  not  her,  fhe  could  fay  little 
lefs; 

*  She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  faid  Henry's  queen  ? 
'  For  I  have  heard,  that  flie  was  there  in  place.^ 

Mess.  Tell  him,  quoth  fhe,  my  mourning  iveeds 
are  done,'^ 
u47id  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 


to  my  viarriage  ?']  The  quartos  read — 
to  thefe  wrongs."     Steevens. 


'  Jlie  was  there  in  place.]  This  expreffion,  fignifying, 

flie  was  there  pre/ent,  occurs  frequently  in  old  Englifh  writers. 

Malone. 
En  place,  a  GalHcifm.     Steevens. 

*  are  done^]  i.  e.  are  confumed,  thrown  off.    The  word 
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*  K.  Ediv.  Belike,  (he  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  faid  Warwick  to  thefe  injuries  ? 

'^  Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  againft  your  majefty 

*  Than  all  the  reft,  difcharg'd  me  with  thefe  words ; 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  ivrong, 
And  therefore  Fll  uncrown  him,  eret  he  long^ 

K.  Edit.    Ha !  durft  the  traitor  breathe  out  fo 
proud  words  ? 

*  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned  : 

*  Tiiey  (hall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  prefump- 

tion. 

*  But  fay,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious  fovereign ;  they  are  fo  link'd 
in  friendfhip, 
'  That   young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 

Clar.  Belike,  the  elder  ;  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger. 5 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  fit  you  faft, 

*  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 

*  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

IS  often  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  the  writers  of  our  author's  age. 

So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lncrece  : 

"  And  if  poliefs'd,  as  foon  decay'd  and  done 

■"  As  is  the  morning's  filver-melting  dew."     Malone. 

^  Belike^  the  elder  ;  Clarence  7/nll  have  the  younger.]  I  have 
ventured  to  make  elder  and  yoxmger  change  places  in  this  line 
againft  the  authority  of  all  the  printed  copies.  The  reafon  of  it 
will  be  obvious.     "Theobald. 

Clarence  having  in  fa6t  married  Ifabella,  the  elder  daugliter 
of  Warwick,  Mr.  Theobald  made  elder  and  younger  change 
places  in  this  line  ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed,  I  think,  im- 
properly, by  the  fubfequent  editors  :  The  author  of  the  old  play, 
where  this  line  is  found,  might  from  ignorance  or  intentionally 
have  deviated  from  hiftory,  in  his  account  of  the  perfon  whom 
Clarence  married.     See  a  former  note,  p.  131,  u,  4.    Malonb- 
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*  I  may  riot  prove  inferior  to  yourfelf. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.^ 

\_Exit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  follows. 

*  Glo.  Not  I  ^^ 

*  My  thouo^hts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;   I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

\_Afide, 

K.  Edjt.  Clarence  and  Somerfet   both  gone  to 
Warwick  ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm'd  again  ft  the  worft  can  happen ; 

*  And  hafte  is  needful  in  this  defperate  cafe. — 

^  You,  that  love  me  and  fFanrick,  follow  wc]  That  Cla- 
rence fhould  make  this  fpeech  in  the  King's  hearing  is  very  im- 
probable, yet  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  palliated.  The  King 
never  goes  out,  nor  can  Clarence  be  talking  to  a  company  apart, 
for  he  anfwers  immediately  to  that  which  the  Poll  fays  to  the 
King.     Johnson. 

When  the  Earl  of  Effcx  attempted  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the 
city,  with  a  defign,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  ftorm  the  Queen's 
palace,  he  ran  about  the  ftreets  with  his  fword  drawn,  crying 
out,  "  They  that  love  me,  follow  me."     Steevens. 

Clarence  certainly  fpeaks  in  the  hearing  of  the  King,  who  ira^ 
mediately  after  his  brother  has  retired,  exclaims,  that  he  is  gone 
to  join  with  Warwick. 

1  his  line  is  in  the  old  quarto  play.     One  nearly  refembling  it 
is  likewiie  found  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  15QA  : 
"  Myfelf  will  lead  the  way, 

"  And  make  a  paifage  with  my  conquering  fword, 
"  Knee-deep  in  blood  of  thefe  accurfed  Moors  3 
*'  And  they  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me." 
So  alfo,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  III : 

"  The  reft  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  me." 

Malone. 
7  Glo.  Not  I :]  After  Clarence  goes  out,  we  have  in  the  old 
play  the  following  dialogue ;  part  of  which  Shakfpeare  rejefted, 
and  tranfpofed  the  reft  : 

"  Ed7v.  Clarence  and  Somerfet  fled  to  Warwick  ! 
"  What  fay  you,  brother  Richard,  will  you  ftand  to  us  ?"  &c. 

Malonb.    . 
See  note  g,  in  the  follo^viftg  page.     Steevens.    ^ 
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*  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,^  you  in  our  behalf 

*  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war; 

^  They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 

*  Myfelf  in  perfon  will  Itraight  follow  you. 

\_Exeunt  Pembroke  ami  Stafford. 

*  But,  ere  I  go,  Haftings, — and  Montague, — 

^  Refolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  reft, 
'  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance  :■ 

*  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
^  If  it  be  fo,  then  both  depart  to  him  ; 

^  I  rather  wifh  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 

*  But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 

*  Give  me  afllirance  with  fome  friendly  vow, 
^  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  fufpetl. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast.  And  Haftings,    as  he  favours   Edward's 
caufe  ! 

'  K.  Ed  jr.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  ftand 
by  us  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  defpite  of  all  that  fhall  withftand 
you.  9 

^  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  &:c.]  The  quartos  give  tlje  paffage 
thus  : 

"  Pembroke;  go  raile  an  army  prefently  ; 

"  Pitch  up  ray  tent ;  for  in  the  tield  this  night 

"  I  mean  to  reft ;  and,  on  the  morrow  morn, 

"■  I'll  march  to  meet  proud  Warwick,  ere  he  land 

"  Thoi'e  ftraggUng  troops  which  he  hath  got  in  France, 

-"■  But  ere  I  go,  Montague  and  Haftings,  you 

"  Of  all  the  reft  are  neareft  allied  in  blood 

"  To  Warwick  ;  therefore  tell  me  if  you  favour 

"  Him  more  than  me,  or  not ;  fpeak  truly,  for 

"  I  had  rather  have  you  open  enemies 

"  Than  hollow  friends."     Steevens. 

'  Ay,  m  defpilc  of  all  thai  Jliall  withftand you^  The  quartos 
continue  the  ipeech  thus  : 
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''  K.  Hen.  Why  To ;  then  am  I  fure  of  victory. 
'  Now  therefore  let  us  hence  ;  and  lofe  no  hour. 
*  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  ir. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickfhire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  ivith  French  and 
other  Forces. 

War.  Truft  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  fwarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

But,  fee,  where  Somerfet  and  Clarence  come  ;— 
Speak  fuddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

JVar.   Then,    gentle  Clarence,    welcome   unto 
Warwick ; 
And  welcome,  Somerfet : — I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  reft  mistruftful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  lign  of  love ; 
Elfe  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings  : 
But  welcome,  Clarence  ; '  my  daughter  {hall  be  thine. 

"  Ay,  ray  lord,  in  defpight  of  all  that  fliall  withfland  you  j 

"■  For  why  hath  nature  made  me  halt  downright 

"  But  that  I  lliould  be  valiant,  and  ftand  to  it  ? 

"  For  if  I  would,  I  cannot  run  away."     Steevens. 

*  But  welcome,  Clarence;']   Old  copy,  redundantly,— ^/ifee/ 
Clarence.     Steevens. 
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And  now  what  refts,  but,  in  night's  coverture. 

Thy  brother  being  carelefsly  encamp'd, 

His  foldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about/ 

And  but  attended  by  a  fimple  guard, 

We  may  furprize  and  take  him  at  our  pleafure  ? 

Our  fcouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  eafy  :3 

*  That  as  Ulyfles,^  and  ftout  Diomede, 

*  With  Height  and  manhood  Hole  to  Rhefus'  tents, 

*  And  brought  from    thence    the    Thracian    fatal 

Heeds  ;5 

*  So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle^ 

*  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

*  And  feize  himfelf ;   I  fay  not — flaughter  him, 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  furprize  him. — 
'  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

*  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry,  Henry  ! 

*  His  foldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about,']  Old  copies — town. 

Steevens. 

Dr.  Thirlby  advifed  the  reading  towns  here  ;  the  guard  in  the 
fcene  immediately  following  lays ; 

"  but  why  commands  the  king, 

"  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him  ?" 

Theobalb- 

^  -very  eafy  :]     Here  the  quartos  conclude  this  fpeech, 

adding  only  the  following  lines  : 

"  Then  cry  king  Henry  with  refolved  minds, 

"  And  break  we  prefently  into  his  tent."     Steevens. 

*  That  as  Ulyjfes,  &c.]  See  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Thefe  circumftances,  however,  were  accelTible,  without  refer- 
ence to  Homer  in  the  original.     Steevens. 

*  the  Thracian  ya/aZ  fteeds  ;]  We  are  told  by  fome  of  the 

writers  on  the  Trojan  ftory,  that  the  capture  cf  thefe  horfes  was 
one  of  the  necelfary  preliminaries  to  the  fate  of  Troy. 

Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  L 
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Wliy,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  filent  fort : 
For  Warwick  and   his    friends,    God   and    Saint 
George  !^  [^Exeicnt, 


SCENE  III. 

Edward's  Cainp,  near  Warwick. 
Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  Kings  Tent. 

*  J  PFa  tch.   Come  on,    my  mailers,  each  man 

take  his  ftand  ; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  fet  him  down  to  fleep. 

*  2  Wa  tch.  What,  will  he  not  to-bed  ? 

*  ]  Watch.  Why,  no  :  for  he  hath  made  a  fb- 

lemn  vow 

*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  reft, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himfelf,  be  quite  fupprefs'd. 

*  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,   belike,  fhall  be 

the  day, 

*  If  W^arwick  be  fo  near  as  men  report. 

*  3  Wa  tch.   But  fay,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is 

that, 

*  That  with  the  king  here  refleth  in  his  tent  ? 

*  1  Wa  tch.  'Tis  the  lord  Haftings,  the  king's 

chiefeft  friend. 

*  avd  Saint  George  /]  After  the  two  concluding  lines  of 

this  fcene,  which  in  the  old  play  are  given  not  to  Warwick  but 
to  Clarence,  we  there  find  the  f(jllowing  fpeeches,  which  Shak- 
fpeare  has  introduced  in  a  fubfequent  place  : 

"  War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  fee  where  his  guard  doth 
ftand. 
"■  Courage,  ray  foldiers  ;  now  or  never. 
^"^  But  follow  me  now,  and  Edward  fhall  be  ours. 
"  All.  A  Warwick,  a  Warwick  !"     Malone. 
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*  3  JVatch.  O,  is  it  fo  ?  But  why  commands  the 

king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in   towns  about 

him, 

*  While  he  himfelf  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

*  2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  becaufe  more 

dangerous. 

*  3  JVatch.    Ay;    but  give  me   worfhip   and 

quietnefs, 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour.^ 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  eftate  he  fiands, 

*  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

*  1  fVATCH.  Unlefs  our  halberds  did  fhut  up  his 

pallage. 

*  2  JVa  tch.  Ay ;  wherefore   elfe  guard  w^e  his 

royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  perfon  from  night-foes  ? 

Mnter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, and  Forces. 

*  War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  fee,  where  ftand  his 

guard. 

*  Courage,  my  mafiers  :  honour  now,  or  never ! 
^  But  follow  me,  and  Edvv^ard  (hall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

*  2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  dieft. 

I^Warwicic,  and  the  rejl,  cry  all — Warwick! 
Warwick  !   andfet  upon  the  Guard  ;   who 
Jly,  crying — Arm!  Arm!     Warwick, 
and  the  reji,  following  them. 

'  /  like  it  letter  than  a  dangerous  honour,']  This  honeft 
Watchmian's  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Falftaff.  See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  40G.    Steevens. 

L2 
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The  Drum  heating,  and  Trumpets  founding.  He- 
enter  Warwick,  and  the  rejt,  bringing  Me  King 
out  in  a  Gown,  Jitting  271  a  Chair:  Gloster 
and  Hastixgs^^^. 

'  SoM.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

'^  War.  Richard,    and   Haftings :    let  them  go, 
here's  the  duke. 

K.  EofT.  The  duke  !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 
parted  lait,^ 
Thou  call'dft  me  king  ? 

War.  Ay)  but  the  cafe  is  alter'd  : 

'  When  you  difgrac'd  me  in  my  embaflade, 
^  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York.^ 
Alas  !  how  fhould  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  ufe  ambalfadors ; 
Nor  liow  to  be  contented  with  one  wife  ; 
Nor  how  to  ufe  your  brothers  brotherly ; 
*  Nor  how  to  ftudy  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  Ihrowd  yourfelf  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.  Edjv.  Yea,  brother '  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too  ? 

^  — — ichcn  we  parted  laft,]    The  word  Inft,  which  is  found 
in  the  old  play,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

^  And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York.']  Might  we  not 
read,  with  a  flight  alteration  ? 

And  come  to  new-crcate  you  duie  of  York.     Johnson. 

^   Yea,  brother  &c.]     In  the  old  play  this  fpeech  confifls  of 
only  thefe  two  lines  : 

"  Well,  Warwick,  let  fortune  do  her  worft, 

"  Edward  in  mind  will  benr  himfelf  a  king." 

Henry  has  made  the  fame  declaration  in  a  former  fcene. 

Malone* 
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*  Nay,  then  I  lee,  that  Edward  needs  muft  down.^ — 

*  Yet,  Warwick,  in  defpite  of  all  inifchance, 
'  Of  thee  thyfelf,  and  all  thy  complices, 

*  Edward  will  always  bear  himfelf  as  king: 

*  Ihough  fortune's  malice  oveilhrow  my  Itate, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compafs  of  her  wheel, 

IVar.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  EDgland's 
king  :^  [Takes  off  his  Crown, 

But  Henry  now  (hail  wear  the  Englifli  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed  ;  thou  but  the  fhadow. — 

*  My  lord  of  Somerfet,  at  my  requelt, 

*  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 

*  Unto  my  brother,  archbilliop  of  York. 

*  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fel- 

lows, 
'  I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  anfwer 
'  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  fend  to  him  : — 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York.    ■ 

*  K.  Ediv.    What  fates  impofe,  that  men  muft 

needs  abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  reiift  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  EdWard,    led  out;    Somerset 
with  him. 

*  OxF.  What  now  remains,3  my  lords^  for  us  to 

do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  foldiers  ? 


*  Then,  for  his  mind,  he  Edward  England's  king . -I  That  isj 
in  his  mind  j  as  far  as  his  own  mind  goes.     M.  Mason. 

^  IFhat  noio  remains,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  following 
fpeech,  the  quartos  have  : 

"  Clar.  What  follows  now  ?  all  hitherto  goes  welL 
*'  But  we  muft  difpatch  fome  letters  into  France^ 

L3 
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J^AR.  Ay,  that's  the  firft  thing  that  we  have  to 
do; 
'  To  free  king  Henry  from  innprifonment, 
And  fee  him  feated  in  the  regal  throne,      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and'RivERS.'^ 

'  Rir.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  fuddeu 
change  ? 

*'  To  tell  the  queen  of  our  happy  fortune  j 

"  And  bid  her  oome  with  fpeed  to  join  with  us. 

"  War.  Ay,  that's  the  firil  thing  that  we  have  to  do^ 
"  And  free  king  Henry  from  imprifonment, 
"■  And  fee  him  feated  on  the  regal  throne, 
*'  Come,  let's  away  j  and,  having  pall  thefe  cares, 
"  I'll  poll  to  Yorkj  and  fee  how  Edward  fares." 

Steevens, 

*  Eriter Rivers.']    Throughout  this  fcene  the  quartos  vary 

in  almoft  every  fpeech  from  the  folio.     The  variations,  however, 
are  hardly  fach  as  to  deferve  notice.     Steevens. 

I'hey  are,  however,  fo  marked,  as  to  prove  decifively,  I  thiak, 
that  either  Shakfpeare  wrote  two  diftin6t  pieces  on  this  fubjeft  at 
different  periods,  or  that  the  play  as  exhibited  m  the  folio  was 
his,  and  that  in  quarto  the  produ6tion  of  a  preceding  writer.  Let 
the  fecond  fpeech  of  Rivers  be  read  with  this  view  : 

"  What  loffe  ?  of  fome  pitcht  battaile  againfl:  Warwicke  ? 
"  Tufh,  feare  not,  fair  queene,  but  caft  thefe  cares  afide. 
"■  King  Edward's  noble  mind  his  honour  doth  difplay, 
*'  And  Warwick  may  lofe,  though  tlien  he  got  the  day." 
See  alfo  the  fpeech  of  Clarence  quoted  in  the  laft  note. 

Malone. 
Would  not  this  prove  rather  too  much,  as  a  fimilar  inference 
might  be  dra\yn  from  the  two  copies  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in 
I5'[)y  and  1599?     Steevens. 
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*  Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers^  are  you  yet  to 

learn, 

*  What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  king  Edward  ? 

RiF.  What,  lofs  of   fome  pitcli'd  battle  againli 
Warwick  ? 

*  Q.  Eziz.  No,  but  the  lofs  of  his  own  royal  per- 
■-  fon. 

*  Rir.  Then  is  my  fovereign  ilain  ? 

*  Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almoli  flain,  for  he  is  taken  pri- 

foner ; 
'  Either  betray'd  by  falfehood  of  his  guard, 
'  Or  by  his  foe  furpriz'd  at  unawares : 

*  And,  as  I  further  have  to  underftand, 

*  Is  new  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  York, 

'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

'  Rir.  Thefe  news,  I  muft  confefs,  are  full  of 
grief : 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 

*  Warwick  may  lofe,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

*  Q.  Eliz,  Till  then,  fair  hope  mult  hinder  life's 

decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  defpair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb  : 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  paffion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildnefs  my  misfortune's  crofs  j 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  ftop  the  riling  of  blood-fucking  lighs, 

*  Left  with  my  lighs  or  tears  I  blaft  or  drown 

*  King  Edward's   fruit,    true  heir  to  the  Englifli 

crown. 

*  Rir.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 

come ? 

*  Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards 

London, 

L4 
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*  To  fet  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 

*  Guefs  thou  the  reft ;  king  Edward's  friends  mufl 

down. 

*  But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

'  (For  truft  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
^  ril  hence  forthwith  unto  the  fandluary, 

*  To  fave  at  leaft  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

*  There  fhall  I  reft  fecure  from  force,  and  fraud. 

*  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly  ; 

*  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  fure  to  die. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.5 

^  Park  near  Middleham  ^  Cajtle  in  Yorkfhire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  5'fr  William  Stan- 
ley, and  Others. 

'  Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Haftings,^  and  fir  William 
Stanley, 
^  Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither. 


'  Scene  V.']  In  new  forming  thefe  pieces  Shakfpeare  tranfpofed 
not  only  many  lines  and  fpeeches,  but  fomeof  the  fcenes.  This 
fcene  in  the  original  play  precedes  that  which  he  has  njade  the 
fourth  fcene  of  this  Aft.     Malone. 

*  A  Park  near  Middleham — ]  Shakfpeare  fellows  his  autho- 
rity Holinfhed,  in  the  reprefentation  here  given  of  King  Ed- 
ward's cap'ure  and  imprifonment.  But  honeft  Raphael  misled 
him,  as  he  himfelf  was  misled  by  his  predeceffor  Hall,  The 
whole  is  untrue  :  Edward  was  never  in  the  hands  of  Warwick. 

RiTSON. 

'  Nmv,  my  lord  Hajiings,  &c.]  I  fhall  infert  the  fpeech 
corref'  onclivig  to'  this  in  the  old  play,  as  the  comparifon  will  Ihow 
the  reader  in  what  manner  Shaklpeare  proceeded^   where  he 
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'  Into  this  chlefeft  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  ftands  the  cal'e :  You  know^  our  king,  my 

brother, 
^  Is  prifoner  to  the  bifhop  here,  at  whofe  hands 
^  He  hath  good  ufage  and  great  hberty ; 
'  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

*  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  difport  himfelf. 

*  I  have  advertis'd  him  by  lecret  means, 

*  That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 

*  Under  the  colour  of  his  ufual  game, 

*  He  fliall  here  fmd  his  friends,    with  horfe  and 

men, 
"^  To  fet  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntfman. 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord  ;  for  this  way  lies  the 
game. 

'  K.  Enir.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  fee,  where  the 
huntfmen  ftand. — 
"'  Now,  brother  of  Gloller,  lord  Hadings,  and  the 
reft, 

*  Stand  you  thus  clofe,  to  fteal  the  bifliop's  deer  ? 


merely  retouched  and  expanded  what  he  found  in  the  elder  drama, 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  matter  : 

"  Glo.  Lord  Haftings  and  Sir  William  Stanley, 
"  Know  that  the  caufe  I  fent  for  you  is  this, 
"  I  lool-:  my  brother  with  a  flende.r  train 
"  Should  come  a  hunting  in  this  foreft  here. 
"  The  bilhop  of  York  befriends  him  much, 
"  And  lets  him  ufe  his  pleafure  in  the  chafe. 
"  Now  I  have  privily  fent  him  word 
^'  How  I  am  come  with  you  to  rcfcue  him  ; 
'''  And  fee  where  the  huntfman  and  he  doth  come." 

Malonk. 
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*  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  cafe  requireth  hafte  j 
'  Your  horfe  ftands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 

*  K.  Eofv.  But  whither  fhall  we  then  ? 

^  Hast.  To  Lynn,    my  lord;    and  fhip^  from 
thence  to  Flanders. 

^  Glo.  Well  guefs'd,  believe  me ;  for  that  was 
my  meaning. 

*  K.  Ediv.  Stanley,    I  will  requite  thy  forward- 

nefs. 

*  Glo.  But  wherefore  flay  we  ?    'tis  no  time  to 

talk. 

*  K,  Edjt.  Huntfman,  what  fay'ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou 

go  along  ? 

^  Hunt.  Better  do  fo,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away ;  let's  have  no  more 

ado. 

*  K,  EDfF.  Bifhop,  farewell :  fliield  thee  from  War- 

wick's frown ; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repoflefs  the  crown. 

[^Ecceimt^ 

® and  fliip — ]  The  firft  folio  hasJIiipL    The  corredioD 

was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malone, 
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SCENE  VI. 

A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick,  So- 
merset, young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
tague, Lieutenant  of  the  Tmver,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

*  K.  Hen.  Mafter  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 

friends 

*  Have  fhaken  Edward  from  the  regal  feat ; 
'*  And  turn'd  my  captlVe  ilate  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  forrows  unto  joys  ; 

*  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

*  Lieu.  Subjedls  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

foverei-gns  ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majefly. 

*  K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?    for  well  ufing- 

me  ? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  fure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindnefs, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprilbnment  a  pleafure : 

*  Ay,  fuch  a  pleafure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  laft,  by  notes  of  houfehold  harmony, 

*  They  quite  forget  their  lofs  of  liberty. — 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  fet'ft  me  fre^ 

*  And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee; 

*  He  was  the  author,   thou  the  inftrument. 

*  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  fpite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me; 
^  And  that  the  people  of  this  blelled  land 
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*  May  not  be  punifh'd  with  my  thwarting  flars ; 

*  Warwick,  although  my  head  ftill  wear  the  crown, 

*  I  here  refign  my  government  to  thee, 

*  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  JVar.  Your  grace  hath  ilill  been  fam'd  for  vir- 

tuous ; 

*  And  now  may  feem  as  wife  as  virtuous, 

*  By  fpying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  ftars  :9 

*  Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

*  F»r  chooling  me,  when  Clarence  is  in  place.' 

*  Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 

fway, 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  bleft  in  peace,  and  war ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  confent. 

*  TVar.  And  I  choofe  Clarence  only  for  prote<5lor. 

*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both 

your  hands ; 

*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hearts, 

*  That  no  diffention  hinder  government : 

*  I  make  you  both  protedlors  of  this  land ; 

*  While  I  myfelf  will  lead  a  private  life, 

*  And  in  devotion  fpend  my  latter  days. 
To  fin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praife. 


'  few  men  rightly  temper  with  thejlars  :]  I  fuppofe  the 

meaning  is,  that  few  men  conform  their  temper  to  their  deftiny  ; 
which  King  Henry  did,  when  finding  himfelf  unfortunate  he 
gave  the  management  of  publick  affairs  to  more  profperous  hands. 

Johnson. 

'  in  place.']  i.  e,  here  prefent.     See  p.  140,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 
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J^jR,  What  anfwers  Clarence  to  his  fovereign's 
will  ? 

*  Clar.  That  he  confents,  if  Warwick  yield  con- 

fent  ; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repofe  myfelf. 

*  War,  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  inufl:  I  be 

content : 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  (hadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  fupply  his  place ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  eafe. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confifcate.^ 

Clar.  What  elfe  ?  and  that  fucceffion  be  deter- 
minM. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  fhall  not  want  his 

part. 

*  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  firft  of  all  your  chief 

affairs, 

*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  fon  Edward, 

*  Be  fent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  fpeed : 

*  For,  -till  I  fee  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 


*  A7ul  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  conffcate.']  For  the  infertion 
of  the  word  be,  which  the  defett  of  the  metre  proves  to  have 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  old  copy,  I  am  anlwerable. 

Malone, 

Mr.  Malone's  emendation  is  countenanced  by  the  following 
pallage  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  Left  that  thy  goods  too  loon  he  confjcate'* 

The  fecond  folio,  however,  reads — conrifcate^/ ;  and  perhaps 
this  reading  is  preferable,  becaufe  it  excludes  the  difagreeable 
repetition  of  the  auxiliary  verb — be.     Steevens. 
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Clar,  It  (liall  be  done,  my  fovereign,  with  all 
fpeed. 

*  K*  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerfet,  what  youth  is 

that, 

*  Of  whom  you  feem  to  have  fo  tender  care  ? 

*  SoM.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henr)%  earl  of  Rich- 

mond. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope :  If  fe- 

cret  powers 

\_Lays  his  Hand  on  his  Head. 

*  Suggeft  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

*  This  pretty  lad  ^  will  prove  our  country's  blifs. 

3  This  pretty  lad — 1  He  was  afterwards  Henry  VII.  a  man 
who  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houfes,  but  no  other- 
wife  remarkable  for  virtue.  Shakfpeare  knew  his  trade.  Henry 
VII,  was  grandfather  to  Qu€en  Elizabeth,  and  the  King  from 
whom  James  inherited.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  only  copied  this  particular,  together  with  many 
others,  from  HolinHied  : — "  whom  when  the  king  had  a  good 
while  beheld,  he  faid  to  fuch  i)rinces  as  were  with  him  :  ho, 
furelie  this  is  he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our  adverfaries,  leaving 
the  polTeflion  of  all  things,  fhall  hereafter  give  roome  and 
place."     P.  6/3. 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country  s  blifs.']  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  thus  : 

"  Thou,  pretty  boy,  flialt  prove  this  country's  blifs." 

Steevens. 
Holinflied  tranfcribed  this  paffage  almoft  verbatim  from  Hall, 
whom  the  author  of  the  old  play,  as  I  conceive,  copied.     This 
fpeech  originally  flood  thus : 

"  Come  hither,   pretty  lad.     If  heavenly  powers 
"  Do  aim  aright,  to  my  divining  foul, 
"  Thou,  pretty  boy,   flialt  prove  this  country's  blifs  j 
"  Thy  head  is  made  to  wear  a  princely  crown  j 
"  Thy  looks  are  all  replete  -with  majefly  : 
"  Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,"  Sec. 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  the  fon  of  Edmond  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  the  firft  Duke  of 
Somerfet.     Edmond  Earl  of  Richmond  was  half-brother  to  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  being  the  fon  of  that  King's  mother  Queen 
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'  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majefty ; 

'  His  head  by  nature  frain'd  to  wear  a  crown, 

*  His  hand  to  wield  a  icepter ;  and  himfelf 

*  Likely,  in  time,  to  blefs  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he, 

*  Muft  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

*  TVar.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.  That  Edward  is  efcaped  from  your  bro- 

ther, 

*  And  fled,  as  he  hears  fince,  to  Burgundy. 

*  IVjr.    Unfavoury  news  :    But  how  made  he 

efcape  ? 

*  Mess.  He  was  convey 'd  by  Richard  duke  of 

Gloller, 

*  And  the  lord  Haftings,  who  attended  him  ^ 

*  In  fecret  ambufh  on  the  foreft  fide, 

*  And  from  the  bifhop's  huntfmen  refcued  him ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercife. 

*  JVar.    My   brother  was  too  careleis    of  his 

charge. — 

Cartiarine,  by  her  fecond  hufband  Owen  Teuther  or  Tudor,  who 
was  taken  prilbner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Crofs,  and  foon 
afterwards  beheaded  at  Hereford. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  to  Ihow  his  gratitude  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
for  this  early  prefage  in  his  favour,  folicited  Pope  Julius  to 
canonize  him  as  a  faint ;  but  either  Heniy  would  not  pay  the 
money  demanded,  or,  as  Bacon  fuppofes,  the  Pope  refufed,  left 
"  as  Henry  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a  fmiple  man, 
the  eftimation  of  that  kind  of  honour  might  be  diminilhed,  if 
there  were  not  a  diftance  kept  between  innocents  and  faints." 

Malone. 

'*  —attended  him — ]  i.  e.  waited  for  him.  So,  in  Co- 
riolanus : 

"  I  am  attended  at  the  cyprefs  grove,"     Steevens-. 
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*  But  let  us  hence,  my  fovcreign,  to  provide 

*  A  falve  for  any  lore  that  may  betide'. 

[^Ecceunt  King  Henry,  War.   Clar.  Lieut. 
and  Attendants. 

*  Sou.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Ed- 

ward's : 

*  For,  doubtlefs,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help ; 

*  And  we  lliall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  prefaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 

mond ; 

*  So  doth  my  heart  mifgive  me,  in  thefe  confli6ls 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours : 

*  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worft, 

*  Forthwith  we'll  fend  him  hence  to  Britany, 

*  Till  florms  be  paft  of  civil  enmity. 

*  OxF.  Ay ;  for,  if  Edward  repoflefs  the  crown^, 
*'  'Tis  like,  that  Richmond  with  the  refl  fhall  down. 

*  SoM.  It  (hall  be  fo ;  he  fhall  to  Britany. 

*  Come  therefore,    let's  about  it  fpeedily. 

\JElxeunL 

SCENE   VII.5  . 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  ^•DWKViiiy  Gloster,  Hastings,  a?i£^ 
Forces. 

« K,  Enff'-.  Now,  brother  Richard/  lord '  Haftings, 
and  the  reft: ; 

'  Sce7ie  FII.'}  This  fcene  in  the  old  play  precedes  that  which 
Shakfpeare  has  made  the  fixth  of  the  prefent  AA.     Malone. 

^  Now,  brother  Richard,  &c.]    Inftead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  fpeeches,  the  quartos  read  only  : 
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*  Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 

*  And  fays — that  once  more  I  fhall  interchange 
'  My  waned  ftate  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 

*  Well  have  we  pafs'd,  and  now  repafs'd  the  feas, 
'  And  brought  defired  help  from  Burgundy : 

*  What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 

*  From  Ravenfpurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York,* 
'  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

*'  Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with  a  troop  of  Hollanders. 
"  Edw.  Thus  far  from  Belgia  have  we  paft  the  feas, 
"  And  march'd  from  Raunfpur-haven  unto  York  : 
*'  Bat  foft !  the  gates  are  Ihut ;  I  hke  not  tliis. 

*'  Rich.  Sound  up  the  drum,  and  call  them  to  the  walls." 

Steevens. 

■^  lord — ]     Mr.  M.  Mafon  recommends  the  omiffion  of 

this  word.     Reed. 

lord  Haftings,  and  the  reji  5]  "  Leave  out  the  word  lord,"' 

fays  one  of  our  author's  commentators.  If  we  do  not  clofely 
attend  to  his  phrafeology  and  metre,  and  fhould  think  ourfelves 
at  liberty  to  fubftitute  modern  phrafeology  and  modern  metre, 
almoft  every  line  in  his  plays  might  be  altered. — Brother,  like 
many  iimilar  words,  (rather,  whether,  either,  &c.)  is  hereufed. 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  a  moaofyllable,  and  the  metre  was  to  his  ear 
perfe6t.     Malone. 

That  there  is  a  marked  difcrimination  between  ancient  and 
modern  phrafeology,  no  man  will  deny ;  but,  furely,  ancient 
and  modern  five-foot  verfes  can  have  no  correfponding  difference. 
Where,  in  general,  lliall  we  find  more  perfe6l  and  harmonious 
metre  than  that  of  Shakfpeare  ?  His  irregular  lines  are  therefore 
juftly  fufpefted  of  having  fuffered  from  omiflion  or  interpolation. 
' — As  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Malone's  note,  in  which  brother 
is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  monofyllable, — valeat  quantuiii  vatere 
potejl.     Steevens. 

Malone  fays  that  brother  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  f}'llable  5 
but  that  alone  will  not  be  fufficient  to  complete  the  metre.  Wq. 
muft  alfo  lay  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word  RichaT-c^^ 
and  the  Une  muft  run  thus  : 

"  Now  bro'r  Richard,  Lord  Haftings  and  the  reft." 
which  would  not  be  very  harmonious.     M.  Mason. 

®  From  Ravenfpagh  haven  before  the  s:ates  of  YorTi,']  We 
may  infer  from  the  old  quarto  (See  note  Q,  in  the  preceding  page,} 

Vol.  XIV„  M 
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*  Glo,  The  gates  made  faft ! — Brother,  I  like  not 

this ; 

*  For  many  men,  that  ftumble  at  the  threfhold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

*  K.  Edit.  Tufh,    man  1    abodements   muft  not 

now  affright  us  : 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  mud  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

*  Hast.    My  liege,   I'll  knock  once  more,  to 

fummon  them. 

Enter  J  on  the  Walls,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 
Brethren. 

'May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
'  And  fhut  the  gates  for  fafety  of  ourfelves ; 

*  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

*  K.  EofT.  But,  mafler  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 

king, ' 

*  Yet  Edward,  at  the  leafi;,  is  duke  of  York. 

*  Mat.  True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no 

lefs. 

*  K.  EDjr.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 

dukedom ; 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

*  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his 

nofe, 

*  He'll  foon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[j4Jide. 

that  Ravenfpurgk  was  occafionally  pronounced  as  a  difTyllable— 
Raunjpurgh.  This  line  will  therefore  become  llri6tly  metrical, 
if  we  read  (adopting  an  elifion  common  to  Shakfpeare  :) 

"  From  Ravenfpurgh  haven  'fore  the  gates  of  York." 

Steevbns. 
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'    '  Hast.  Why,  mafter  mayor,  why  ftand  you  in  a 

doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

*  Mat.  Ay,  fay  you  fo  ?  the  gates  fhall  then  be 

open'd.  \_Exeuntfrom  above, 

'  Glo.  a  wife  flout  captain,  and  perfuaded  foon  !? 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

were  well/ 

*  So  ^twere  not  'long  of  him  :  but,  being  enter'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  fhall  foon  perfuade 

*  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reafon. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  Two  Aldermen,  below. 

'  K.  Edw.  So,  mafter  mayor :  thefe  gates  mufl 
not  be  fhut, 

*  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

^  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

\Takes  his  Keys* 
'^  For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
'^  And  all  thofe  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum.    £?2^er  Montgomery,  and  Forces,  march" 

ing. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  fir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trufty  friend,  unlefs  I  be  deceiv'd. 

'  K.  Edw.  Welcome,  fir  John  !    But  why  come 
you  in  arms  ? 

*  ■■  perfuaded,  foon!]     Old  copy — ^/ootz  perfuaded.     This 

tranfpofition,  which  requires  no  apology,  was  made  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer.     Steevens. 

^  The  good  old  man  iuould  fain  that  all  were  well,']  The 
Mayor  is  willing  we  fliould  enter,  fo  he  may  not  be  blamed. 

Johnson. 

M2 
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Mont.   To  help   king  Edward  in  his  time  of 

ftorm, 
As  every  loyal  rubje6l  ought  to  do. 

*  K.  Edit.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery  :  But  we 

tj*       now  forget 
'  Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 

*  Our  dukedom,  till  God  pleafe  to  lend  the  reft. 

'  Mont.  Then   fare  you  well,    for  I  will  hence 
again  ; 
I  came  to  ferve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — 
'  Drummer,  ftrike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun, 
'  K.  Edw.  Nay,  ftay,  fir  John,  awhile;  and  we'll 
debate, 
'  By  what  fafe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

'  Mont.  What  talk   you  of   debating  ?    in  few 
woixis, 

*  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourfelf  our  king, 
'  I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune ;  and  be  gone, 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  fuccour  you : 
Why  (hould  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

'  Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  ftand  you  on  nice 
points  ? 

*  K.  Edjv.  When  we  grow  ftronger,  then  we'll 

make  our  claim : 

*  Till  then,  'tis  wifdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  Away  with  fcrupulous  wit !   now  arms 

mull  rule. 

*  Glo.  And  fearlefs  minds  climb   fooneft  unto 

crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit  ^  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends* 

^  The  bruit — ]  i.e.  noife,   report.     So^  in  Prefton's  Cawi« 
hyis : 
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*  K.  Edit.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my 

right, 

*  An^  Henry  but  ufurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  fovereign  fpeaketh  like  him- 
Yelf;  '^ 

And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.  Sound,  trumpet ;    Edward  Iball  be  here 
proclaim'd  : — 

*  Come,  fellow-foldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

\Gives  him  a  Paper.     Flourijh. 

Sold.  \^Reads^  Edward  the  fourth^  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
Ireland,  &c. 

Mont.   And  whofoe'er  gainfays  king  Edward's 
right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  fingle  fight. 

[Thrmus  down  his  Gauntlet. 

jiLL.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 

*  K.  Edit.    Thanks,   brave  Montgomery ; — and 

thanks  unto  you  all. 3 

"  whofe  manly  ads  do  fly 

*'  By  bruit  of  fame."-— — 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  287,  n.  1 .     Steevens. 

This  French  word  hruit  was  very  early  made  a  denizen  of  our 
language.  Thus  in  the  Bible  :  "  Behold  the  noife  of  the  Iruit 
is  come." — Jeremiah,  x.  22.     Whalley. 

The  word  bruit  is  found  in  BuUokar's  EngUJIi  Expojitor,  8vo. 
1616,  and  is  defined  "  A  reporte  fpread  abroad."     Malone. 

^  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery  ; — and  thaiih  unto  you  all."] 
Surely  we  ought  to  read  : 

"  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery  ; — and  thanks  to  all." 
luftead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quartos  have  only  the  following  : 
"  Edw.  We  thank  you  ail :  lord  mayor,  lead  on  the 
way. 
"  For  this  night  we  will  harbour  here  in  York  5 
"  And  then  as  early  as  the  morning  fun 

M3 
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'  If  fortune  ferve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindnefs. 
^  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York  ; 

*  And,  when  the  morning  fun  fhall  raife  his  car 
^  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

'  We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates  ; 
'  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  foldier. — 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence  ! — how  evil  it  befeems  thee, 

*  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forfake  thy  brother  ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 

wick.— 

*  Come  on,  brave  foldiers  ;  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VIII.4 

London.     ^  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kin^  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War.  What  counfel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Bel- 

With  hafty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 

"  lyifts  up  his  beams  above  this  horizon, 

*•  We'll  march  to  London  to  meet  with  Warwick, 

**  And  pull  falfe  Henry  from  the  regal  throne." 

Steevens. 
*  Scene  VIII.']  This  fcene  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  contrived  of 
any  in  thefe  plays.     Warwick  has  but  jull  gone  off  the  ftage 
when  Edward  fays  : 

"  And  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  courfe, 
"  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains." 

M.  Mason-. 
This  fcene  in   the   original   play  follows   immediately  after 
Heniy's  obfervation  on  young  Richmond,  which  is  in  the  fixth 
fcene  of  tlie  prefent  play.    Malone. 
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Hath  pafs'd  in  lafety  through  the  narrow  Teas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  inarch  amain  to  London ; 
'  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  OxF.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.5 

Clar.  a  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  Ibffcr'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

JVar.    In  WarvvickHiire    I   have    true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war  ; 
Thofe  will  I  mufter  up  : — and  thou,  fon  Clarence, 
'  Shalt  flir,  in  Suffolk,^  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 


^  Lefs  lev7j  men,  mid  beat  him  Lack  again.']  This  line  ex- 
preiTes  a  fpirit  of  war  fo  unfuitable  to  the  charafter  of  Henry, 
that  I  would  give  the  lirft  cold  fpeech  to  the  King,  and  the  brlik 
anfwer  to  Warwick.  This  line  is  not  in  the  old  quarto  j  and 
when  Henry  faid  nothing,  the  lirll  fpeech  might  be  as  properly- 
given  to  Warwick  as  to  any  other.     Johnson. 

Every  judicious  reader  mufl:  concur  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  two  fpeeches. 

Steevens. 

This  line  is  given  in  the  folio  to  the  King,  to  whom  it  is  ^o  un- 
fuitable, that  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  merely  a  printer's  error. 
I  have  not,  however,  aifigned  it  to  Warwick,  and  the  preceding 
fpeech  to  Henry,  ns  Dr.  Johnfon  propofes,  becaufe  it  appears  to 
me  fafer  to  take  the  old  play  as  a  guide  ;  in  which,  as  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  piece,  the  firrt  fpeech  is  attributed  to  Warwick.     The 
fecond  fpeech  is  given  to  Oxford,  and  ftands  thus  : 
"  Oxf.  'Tis  beft  to  look  to  this  betimes  ; 
"  For  if  this  fire  do  kindle  any  further 
"  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  quench  it  out." 

Shakfpeare,  in  new-modelling  this  fcene,  probably  divided 
tiiis  fpeech  between  Oxford  and  Clarence,  fubltituting  the  line 
before  us  in  the  room  of  the  words — '■  Tis  belt  to  look  to  this 
betimes."  I  have  therefore  given  this  line  to  Oxford.  It  might 
with  equal,  or  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  be  affigned  to  War- 
wick's brother,  Montague.     Malone. 

*  Shalt  ftir,  in  Suffolk,  &c.]  The  old  copy— ftir  up.  But  the 
omiflion  of  the  adverb,  which  hurts  the  metrCj  is  juftiiied  by  the 
following  paflages  in  King  John,  8cc. — 

M4 
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*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — > 
^  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 

^  Northampton,  and  in  Leicefterfhire,  fhalt  find 

*  Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'ft  : — • 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd. 
In  Oxfordfhire  fhall  mufter  up  thy  friends. — 

My  fovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

*  Like  to  his  ifland,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modeft  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  reft  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  ftand  not  to  reply.— 
Farewell,  my  fovereign. 

K.Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hedor,   and  my  Troy's 
true  hope.' 

*  Clar.  In  fign  of  truth,  I  kifs  your  highnefs' 

hand. 

*  K'  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 

tunate ! 


"  TWftir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away  !" 
Again,  ibid : 

"  An  Ate  Jiirring  him  to  war  and  ftrife." 
^gain,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  If  it  be  you  that7?«V  thefe  daughters'  hearts 

"  Againfl  their  father, — "     Steevens. 

'  my  He6lor,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope.']  This  line  having 

probably  made  an  inipreffion  on  our  author,  when  he  read  over 
the  old  play,  he  has  applied  the  very  fame  expreffion  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  where  his  overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  defcribed,  and 
yet  fuffered  the  line  to  ftand  here  as  he  found  it : 
"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 
"  And  flood  againft  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
"  Againft  the  Greeks." 
The  two  latter  lines,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  p.  50,   were 
new,  no  trace  of  them  being  there  found  in  the  old  play.    Many 
iimilar  repetitions  may  be  obferved  in  this  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  from  tiie  fame  caufe.     Malqne. 
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*  Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord  ;-7and  fo  I  take  my 

leave. 

*  OxF.  And  thus  [Kifsing  Henry's  hand^  I  feal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 

tague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

JVar.  Farewell,  fweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at  Co- 
ventry. 

[^Exeunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  1  reft  a  while. 

*  Coufin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordfhip  ? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field^ 

*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  ExE.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  v/ill  feduce  the  reft. 

*  K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath 

got  me  fame.^ 

*  I  have  not  ftopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nor  pofted  oft  tiieir  fuits  with  flow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
^  My  mildnefs  hath  allay'd  their  fwelling  griefs, 

*  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears : 

®  my  meed  hath  got  me  fame  :]     Meed,  fignifies  reward. 

We  ihould  read — my  deed ;  i.  e.  my  manners,  conduft  in  the 
adminiftration.     Warburton. 

This  word  fignifies   merit,  both  as  a  verb  and  a  fubftantive  : 
that  it  is  ufed  as  a  verb,  is  clear  from  the  following  fooliih  cou- 
plet which  I  remember  to  have  read  : 
*'  Deem  if  I  meed, 
"  Dear  madam,  read.'" 

A  Specimen  of  Verfes  that  read  the  fame  way  lack- 
zuard  and  forward.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Meed  here  means  merit,  as  it  did  in  a  former  paifage,    [p.  4p, 
n.  6,]  when  Edward  fays  of  himfelf  and  his  brothers  : 

*'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds."  M.  Mason 
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*  I  have  not  been  defirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  opprefs'd  them  with  great  fubfidies, 

*  Nor  forv  ard  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd ; 

*  Then  why  Ihould  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me  ? 

*  No,  Exeter,  thefe  g-  aces  challenge  grace  : 

*  And,  when  the  lion  :'awns  upon  the  lamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  ceafe  to  follow  him. 

\_Shout  ivithin.     v:/ Lancaller  [9    ^Lancafter! 

ExE.  Hark,  hark,    my  lord !    what  fhouts  are 
thefe  ? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers, 

*  K.  Edw.  Sieze  on  the  fhame-fac'd  Henry,  bear 
him  hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 

*  You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  fmall  brooks  to 

flow; 

*  Now  flops  thy  fpring ;  my  fea  fliall  fuck  them 

dry, 

*  And  fwell  fo  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

*  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower  ;  let  him  not  fpeak. 

[^Exeunt  fome  with  King  Hen]5.y. 

*  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  courfe, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  :^ 

^  Shout  within.  A  Lancafler  !]  Surely  the  fhouts  that  ufhered 
'King  Edward  lliould  be,  A  York !  A  York  !  I  fuppofe  the  au- 
thor did  not  write  the  marginal  direftions,  and  the  players  con- 
founded the  characters.     Johnson. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  fhouts  to  have  come  from  fome  of 
Henry's  guard,  on  the  appearance  of  Edward.     Malone. 

^  ylfid,  lords,  towards  Coventry  lend  we  our  courfe. 

Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  ;]  Warwick,  as 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  obferved,  [p  \6Q,  n.  4.]  has  but  jufl  left  the 
Itage,  declaring  his  intention  to  go  to  Coventry.     How  then 
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'  The  fan  {hines  hot/  and,  if  we  ufe  delay, 
'  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

*  Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 


could  Edward  know  of  that  intention  ?  Our  authop-was  led  into 
this  impropriety  by  the  old  play,  where  alfo  Edward  fays  : 
"  And  now  towards  Coventry  let's  bend  our  courfe^ 
"  To  meet  with  Warwick  and  his  confederates." 
Some  of  our  old  writers  feem  to  have  thought,  that  all  the  per- 
fons  of  the  drama  muft  know  whatever  was  known  to  the  wri- 
ters themfelves,  or  to  the  audience.     Malone. 

^  The  fun  Jhines  hot,  &c.]  Thefe  lines  are  formed  on  two 
otliers  which  are  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  tJie 
next  Aft,  being  fpoken  by  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
and  juft  before  he  fets  out  for  Tewkfbury, 

"  Come,  let  us  go ; 

"  For  if  we  flack  this  fair  bright  fummers  day, 
"  Sharp  winters  flinwers  will  mar  our  hope,  for  hale." 
I  fufpeft,  haie  was  inadvertently  written  in  the  manufcript  In- 
ftead  of  aye,  and  that  Shakfpeare  was  thus  led  to  introduce  an 
idea  different  from  that  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  original 
author.     Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one  ;  the  allufion,  be- 
ing to  a  well-known  proverb — "  Make  hay  while  the  funlhines." 
See  Ray's  CoUeftion,  edit,  1768,  p,  II7.     Steevens. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  L 
Coventry. 

Mnter,  upon  the  JValls,  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry,  Tt(/o  Meffengers,  and  Others. 

War.  Where  is  the  pofl,  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 
Howr  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honeft  fellow  ? 

*  1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunfmore,3   marching  hi- 

therward. 

War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? — 
Where  is  the  poll  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

*  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,*   with  a  puillant 

troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

*  War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  fays  my  loving  fon  ? 

*  And,  by  the  guefs,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

*  SoM.    At  SoLitham   I   did  leave  him  with  his 

forces, 

*  And  do  expedl  him  here  fome  two  hours  hence. 

[^Drum  heard, 

*  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

*  SoM.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam  lies ; 

3  . at  Dun/more,']     The  quartos  read — at  Daintry :  i,  e. 

Daventry,     Steevens. 

*  — —  at  Daintry,']     The  quartos  read — at  Dunfmore. 

SXEEVENS. 
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*  The  drum  your  honour  hears,   marcheth  from 

Warwick. 

*  War.  Who  fhould  that  be  ?  belike,  unlook'd- 

for  friends. 

*  Sou.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  (hall  quickly 

know. 

Drums.     Enter  King  Edward,    Gloster,    and 
Forces,  marching. 

*  K.  Edif.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  found 

a  parle. 

^  Glo.  See,  how  the  furly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

TVar.  O,  unbid  fpite  !  is  fportful  Edward  come  ? 
Where  llept  our  fcouts,5  or  how  are  they  feduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,    wilt  thou  ope  the 

city  gates, 

*  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ?— 

*  Call  Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
'^  And  he  fhall  pardon  thee  thefe  outrages. 

'  War,  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence, 
Confefs  who  fet  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ? — 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  (halt  llill  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  leaft,  he  would  have  faid — the 
king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jeft  againft  his  will  ? 

*  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  fir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give; 

^  Where  flept  our  fcouts  ?]     So,  in  King  John  : 
"  O,  where  hath  our  intelhgence  been  drunk  ? 
"  Where  hath  it  Jlept  ?"     Stkevens. 
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*  ril  do  thee  fervice^  for  fo  good  a  gift. 

*  War.  'Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 

brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift. 

*  War-  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  fo  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  fubje6l. 

*  K,  Edjv.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pri- 

foner : 
^  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  anfwer  this,-^ 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off  ? 

'  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwicl^  had  no  more  fore- 
caft, 
Bat,  whiles  he  thought  to  fleal  the  fingle  ten, 

*  The  king  was  llily  finger'd  from  the  deck  !^ 

*  /'//  do  thee  fervice — ]  i.  e.  enroll  myfelf  among  thy  depen- 
<3ants.  Cowell  informs  us,  \\\'!iifervitium  is  "  thatyej-t^ice  which 
the  tenant,  by  reafon  of  his  fee,  oweth  unto  his  lord." 

Steevens. 

'  The  king  was  (lily  finger  d  from  the  deck  !]  The  quartos 
Tead— finely  finger'd. 

finely  is  fubtly.  So,  in  Holinfiied's  reign  of  King  Henry  VL 
p.  640  :  "  In  his  way  he  tooke  by  fi.ne  force,  a  tower,"  &c. 
Again,  p.  649,  "  — ^"^  hy  fnie  force  either  to  win  their  pur- 
pofe,  or  end  their  lives  in  the  fame." 

A  pack  of  cards  was  anciently  termed  a  deck  of  cards,  or  a 
pair  of  cards.     It  is  ftill,  as  I  am  informed,  fo  called  in  Ireland., 
Thus,  m  King  Edward  I.  ISQQ:   " — as  it  were,    turned  us, 
with  duces  and  trays,  out  of  the  deck." 

Again,  in  The  Two  Maids  of  Morcclacke,  iSOp: 

»      "  I'll  deal  the  cards  and  cut  you  from  the  deck." 
Again,  in  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turksj  ISg-i : 

"  Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck, 

"  To  deal  about  and  fhuffle  as  I  would."     Steevens. 

An  inftance  of  a  pack  of  cards  being  called  a  deck,  occurs  m 
thefeJJio?is  paper,  for  January,  1788,  So  tiiat  the  term  appears 
to  be  ftill  in  ufe.     Ritson. 
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Yoivleft  poor  Henry  at  thebifhop's  palace,^ 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  fo  ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  ftill.^ 

*  Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,^  kneel 

down,  kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ?^  llrike  now,  or  elfe  the  iron  cools. 

*  War.  I  had  rather  chop   this   liand  off  at  a 

blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  io  low  a  fail,  to  ftrike  to  thee. 

*  K,  Edjv.  Sail  how  thou  canft,  have  wind  and 

tide  thy  friend ; 

*  This  hand,  fall  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dufl  this  fentence  with  thy  blood, — 
\  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  War.  O  cheerful  colours !  fee,  where  Oxford 

comes  ! 

OxF.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancafter  ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City^ 

'  the  lijho'^s  palace,"]     The  palace  of  the  blfliop  of 

London,     Malone. 

^  yet  you  are  Warwick  ftill.']     Thus  the  folio.    The  old 

play  reads — and  yet  you  are  ould  "Warwick  ftill.     Malone. 

^  take  the  tune,']     So,  in  Macleth  : 


■but  we'll  take  to-morrow." 


An  exprcffion  which  Mr.  Malone  would  change  for — "  talk 
to-morrow."     See  Vol.  X.  p.  145,  n,  Q.     Steevens. 

*  Nay,  when  ?]  This  exclamation,  expreffive  o^  impatience, 
has  already  occurred  in  Kirig  Richard  II.  See  Vol.  XI,  p.  12, 
n.  5.    Steevens. 
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*  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too.s 

*  K.  Enm  So  other  foes  may  fet  upon  our  backs^ 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  ifTue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 

*  If  not,  the  city,  being  but  of  fmall  defence, 

*  "We'll  quickly  roufe  the  traitors  in  the  fame. 

War.  O,  welcome^  Oxford  !  for  we  want  thy  he!p> 

Enter  Montague,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancafter  ! 

[//e  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 

*  Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  fhall  buy  this 

treafon 

*  Even  with  the  deareft  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  Edtt.  The  harder  rpatch'd,  the  greater  vic- 

tory ; 

*  My  mind  preiageth  happy  gain,  and  conquell. 

Enter  Somerset,  ivith  Drum  mid  Colours. 

SoM.  Somerfet,  Somerfet,  for  Lancafter ! 

\_He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerfet, 
Have  fold  their  lives  unto  the  houfe  of  York  ;+ 
And  thou  fhalt  be  the  third,  if  this  fword  hold, 

^  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too.1     Thus  the  folio.    The 
quartos  read  : 

"  The  gates  are  open,  fee,  they  enter  in  ; 
•'  Let's  follow  them,  and  bid  them  battle  in  the  fl:reets„ 
"  Edto.  No  :  fo  fome  other  might  fet  upon  our  backs^ 
"  We'll  ftay  till  all  be  enter'd,  and  then  follow  them." 

Steevens. 
■*  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerfet, 

Have  fold  their  lives  unto  the  houfe  of  York  ;]    The  firit  of 
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J^nter  Clahence,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 

War.  'And  lo,  where- George  of  Clarence  fweeps 
along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ;5 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  than  the  iiature  of  a  brother's  love  : — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come  ;  thou'  wilt,  if  Warwick 

calls. 

Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  thi^ 

means  ? 

[Taking  the  red  Rofe  out  of  his  Cap.^. 


thefe  noblemen  was  Edmund,  flain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Alban's, 
1455.  See  Vol. XIII.  p.  SSp.  The  fecond  was  Henry  his  fon,  be- 
headed after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  14(53.  •  The  prefent  duke 
Edmund,  brother  to  Henry,  was  taken  prifoner  at  Tewkfbary, 
1471,  and  there  beheaded,  (infra,  fc.  v.)  his  brother  John  lofing 
his  life  in  the  fame  fight.     Ritson. 

*  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ;]    Here  the  quartos  conclude 

this  fpeech,  and  add  the  following  : 

'  *'  Clar.  Clarence,  Clarence,  for  Lancafter ! 

"  Edw.   El  tu  brute  !  wilt  thou  flab  Csefar  too  ? 
^' A  parly,  fina,  to  George  of  Clarence." 
To  bid  battle  is  a  phrafe  that  often  occurs  in  anciejit  writers. 
Thus,  in  the  Batrachomuomachia  of  Homer,  as  tranllaced  by 
Chapman  : 

"  O  frogs  !   the  mice  fend  threats  to  you  of  arms^ 
"  And  bid  me  bid  you  battle."'  '  Steevens. 

This  line  of  the  old  play,  Et  tu  Brute !  &c.   is  found  alfo  in 
Acolajius  his  After u'itte',  a  poem  by   S.  Nicholfon,   16OO5  and 
the  Latin  words,  though   not  retailed   here,    were  ^iterwards* 
tranfplanted  by  Shak-fpeare  into  his  Julius  C^Jar ,  Aft  III. 

Malone, 

^  Taking  the  red  Rofe  out  of  his  Cap.']  This  note  of  direc- 
tion I  reftored  from  the  old  quarto.  And,  without  it,  it  is  im- 
pofTible  that  any  reader  can  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  this  line  of 
Clarence : 

Look,  here,  I  throw  my  ivfamy  at  thee,    Theobald. 

Vol.  XIV.        .  N 
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*  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  houfe, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  ftones  ^  together, 

*  And  let  up  Lancalter.     Why,  trow'fi:  thou,  War- 

wick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  fo  harfh,  fo  blunt,  unnatural,^ 

*  To  bend  the  fatal  initruRients  of  war 

'  Againft  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ?9 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
^  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha's,'  when  he  facritic'd  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  lb  lorry  for  my  trefpafs  made, 

*  That,  to  deierve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  here  proclaim  myfelf  thy  mortal  foe ; 

*  With  rcfolution,  whereloe'er  I  meet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  ftir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  fo,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blufhing  cheeks. — 

*  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 


'  to  lime  thefiones — ]     That  is,  to  cement  the  ftones. 

Lime  makes  mortar.     Johnsos. 

*  That  Clarence  IS  fo  harjli,  fo  Hunt,  imnatural,']  This  line 
(too  long  by  a  foot)  was,  in  my  opinion,  interpolated  by  the 
players,  who  appear  the  fworn  enemies  of  anellipfis. — Omit  the 
words — That  and  is,  and  no  want  of  them  will  be  felt  by  fuch 
readers  as  are  well  acquainted  with  ancient  language. — Why, 
conceivpft  thou,   Warivick,   Clarence  fo  harjh,  &c. —  ? 

Steevens. 
fo  blunt,']     Stupid,  infenfible  of  paternal  fondnefs. 

Johnson. 
'  To  lend  the  fatal  inftruments  of  war 
Againft  his  brother,  and  his  lanful  king  ?]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  old  play  thus  : 

"  To  lift  his  fword  againft  his  brother's  life." 

Malone. 

*  — —  Jephlhas,  &c.]     See  the  book  of  Judges,  xi.  30. 

Steevens. 
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*  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults^ 
'  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconftant. 

'  K.  Edtt.  Now  welcome  more,   and  ten  times 
more  belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadft  deferv'd  our  hate. 

*  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  brother- 

like. 

IVar.  O  palling  traitor,^  perjur'd,  and  unjufl: ! 

K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  fhall  we  beat  the  ftones  about  thine  ears  ? 

*  War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Barnet  prefently, 

And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'lT:. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way  : — 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  George,  and  vi6lory. 

\_M.aTch,     Exeunt, 


'  paffing  traitor,"]     Eminent,  egregious  j  traitorous  be* 

yond  the  common  track  of  treafon.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

"  » ■  ■    -'twas  llrange,  'twas  pajjing  ftrange." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  IL 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Barnet. 

Alanims,  and  Excmjions.     Enter  King  EdWARD, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

*  K,  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear ; 

*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug;,  that  fear'd  us  all.^— 

*  Now,  Montague,  lit  faft  ;  I  feek  for  thee, 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  compnny. 

\Exit^ 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend,  or 
foe, 
And  tell  me,  who  is  vidlor,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  afk  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  fhows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  ftrength,  my  lick  heart 

fhows, 
That  I  muft  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquell  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 

^  — — a  bug,  that  fear  d  us  all.}    Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  terri* 
fick  being.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Cymheline : 

«t  are  become 

"  The  mortal  lugs  of  the  field." 
Again,  in  Stephen  Goffon's  Schoole  of  Alufe,  15/9  '■  ''Thefc 
lugs  are  fitter  io  fear  babes  than  to  move  men."     Steevens. 

^ofear  in  old  language  frequently  fignifies,  to  terrify. 

Malonb. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  afpeft  of  mine 
**  Hath  fear'd  the  valiant."    Steevens. 
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Whofe  arms  ^  gave  fhelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whole  Ihade  the  ramping  lion  flept  ;5 
Whofe  top-hranch  overpeer'd  Jove's  Spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  fhrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

*  Thefe  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  luri, 

*  To  learch  the  fecret  treafons  of  the  world  : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  filFd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  fepulchres ; 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  duril  fmile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  fmear'd  in  dufi:  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,^  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forfake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  ! ' 

*  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
JVhqfe  arms  &c.]     It  were  better  toread^ 

Thus  to  the  axe's  edge  the  cedar  yields, 

Whojh  arms  &c. 
Otherwife, — IVhofe  arms  will  refer  to  the  axe  inftead  of  the 
cedar.     Steevens. 

*  Thus  ifields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whnje  arms  gavejhelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 

Under  whofe  Jliade  the  ranrping  lionjlept ;  &c.]  It  has  been 
obferved  to  me,  that  the  31  ft  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fug- 
gefted  thefe  images  to  Shakfpeare.  "  All  the  fowls  of  heaven 
made  their  nefts  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  tlie 
beafts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young."     Steevens. 

*  My  parks,  &c.] 

Cedes  coemptis  faltibuSy  et  domo, 
Fil/atfue.     Hor. 
This  mention  of  his  parhs  and  manors  diminifhes  the  patlie- 
tick  efFe<il  of  the  foregoing  lines.     Johnson. 

'  and,  of  all  my  lands. 

Is  nothing  left  me,  hut  my  body's  length  /] 

"  Mors  fola  fatetur 

"  Quantula  lint  hominum  corpufcula."     Juv. 
Camden  mentions  in  his  Remains,  that  Conftantine^  in  order 
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Why,  what  is  pomp,^  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

duft  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  muft. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  Sou.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  9  wert  thou  as 
we  are, 
*  We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again  ! 


to  difluade  a  perfon  from  covetoufnefs,  drew  out  with  his  lance 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  nnan's  grave,  adding,  *'  tins  is  all 
thou  Ihalt  have  when  thou  art  dead,  if  thou  canft  happily  get  fo 
much."    Malone. 

8  what  is  pomp,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  line  make 

ro  part  of  this  fpeech  in  the  old  play  ;  but  were  tranfpoi'ed  by 
Shakfpeare  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech,  addreffed  by  Warwick  to 
Somerfet.     Malone. 

^  Ah,  IFarwich,  Warwick  !  &c.]     Thefe  two  fpeeches  ftand 
thus  in  the  quartos  : 

*'  Oxf.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  chear  up  thyfelf, 
and  live  J 
*•■  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day. 
*'  Our  warlike  queen  with  troops  is  come  fn^m  France, 
*'  And  at  Southampton  landed  hath  her  train  j 
"  And,  might'ft  thou  live,  then  would  we  never  fly. 

"  War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly,  nor  have  I  now  j 
*'  But  Hercules  himfelf  muft  yield  to  odds  : 
*'  For  many  wounds  receiv'd,  and  many  more  repaid, 
*'  Hath  robb'd  my  ftrong-knit  linews  of  their  flrength, 
*'  And  fpite  of  fpites  needs  muft  I  yield  to  death." 

Steevens. 

One  of  thefe  lines,  "  But  Hercules,"  &c.  Shakfpeare  has 
tranfpofed  and  inferted  in  the  Mellenger's  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  See  p.  51.  Not  being  aware  of  this, 
I  inadvertently  marked  that  line  as  our  author's,  which  I  ought 
not  to  have  done.  The  three  following  lines  have  already  been 
fpoken  by  Warwick  in  a  former  fcene  (fee  p.  72,)  and  there- 
fore were  here  properly  reje6ted  by  Shakfpeare.    Malone. 
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'  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puiflant 

power  ; 
^  Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  Ah,  could'ft  thou  fiy  ! 

*  JVar.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 

tague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  fweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  foul  a  while  ! 

*  'I  hou  lov'ft  me  not ;   for,  brother,  if  thou  didft, 

*  Thy  tears  would  wafh  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  Ipeak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

*  SoM.  Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath'd 

his  laft ; 

*  And  to  the  latefl.  gafp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

*  And  faid — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 

*  And  more  he  would  have  faid  ;  and  more  he  fpoke, 

*  Which  founded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, ^ 


'  IVliich  founded  liJte  a  cannon  in  a  vault,']  The  old  quarto 
reads  clamour,  which  Is  undoubtedly  right,  i.  e.  a  clamour  of 
tongues,  which,  as  he  fays,  could  not  be  diftinguiihed.  This 
was  a  pertinent  fimilitude  :  the  other  abfurd,  and  neither  agrees 
with  what  is  predicated  of  it,  nor  with  what  it  is  intended  to 
illultrate.     Warburton. 

Wliich  founded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  might  not  be  difinguijh'd  ;]  That  is,  like  the  noife  of  a 
cannon  in  a  vault,  which,  &c.  Shakfpeare's  alteration  here  is 
perhaps  not  fo  judicious  as  many  otliers  that  he  has  made.  In 
the  old  play,  inftead  of  cannon,  we  have  clamour,  and  the  fpeech 
Hands  thus  : 

"  Thy  brother  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  laft, 
**  And  at  the  pangs  ot  death  I  heard  him  cry, 
"  And  fay,  comraend  me  to  my  valiant  brother  ; 
*'  And  more  he  would  have  faid,  and  more  he  faid, 
**  Which  founded  like  a  clammir  in  a  vault, 
"  That  could  not  be  diftingxiiih'd  for  the  found  ; 
"  And  fo  the  valiant  Montague  gave  up  the  gholl." 

Malone. 
The  indiftind  gabble  of  undertakers,  while  tliey  adjuft  a  cof- 
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'  That  might  not  be  diflinguifh'd  ;  but,  at  laft, 

*  I  well  might  hear  deliver'd  with  a  groan, — 

*  O,  farewell,  Warwick  ! 

fVjR.  Sweet  reft  to  his  foul ! — 

Fly,  lords,  and  fave  yourfelves  ;  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.^     \_Dies. 

QxF.  Away,  away,3   to  meet  the  queen*s  great 
power ! 
[^Exeunty  bearing  oj^  Warwick  s  Bodi/, 

fin  in  a  family  vauli,  will  abundantly  illuftrate  the  preceding 
iimile.  Such  a  peculiar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  founds,  might 
have  attrafted  our  author's  notice  :  it  has  too  often  forced  it- 
felf  on  mine,     Steevens. 

^  -to  meet  again  in  heaven.']    I  have  fupplied  the  word— 

again,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon,  and 
with  countenance  from  the  following  line  in  Kitig  Richard  III c 
"  Farewell,  until  me  meet  again  in  heaven." 

Steevens. 

'  Aivay,  away,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  line,  the  quartos  have 
the  following : 

"  Come,  noble  Somerfet,  let's  take  our  horfe, 

''  And  caufe  retreat  be  founded  through  the  camp ; 

"  That  all  our  friends  remaining  yet  alive 

*'  May  be  forewarn'd,  and  fave  themfelves  by  flight. 

"  That  done,  with  them  we'll  poft  unto  the  queen, 

"  And  once  more  try  our  fortune  in  the  field." 

Steevens. 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  repeat  here  an  obfervation  that  has  already 
been  more  than  once  made.  I  fliall  therefore  only  refer  to  for- 
jner  notes.     See  p.  l6,  n,  2.     Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

uinother  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourijh.     Enter  King  ¥jI>w ART)    in  triumph;  with 
Clakence,  Gloster,  and  the  re/i. 

*  K.  Edit.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 

courl'e, 

*  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory.* 

*  But,  in  the  inidft  of  this  bright-fhining  day, 
'  I  fpy  a  black,  fufpicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 

'  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  fun, 

*  Ere  he  attain  his  eafeful  weftern  bed  : 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — thofe  powers,^  that  the  queen 

*  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  courfe. 

And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  vi6iory.'\    Thus  the  fo- 
lio.    The  quartos  thus : 

"  Thus  ftlll  our  fortune)  gives  us  vidtory, 

''  And  girts  oar  temples  with  triumphant  joys. 

"  The  big-r)ond  traitor  Warwick  hath  breath'd  hislaft, 

"  And  heaven  this  day  hath  fmil'd  upon  us  all  " 

Steevens. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  expreffion  which  Shakfpeare  had  fub- 
ilituted  for  "  temples  engirt  with  triumphant  joys/'  occurs  again 
in  King  Richard  III  : 

"  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  viSiorious  wreaths,—'" 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

"  With  bruifed  arms,  and  wreaths  of  vi6iory" 

Malone. 

^  I  mean,  my  lords, — thofe  powers,    &c.]     Thus  the  folio. 
The  old  play  thus  : 

"  1  meane  thofe  powers  which  the  queen  hath  got  in 

France, 
"  Are  landed,  and  meane  once  more  to  menace  us," 

Malone. 
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*  Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coaft,^ 
'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  a  little  gale  will  foon  difperfe  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  fource  from  whence  it  came : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  thofe  vapours  up ; 

*  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  ftorm. 

*  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thoufand  (Irong, 

*  And  Somerfet,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 

*  If  fhe  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  afliir'd. 
Her  fadhon  will  be  full  as  ftrong  as  ours. 

K.  Edjk  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  courfe  tov/ard  Tewkfbury ; 

*  We  having  now  the  heft  at  Barnet  field, 

*  Will  thither  fi;raight,  For  willingnefs  rids  way; 

*  And,  as  we  march,  our  flrength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 

Strike  up  the  drum  ;  cry — Courage  !  and  away.^ 

[Exeunt. 

®  •  have  arriv'd  our  coaji,']     So,  in  Coriolamis  : 

"  • and  now  arriving 

"  A  place  of  potency^ — ." 
Again,  in  Julius  Ceefar  : 

"  But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, — ." 
Milton  ufes  the  fame  flrufture,  Paradife  Loji,  B.  II : 

"  ■  ere  he  arrive 

"  The  happy  ifle."     Steevens. 

'  Strike  up  t/ie  drum  ;  cry — Courage!  and  away.']  Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  have  the  following  couplet : 
"  Come,  let's  go  ; 

"  For  if  we  flack  this  faire  bright  fummer's  day, 
"  Sharp  winter's  fliowers  will  mar  our  hope  for  haie," 

Something  like  this  has  occurred  in  p.  1/1.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Plains  near  Tewkfbury. 

March.      Enter    Queen  Margaret,    Prince  Ed- 
ward, Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,^  wife  men  ne'er  fit  and 

wail  their  lofs, 

*  But  cheer] y  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 

*  What  though  the  mafi:  be  now  blown  over-board, 

*  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 

*  And  half  our  failors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
'  Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftill :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

*  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  tearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea, 

*  Great  lords,  Sec]  This  fpeech  in  the  old  play  ftands  thus  : 

"  Queen.  We'come  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of 
France, 
"■  And  welcome,  Somerfet  and  Oxford  too. 
*'  Once  more  have  we  fpread  our  fails  abroad  ; 
"  And  though  our  tackling  be  almoft  confumde, 
"  And  Warwick  as  our  maine-mall  overthrowne, 
"  Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raife  you  that  flurdie  poll 
*'  That  bears  the  failes  to  bring  us  unto  reft. 
*'  And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  pilots  lliould, 
*'  For  once,  with  careful  mindes,  guide  on  the  fterne, 
"  To  beare  us  through  that  dangerous  gulfe, 
"  That  heretofore  hath  fwallowed  up  our  friends." 
There  is  perhaps  no  fpeech  that  proves  more  decilively  than  the 
above,  that  The  Fi'Ji  Part  nf  tke  Contention  of  the  Two  Houfes 
of  York e  and   Lancafter,     &c.  and    The  true  Tragedie  of  the 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  printed  in  16OO,  were  the  produ£lion  of 
fome  \vi  iter  who  preceded  Shakfpeare  ;  and  that  what  are  now 
calkd  Tke  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry   VI.  were 
only  a  levifat  and  amplification  of  thofe  pieces. 

Here  we  have  a  thought  which  in  the  original  play  is  exprefled 
in  eleven  lines^  expanded  by  our  author  into  thirty-feven  lines. 
V  Malone. 
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*  And  give  more  lirength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much  ;9 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  fhip  fplits  on  the  rock, 

*  Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  fliame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

*  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor  ;  What  of  that  ? 
'  And  Montague  our  top-maft  ;  What  of  him  } 

*  Ourflaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  thefe  ? 
'  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 

*  And  Somerfet  another  goodly  mafi  ? 

*  The  friends  of  France  our  fhrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
'  And,  though  unikilful,   why  not  Ned  and  I 

^  For  once  allow'd  the  Ikilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

*  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  fit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  courfe,  though  the  rough  wind  fay — 

no, 

*  From  fhelves  and  rocks  that   threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  fpeak  them  fair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthlefs  fea  ? 


*  W"ilk  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea. 
And  give  morejlrenglh  to  that  which  hath  too  muchj'\  See 
note  on  As  you  like  it,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  44,  n.  1.     Reed. 

So^  in  our  author's  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  Upon  whofe  weeping  margent  fhe  was  fet, 
"  Like  ufury,  applying  wet  to  wet" 

Again,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  Thou  mak'ft  a  teftament 

"  As  worldings  do,  giving  thefum  of  more 
"  To  that  u'hich  hath  too  much" 

Again,  in  Rnmeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  With  tears  augmenting  the  frerti  morning  dew." 

So  alfo,  Spenfer,  in  his  Shepherds  Calendar,   1579  '■ 

"  Thou,  plenteous  fpring,  haft  luU'd  me  oft  afleep, 
*'  Whofe  ftreames  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  augment." 
Of  this  thought,  which  we  fee  Shakfpeare  has  fo  often  ex- 

preffed,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play.     See  note  8. 

Malone, 
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*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quickfand  of  deceit  ? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  thefe  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  fwiin  ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 

*  Tread  on  the  fand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  fink : 

*  Beftride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wafh  you  off, 

*  Or  elfe  you  famifh,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  fpeak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  underftand, 

*  In  cafe  fome  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthlefs  waves,  with  fands,  and 

rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided^ 

*  'Twere  childilh  weaknefs  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman '  of  this  valiant 
fpirit 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  fpeak  thefe  words, 

*  Infufe  his  breaft  with  magnanimity, 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

*  I  fpeak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  hrre : 

*  For,  did  I  but  fufpe6l  a  fearful  man, 

*  He  fhould  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes  ; 


*  Methinks,  a  woman  Sec."]  In  this  fpeech  there  is  much  and 
important  variation  in  the  quarto  : 

"  Prince.  And  if  there  be  (as  God  forbid  there  fliould) 
"  'Mongft  us  a  timorous  or  fearful  man, 
''  Let  him  depart  before  the  battles  join  j 
**■  Left  he  in  time  of  need  entice  another, 
*'  And  fo  withdraw  the  foldiers'  hearts  from  ua. 
"  I  will  not  ftand  aloof,  and  bid  you  light, 
"  But  with  my  fword  prefs  in  the  thickeft  throngs, 
"  And  lingle  Edward  from  his  ftrongeft  guard, 
"  And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield, 
*'  Or  leave  my  body,  as  witnefs  of  my  thoughts." 

Steevens. 
Our  author  has  availed  himfelf  of  thefe  lines  in  former  fcenea 
of  thefe  plays.     Malone. 
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'  Left,  in  our  need,  he  might  infedl  another, 

*  And  make  him  of  like  fpirit  to  himfelf. 
'  If  any  fuch  be  here,  as  God  forbid  ! 

*  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

'  OxF.  Women  and  children  of  fo  high  a  cou- 
rage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  fhame. — 
'  O,  brave  young  prince  !  tliy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  ;  Long  may'ft  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories  ! 

*  SoM.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  fuch  a  hope, 

*  Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 

*  If  he  arife,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at.^ 

*  Q.  Mar.    Thanks,    gentle   Somerfet ; — fweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 

*  Prince.   And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 

nothing  elfe. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

'  Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,^  for  Edward  is  at  hand, 
'  Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  refolute. 

'  OxF.  I  thought  no  lefs  :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  hafte  thus  faft,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

SoM.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readinefs. 

*  If  he  arife,  ^e  mock'd  and  wonder  d  at."]  So  the  folio.     The 
old  play  thus ; 

"  Be  hifs'd  and  wonder'd  at,  if  he  arife."     Malone. 

^  Prepare  you,  lords,  &c.]  In  the  old  play  thefe  fpeeches 
Hand  til  us  : 

*'  Mef.  My  lordes,  duke  Edward  with  a  mightie  power 
*'  Is  marching  hitherward  to  fight  with  you. 

"  Oxf.  I  thought  it  was  his  policy  to  take  us  unprovided, 
"  But  here  will  we  ftand,  and  fight  it  to  the  death." 

Malone. 
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Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  fee  your  for- 
wardnefs. 

OxF.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not 
budge. 

March.      Enter,    at  a  dijlance,    King  Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

• '  K.  EofT.    Brave  followers,'*   yonder  ftands  the 
thorny  wood, 

*  Which,  by  the  heavens' affiftance,  and  your  (Irength, 

*  Mufl  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out : 

*  Give  fignal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.Mjr.    Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what 
I  fliould  fay, 
'  My  tears  gainfay  ;5  for  every  word  I  fpeak, 

*  Ye  fee,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes.^ 

*  K.  Edw.  Brave  foil oivers,  &c.]  This  fcene  is  ill-contrived, 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen  appear  at  once  on  the  ftage  at  the 
head  of  oppofite  armies.  It  had  been  eafy  to  make  one  retire  be- 
fore the  other  entered.     Johnson. 

^  My  tears  gainfay  j]  To  gainfay  is  to  unfay,  to  deny,  to  con- 
tradi6t.     So,  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  1594  : 


■  feeing  my  father  grants. 


*'  I  will  not  gainfay.''''     Steevens. 

*  Ye  fee,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes.]  This  phrafe  is  fcrip- 
tural  :  "  Thou  feedeft  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,  and  giveft 
them  tears  to  drink."     Pfalm  Ixxxv.  5,     Steevens. 

So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Doll  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'ft  fuch  weep- 
ing ?" 
Thefe  paffages  were  probably  recoUefted  by  Rowe,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  Jane  Shore  : 

"  Feed  on  my  fighs,  and  drink  my  falling  tears." 
So  alfo.  Pope,  in  the  Epifile  from  Elo'ifa  to  Ahelard  : 
"  And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  otlier  Ihed." 
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'  Therefore,  no  more  but  this  : — Henry,  your  fove^ 
reign, 7 

*  Is  prifoner  to  the  foe ;  his  ftate  ufurp'd, 

*  His  realm  a  flaughterhoule,  his  lubje6ts  flain, 
'  His  ftatutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treafure  fpent ; 

*  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  Ipoil. 

*  You  tight  in  juftice  :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords^ 
'  Be  valiant,  and  give  fignal  to  the  fight. 

\_Exeunt  both  Armies^ 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  fame. 

Alarums:  Excurfons :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat, 
Then  Enter  ^m^EowARD,  Clarence,  Glos- 
TER,  and  Forces  ;  ivith  Queen  Margaret, 
Oxford,  and  Somerset,  Prifoners, 

*  K.  Edw.   Now,   here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Av^^ay  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  caftle^  ftraight : 

The  folio  has — eye  :  but  I  imagine  it  was  rather  an  error  in 
the  tranfcriber  than  an  alteration  by  Shakfpeare.  The  old  play 
reads — eyes.     Malone. 

''  Henry,  yourfovereign,  &c.]    Inftead  of  this  and  the 

following  lines,  the  original  play  has  thefe  : 

"  Henry  your  king  is  prifoner  in  the  Tower  ; 
"  His  land  and  all  our  friends  are  quite  diflreft, 
"  And  yonder  ftands  the  wolfe  that  makes  all  this, 
"  Then  in  God's  name,  lords,  together  crie  faint  George." 

Malone, 

s  to  Hammes"  cajile — ]  A  caftle  in  Picardy,  where  Ox- 
ford was  confined  for  many  years,     Malone. 
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For  Somerfet,9  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

*  Go^  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  fpeak, 

OxF.  For  my  part,    I'll  not  trouble  thee  with 
words. 

*  SoM.    Nor  I,    but  floop  with  patience  to  my 

fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded, 

*  Q.  Mar.    So  part  we  fadly  in  this  troublous 

World, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  fweet  Jerufaleni, 

^  K.  EDTr.    Is  proclamation   made, — that,    who 
jEinds  Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

*  Glo.  It  is  :    and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 

comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  7vith  Prince  Edward. 

*  K.  Edit.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  ns  heai 

him  fpeak : 

*  What  1  can  fo  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ?  ^ 

*  Edward,  what  fatisfa6lion  canft  thou  make, 

'  For  bearing  arms,  for  ftirring  up  my  iubjedls, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  haft  turn'd  me  to  ?' 


'  For  Somerfet,']  Edmond  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Edmond  Duke  of  Somerfet  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans.     Malone. 

*  What !  can  fo  young  a  flhorn  begin  to  prick  ?]  This  is  a  pro- 
verbial obfervation,  which  I  find  verfified  in  "  A  Preaty  Inter- 
ludCj  called  Nice  Wanton" — 

"  Early  fharpe  that  wyll  be  thorncj 

*'  Scone  yll  that  wyll  be  naught/'  &c.     Stefvens. 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  haft  turn'd  me  to  ?]  This  line  was 
one  of  Shakfpeare's  additions  to  the  original  play.  We  have  al» 
moft  the  fame  words  iri  The  Tempejt  ,• 

Vol,,  XIV.  o 
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Prince.  Speak  like  a  fabje^l,  proud  ambitious 
York  ! 
Suppofe,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth  ; 
Refigii  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  ftand,  kneel  thou, 
Whilft  I  propofe  the  felf-fame  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldft  have  me  anfwer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  fo  re- 
folv'd! 

'  Glo.  That  you  might  ftill  have  worn  the  pet- 

.  ticoat, 

And  ne'er  have  ftol'n  the  breech  from  Lancafter. 

Prince.  Let  iEfop  ^  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 
His  currifh  riddles  fort  not  with  this  place. 

.   Glo.  By  heaven^  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  that 
word. 

Q.  Mjr.  Ay,  thou  waft  born  to  be  a  plague  to 
men. 

Glo.    For  God's  fake,    take  away  this  captive 
fcold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  fcolding  crook-back 
rather. 

'  K.  Edw.  Peace,    wilful   boy,  or  I  will  charm 
your  tc.  ^ue.'^ 

"  — ■ O,  my  heart  bleeds, 

^*  To  think  of  the  teen  [i.  e.  trouble]  that  I  have  turn  6. 
you  to." 
In  the  old  play  Prince  Edward  is  not  brought  forth  as  here,  but 
enters  with  his  mother ;  and  arter  Oxford  and  Somerfet  are  car- 
ried, off,  he  is  thus  addrefied  by  the  King  : 

"  Now,  Edward,  wljat  fatisfkttion  canft  thou  make, 
"  For  ftirring  up  my  fubje6ts  to  rebellion  ?"      Malone. 

'  Let  Mfop  &c.]  The  Prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crook- 
cdnefs,  iEfop ;  and  the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  Richard 
highly  incenfed  at  the  reproach.     Johnson. 

*  .charm  your  io?igue.']  The  quarto  reads — tame  your 

tongue. 
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■     Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  yon  are  all  undutiful : 
Lafcivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjur'd  George, — 
And  thou  mislhapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; — 
*  And  thou  ufurp'li  my  father's  right  and  miue. 

K.  Edtv.  Take  that,  the  likenefs  of   this  railer 
here.5  \JStahs  him. 

The  former  is  beft.  So^  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan, 
1614: 

"  In  hope  that  thy  viftorioas  arme 

"  Their  dunghill  crowing  fo  will  charmc."     Stkevens. 

This  is  the  right  reading.  So,  in  Cynthia  s  Revels,  Mercury 
fays  to  Cupid : 

"  How  now,  my  dnncing  braggart !  charm  your  tongue." 
Andj  in  The  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  Lucentio  fays  : 

"  But  I  will  charm  him  liril  to  keep  his  tongue." 

M.  Mason. 

The  exprellion  whicli  our  author  fubftituted,  is  one  that  he  has 

ofteri  ul'ed.     See  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  314,  n.  1.     The  meaningis,  I  will 

compel  you  to  be  as  filent,  as  you  would  be,  if  you  were  charrnd, 

if  you  were  deprived  of  fpeech  by  the  power  of  inchantraent. 

Malone. 

'  the  likenefs  of  this  railer  here.  &:c.]  That  thou  refem- 

bleft  thy  railing  mother.     Johnson. 

That  is,  thou  who  art  the  likenefs,  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the 
other  modern  editors  read — /Ao?.'a.icenefs,  and  fo  we  Ihould  now 
•write  3  but  the  other  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  time. 
So,  in  Julius  C(efar  .- 

"  The  laft  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well." 

In  that  paifage,  as  in  the  prefent,  Mr.  Rowe  fubftituted  thou 
for  the,  though  Shakfpeare  has  employed  the  very  words  he 
found  in  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch.     Malone. 

The  old  copies  defcribe  Edward  as  ftriking  the  firft  blow,  and 
Glnjier  the  next  j  and,  I  believe,  rightly,  for  (/iltory  informs  us 
that  Edward  fmote  the  Prince  witli  his  gauntlet,  on  which  the 
reft  defpatch'd  him.  The  words  fpr a wl]^  th  ^  ?  feem  evidently 
to  he^\ong  to  Richard;  and  I  have  therefore  continued  them  to 
him  on  the  authority  of  ancient  cditiotis,  in  preference  to  the 
allotment  of  modern  innovation.     See  edit.  1/65,  Vol.  V.  p.  217. 

Steevens. 
02 
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^  Glo.  SprawPft  thou  ?  take   that,    to  end  thy 
agony.  [Glo.  Jiabs  him. 

*  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  per-- 

jury.  [ChkR-ftabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too  ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  fhall.  [Offers  to  kill  her. 

*  K.  Edjv.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done 

too  much. 

Glo.  Why  fhould  fhe  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ?^ 

^  K.  Edw.  What  I  doth  fhe  fwoon  ?  life  means 
for  her  recovery. 

Glo.  Clarence,  excufe  me  to  the  king  my  brother; 
^  I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  ferious  matter  : 
*  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  fure  to  hear  fome  news. 

Clar.  What  ?  what  ? 

'Glo.  The  Tower,  the  Tower  !?  [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.    O,  Ned,  fweet  Ned !    fpeak  to  thy 

mother,  boy  ! 
^  Canll  thou  not  fpeak  ! — O  traitors  !  murderers  ! — 
They,  that  ftabb'd  Caefar,  fhed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
^  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it, 
'  He  was  a  man  ;  this,  in  refpec?!:,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  fpend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
'  What's  worfe  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

^  ■ ivith  words  ?]  i.  e.  difpute,  contention.  So,  in  a  for- 
mer of  thefe  plays : 

"  Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerfet  and  me." 

Steevens. 

"^  The  Tower,  the  Tower .'}  The  quarto  adds — /'//  root  them 
out)  but,  perhaps,  injudicioufly  :  and  yet,  without  thefe  words 
the  metre  is  imperfeft.     Steevens. 
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*  No,  no  ;  my  heart  will  buiTt,  an  if  I  Ipeak : — - 

*  And  I  will  fpeak,  that  fo  my  heart  may  burft. — 

*  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  fweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 

*  You  have  no  children,  butchers  !^  if  you  had, 

*  The  thought  -  of  them  would  have  ftirr'd  up  re- 

morfe  : 
'  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  fo  cut  off, 

*  As,  deathfmen  !  you  have  rid  this  fweet  young 

prince  1 9 

^  You  have  no  children,  lutchers  !~\  The  fame  fentiment  is  re- 
peated by  MacdufF,  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  and  this  paffage 
may  ferve  as  a  comment 'on  that,     Blackstone. 

The  original  play  reads : 

"  You  have  no  children,  devils  ;  if  you  had, 

"  The  thought  of  them  would  then  haveftoptyovr  rage." 

This  thought  occurring  alfo  (as  Sir  William  Blackftone  has 
obferved,)  in  Macbeth,  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  249,  "•  7-]  may  per- 
haps be  urged  as  a  proof  of  Shakfpeare's  being  the  author  of  the 
firfl  draught,  as  well  as  of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
But  how  many  thoughts  and  even  exprelhons  has  he  borrowed 
from  preceding  writers  ?  Having  (as  I  iuppofe)  greatly  enlarged, 
and  almoft  new- written,  this  and  the  preceding  play,  the  thoughts 
they  contain,  whether  found  in  the  firfl:  copy,  or  his  amplifica- 
tion of  it,  were  as  likely  to  recur  in  a  future  piece,  as  any  of 
thofe  which  lie  has  employed  in  one  originally  written  by  himfelf. 
In  his  original  plays  he  frequently  borrowed  from  himfelf. 

Malone. 

'  you  have  rid  this  fweet  young  prince.']  The  condition 

of  this  warlike  Queen  would  move  compafTion,  could  it  be  for- 
gotten that  ilie  gave  York,  to  wipe  his  eyes  in  his  captivity,  a 
handkerchief  ftained  with  his  young  child's  blood.     Johnson. 

But  furely  it  does  move  our  compaffion,  though  that  be  not 
forgotten.  When  we  fee  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  involved 
in  deep  diftrefs,  from  a  juft  and  tender  caufc  we  attend  only  to 
.tlieir  prefent  fufferings,  and  not  to  their  former  crimes. 

M.  MasoNc 
0  3 
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K,  Edtv.   Away  with  her ;    go,  bear  her  hence 
perforce. 

Q.  Mar.   Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,   defpatch 
me  here ; 
Here  fheath  thy  iword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death  : 
What !   wilt  thou  not  r — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou: 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  fo  much 
eale. 

Q.  Mar.  Good   Clarence,    do ;   fweet   Clarence, 
do  thou  do  it.^ 

Clar.  Didfl  thou  not  hear  me  fwear,  I  would 
not  do  it. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  ufeft  to  forfvvear  thyfelf ; 
'Twas  fin  before,^  but  now  'tis  charity. 
*  What  !     wilt    thou    not  ?     where  is   that  devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?3  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here  :  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed; 
PetiL.oners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'ft  back. 


^  do  thou  do  il."]  The  old  play  reads — kill  me  too. 

Malone. 

*  'Turns Jin  before,']  She  alludes  to  the  defertion  of  Clarence. 

Johnson. 

^  where  is  that  ditv\Yshi\\chtr, 

Ilard-fai'our'd  Richard  ?]  Thus  all  the  editions.  But  devil's 
liilcher,  in  others  terms,  I  th'nk,  is  kill-devil :  rare  news  for 
the  free  thinkers,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  depending  on  it. 
But  the  poet  certainly  wrote — devil-bntchcr  ;  and  the  firftpart  of 
th^"  compound  is  to  be  taken  adjedively,  meaning  execrable,  in- 
fernal, devililh.     Theobald. 

Devils  butcher,  is  a  butcher  fet  on  by  the  devil.  Either 
reading  may  ferve  without  fo  long  a  note.     Johnson. 

The  folio  adds,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  the  word — Richard. 
But  both  the  metre  and  the  old  play  Ihow  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dental repetition  by  the  tranfcriber,  or  compofitor.    Malone. 
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^  K.  Edit.  Away,  I  fay  ;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her 
hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince  !  [_Exit,  led  out  forcibly, 

K.  Edit.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 

'  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  poft  ;  and,  as  I  guefs^ 
To  make  a  bloody  flipper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edit,   He's  fuddenj  if  a  thing  comes  in  his 
he^id. 

*  Now  march  we  hence :    difcharge  the  common 

fort 

*  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 

*  And  fee  our  gentle  queen  how  well  fhe  fares  ; 

*  By  this,  I  hope,  fhe  hath  a  fon  for  me. 

\Exeunt>, 


SCENE  VL 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

King  Henry  is  difcovered  Jitting  with  a  Book  in 
his  Hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.  Enter 
Gloster. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord  !  What,  at  your  book  fo 
hard  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  My  lord,  I  Ihould 
fay  rather  ; 
"I*is  (in  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better  : 
Good  Glofler,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 
*  And  both  prepoflerous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourfelves :   we  muft 
confer.  [^Exit  Lieutenant, 

04 
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♦  K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  recklefs  fhepherd  from  the 
wolf : 

*  So  flrfl  the  harmlefs  (heep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  adl  ?  4 


♦  IFhat  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  aSl  ?]  Rofcius  wa? 
certainly  put  for  Richard  by  fome  fimple  conceited  player  who 
had  heard  of  Rofcius  and  of  Rome  ;  but  did  not  know  that  he 
was  an  a6lor  in  comedy,  not  in  tragedy,     Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  had  occafion  to  compare  Richard  to  fome  player 
about  to  reprefent  a  fcene  of  murder,  and  took  the  firft  or  only 
name  of  antiquity  that  occurred  to  him,  without  being  very 
fcrupulous  about  its  propriety. 

I  know  not,  however,  that  it  is  proved,  on  clalTical  authority, 
that  Rofcius,  though  generally  a  comedian,  was  no  occafional 
a6tor  in  tragedy.  Nafli,  in  Pierce  Pennilefs's  Supplication  to 
ike  Devil,  1592,  fays:  "Not  Rofcius  nor  jEfnpc,  thofe  ad- 
mired tragedians,  that  have  lived  ever  fince  before  Chrift  was 
born,  could  ever  performe  more  in  aftion  than  famous  Ned 
Allen." 

Again,  in  Acolqfus  his  Afterwllte,  I6OO  : 

"  Through  thee  each  raurtbering  Rofcius  is  appointed 
"  To  a6iflrangefcenes  of  death  on  God's  anointed." 
Again,  in  Certaine  Sat y res,   15Q3  : 

"  Was  pennd  by  Rofcio  the  tragedian."     Steevens. 

What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  aSi  ?]  So,  in  Aco^ 
lajius  his  Afterwitte,  a  poem,   idOO  : 

"  What  bloody  fcene  hath  cruelty  to  aft?" 

Dr.  Warburton  reads  Richard,  inftead  of  Rofcius,  becaufe 
Rofcius  was  a  comedian.  That  he  is  right  in  this  aifertion,  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  paliage  in  Quintilian,  cited  by  W,  R. 
[probably  Sir  Walter  Rawlinfon]  in  The  Genllcmaiis  Magazine, 
Vol.  LIV,  P.  II.  p.  886  :  "  Rofcius  citatior,  ^fopus  gravior  fuit, 
quod  ille  comiedias,  hictragosdiasegit."  Quintil.  Lib.  XI.  c.  iii. 
— But  it  is  not  in  Quintilian  or  in  any  other  ancient  writer  we 
are  to  look  in  order  to  afcertain  the  text  of  Shaklpcare.  Rofcius 
was  called  a  tragedian  by  our  author's  contemporaries,  as  ap- 
]  cars  from  the  quotations  in  the  preceding  note  j  and  this  was 
fufEcient  authority  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  author  of  the  original 
play,  for  there  this  line  is  found.     Malone. 
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Glo.  Sufpicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bufh  an  officer. 

^  K,  Hen,  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a 
bufh, 

*  With  trembling  wings  mifdoubteth  every  bufh  :5 
And  I,  the  haplefs  male  ^  to  one  fweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  obje6l  in  my  eye, 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd. 

'  Glo.  Why,  what  a  pesvifh  fool  7  was  that  of 
Crete, 

*  That  taught  his  fon  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

*  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd.* 

5  mifdoubteth  every  lujh  .-]     To  mifdotilt  is  to  fufpeft 

danger,  to  fear.     So,  in  Humour  out  of  Breath,  a  comedy  by 
John  Day,  I6O8  : 

*'  Hip.  Doubt  and  mifdoult  !  what  difference  is  there  here  ? 
*'  061,  Yes,  much  :  when  men  viifdouht,  'tisfaid  they  year." 

Steevens. 
*  ' haplefs  male — ]  The  word  77iaie[s  here  ufed  in  a  very- 
uncommon  fenl'e,  not  for  the  male  of  the  female,  but  for  the 
male  parent :  the  fweet  bird  is  evidently  his  fon  Prince  Edward. 

M.  Mason. 
^  peevifli /bo/ — ]     As  peeviffine/s  is  the  quality  of  chil- 
dren, peevifli  feems  to  fignify  childijh,  and  by  confequencey///y. 
Peevijh  is  explained  by  childijh^  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  War- 
burton.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  employs  the  word  peevifh  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
Cymbeline,  where  the  reader  will  find  many  inflances  of  this  ufe 
of  it.     Steevens. 

This  epithet  which  Shakfpeare  has  lb  frequently  employed,  was 
one  of  his  additions  to  the  original  play. 

The  ordinary  fignification  of  peevijh  in  our  poet's  time  was 
foolifli.     See  Miniheu's  BiB.  VoX^ ,  in  v.     Malone. 

^  the  office  of  a  fow'r  ? 

Afid  yet,  for  alt  his  unngs,  the  fool  teas  droivnd.J^  The  old 
play  reads  : 

"  .  the  office  of  a  lird  ? 

'■'  And  yet  for  all  that  the  T^ooxfowl  was  drown'd." 

Malone. 
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'  K.Hen.  I,  Daedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icaru^^ 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  courfe  ; 
'  The  fun,  that  fear'd  the  wings  of  my  fweet  bo^jf 

*  Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyfelf,  the  fea, 
'  Whofe  envious  gulf  did  fwallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words! 

*  My  breaft  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  hiftory. — 

*  But  wherefore  doft  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

'  Glo.  Think'ft  thou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Hen.   A  perfecutor,  I  am  fure,  thou  art ; 

*  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,   then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  fon  I  kill'd  for  his  prefumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadll:  thou  been  kill'd,  when  fii-ft  thou 
didrt:  prefume, 
Thou  hadft  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  fon  of  mine. 
^  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thoufand, 
'  Which  now  mistruft  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ;9 

*  And  many  an  old  man's  ligh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
'  And  many  an  orphan's  water-ftanding  eye, — 

*  Men  for  their  fons,  wives  for  their  hufbands'  fate,'' 
'  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timelefs  death,^ — > 

*  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  waft  born. 
The  owl  ihriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  fign  ; 

'  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  lucklefs  time ; 

5  Which  now  mistrujl  no  parcel  of  my  fear  {]  Who  fufpeft  no 
part  of  what  my  fears  prefage.     Johnson. 

^  Men  for  their  fans,  wives  for  their  hujlands  i^.ic,']  The 
word— ^a^e  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

MalonEo 

^  And  orphans  &c.]  The  word — and,  which  is  neceflary  to 
the  metre,  and  is  wanting  in  the  firll  foUo,  was  fuppHed  by  the 
fecond.     Steevens. 
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jDogs  howl'd,    and   hideous  tempefls  fliook  down 

trees ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  3  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  difmal  difcords  fimg. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 
And  yet  brought  forth  lefs  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
*  To  wit, — an  indigeil  ^  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  fuch  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadft  thou   in  thy  head,   when  thou  waft 

born, 


^  The  raven  rook'd  her  — ]  To  rook,  or  rather  to  rtick,  is  a 
north-country  word,  fignifyhig  io  fquat  down,  or  lodge  on  any- 
thing. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  1310  : 
"  What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold, 
"  Than  is  the  fliepe,  that  rouketh  in  the  fold  ?" 
Again,  in  the  Nonnes  Precftes  Tale,  ibid.  v.  15,232  : 
"  O  fahe  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den. 
Again,  iii  the  Preface  to  Stanyhurft's  tranflation  of  Vir<ril 
1582:  '^  ' 

"  I  cannot  devine  upon  fuch  bookes  that  happlye  rouke  in 
ftudentes  mewes,"  ^c. 

Again,  in  the  tranflation  of  the  IVth  Book : 

"  Alfo  on  the  turrets  the  ikrich  howle,  &c. 

''  doth  rMc^,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  \602,  B.  VII.  ch.  xxxvii : 
"  Have  lazy  wings,  be  ever  lean,  in  fullen  corners  ruck.'" 
Again,  in   Golding's  tranflation  oi  tlie  6th  Book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphnjis  : 

"  The  furies  made  the  bridegrome's  bed,  and  on  the  houfe 

did  riicke 
"  Acurfed  owle  the  meflenger  of  ill  fuccefle  and  lucke." 
Again,  in  the  15  th  Book  : 

"  He  rucketh  downe  upon  the  fame,  and  in  the  fpices 
dies."     Stfevens. 

^  aw  indigeft — ]     The  folio  has — indigefted.     But  the 

metre  and  the  old  play  lliow  that  it  was  a  mifprint.     Shakfpeare 
ufes  the  word  indigejt  in  King  John.     Malone. 

"  ——rudis  indigejiaque  moles."     Ovid.  Met.  I.  7. 

DOUCK. 
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To  fignify, — thou  cam'fl  to  bite  the  world  J 
And,  if  the  reft  be  trae  which  I  have  heard, 

*  Thou  cam'ft^ — 

Glo.  ril  hear  no  more ; — Die,  prophet,  in  thy 
fpeech ;  [Stabs  Am, 

For  this,  amongft  the  reft,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  flaughter  after 
this. 
O  God  !   forgive  my  fins,  and  pardon  thee  !    [Dies. 

Glo.  What,  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafter 
Sink  in   the   ground  ?    I  thought  it  would   have 

mounted. 
See,  how  my  fword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 

*  O,  may  fuch  purple  tears  be  always  flied 

*  From  thofe  that  wifli  the  downfal  of  our  houfe  ! — ■ 

*  If  any  fpark  of  life  be  yet  remaining/ 

*  ylnd,  if  the  reft  he  true  ir/tlch  I  have  heard, 

Thou  caw'J}  — ]  Had  our  editors  had  but  a  grain  of  fagacity, 
or  true  diligence,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  this  abfurd 
break,  fince  they  might  have  ventured  to  fill  it  up  with  certainty 
too.     The  old  quarto  would  have  led  them  part  of  the  way  : 

Thou  cainfi  into  the  world 

And  that  the  verfe  is  tjo  be  completed  in  the  manner  I  have 
given  it,  is  inconteflible  ;  for  unlefs  we  fuppofe  King  Henry 
a6lually  reproaches  him  with  this  his  prepoflerous  birth,  how  can 
Richard  in  his  very  next  foiiloquy  fay  : 

"■  Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of  j 
"  For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  fay, 
"  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward," 
I  can  eafily  fee,  that  this  blank  was  caufed  by  the  nicety  of  the 
players,  to  iupprels  an  indecent  idea.     But,    with  fubmiflion, 
this  was  making  but  half  a  care,  unlefs  they  had  expunged  the 
repetition  of  it  out  of  Richard's  fpeech  too.     Theobald. 

Thou  cam'Jt — J  Thus  the  folio.     The  old  play  as  follows  : 

"  Thou  caro'lt  into  the  world 

"  Glo.  .Die  prophet  in  thy  fpeech  ; — I'll  hear  no  more." 

Malone. 

*  If  any  fpark  oj  life  le  yei  remaining,']  So,  in  the  6th  Book 
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Down;,  down  to  hell ;  and  fay — I  fent  thee  thither, 

[^Slabs  him  again. 
J,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of;' 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  fay, 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward  : 
Had  I  not  reafon,  think  ye,  to  make  hafte, 
^  And  feek  their  ruin  that  ufurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd  ;  and  the  women  cried, 
O,  Jefus  hlefs  us,  he  is  born  tviih  teeth  ! 
'  And  fo  I  was  ;  wliich  plainly  lignilied — 
That  I  fhould  fnarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
''  Then,  fince  the  heavens  have  fhap'd  my  bodv  fo. 
Let  hell^  make  crook'd  my.  mind  to  anfwer  it. 


of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis,  tranflated  by  Arthur  Golding, 
1587: 

"  If  any  fparke  of  nature  do  within  thy  hart  remaine." 

Steevens, 

''  'that  Henry  told  me  of;']    Namely,  that  my  birth  was 

attended  with  lingular  circumltances. — Theobald,  grounding 
himfelf  on  this  and  the  two  following  lines,  reads  in  a  former 
paffage — 

*'  Thou  cam'ft  bito  the  world  ivith  thy  legs  forward." 
for  "  how,"  (fays  he,)  can  Richard  fay,  "  Indeed  "tis  true  that 
Henry  told  me  of,"  &c.  "  unlefs  we  fuppofe  King  Henry  re- 
proached him  with  his  prepofterous  birth  r"  But  furely  Henry 
has  done  fo  in  the  laft  te?}  lines  of  his  fpeech,  though  he  is  at 
length  prevented  by  the  fatal  ftabfrora  mentioning  a  further  proof 
of  Richard's  being  born  for  the  deftruclion  of  mankind.  Theo- 
bald's addition  therefore  to  that  line,  has,  I  think,  been  adopted 
too  haftily  by  the  fubfequent  editors,  and  the  interruption  in  the 
midfl  of  Henry's  fpeech  appears  to  me  not  only  preferable,  as 
warranted  by  the  old  copies,  and  by  Glofter's  fubfequent  words> 
{^Die,  prophet,  in  thy  Jpeech  j]-  but  more  agreeable  to  nature. 

Malone. 

^  Let  hell  &c.]    This  line  Dryden  feems  to  have  thought  on 
In  his  Oedipus  : 

"  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunch'd  out  thy  back, 
"  And  wander'd  in  thy  limbs."     Steevens. 
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I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother  : 

*  And  this  word — love,  which  greybeards  call  di- 

vine, 
Be  refident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me  ;  I  am  myfelf  alone. —    ' 
Clarence,  beware  ;   thou  keep'it  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  -.^ 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  fuch  prophecies, 
'  That  Edward  Ihall  be  fearful  of  his  life ;' 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

*  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  fon,  are  gone : 

*  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,   and  then  the  reft ; 
Counting  myfelf  but  bad,    till  I  be  heft. — 

*  I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.    [^Exit, 

After  this  line,  we  find  in  the  old  play  the  following : 

"  I  had  no  father,  I  am  like  no  father." 
It  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  merely  by  accident, 
(as  fome  lines  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  certainly 
were,)  but  its  reftoration  is  not  necelfary,  for  the  fenfe  is  com- 
plete without  it.     Malone. 

^  But  I  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  .-]  But  I  will  choofe  out 
an  hour  whofe  gloom  fliall  be  as  fatal  to  you.  To  fort  is  io fele6i, 
So^  in  The  Sf>anijh  Tragedy,   l605  :  . 

"  for  they  had /o/ZtY/^Ieifure." 

Again,  in  The  Lover  s  Melancholy,   1(329  '• 

"  We  flialiyor/  time  to  take  more  notice  of  him." 

Steevens. 
*  For  1  will  luz  abroad  fuch  prophecies. 

That  Edward  fhall  le  fearful  of  his  life  3]  The  quartos  add 
a  line  between  thefe  : 

"  fuch  prophecies, 

"   Under  pretence  of  outward  feeming  ill, 
"  That,"  he.     Steevens. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto  printed  by  W.  W,  16OO ;  but  it 
is  in  the  undated  quarto,  which  in  fa£t  was  printed  in  i619j 
from  that  printed  in  160O  by  V.  S.     Malone. 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

JCing  Edward  is  difcovered  fitfmg  on  his  Throne  \ 
Queen  Elizabeth  %uith  the  infant  Prince,  Cla- 
KENCE,  Gloster,  HASTINGS,  and  Others,  near 
him. 

K.  EDrr.  Once  more  we  fit  in  England's  royal 
throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn'b  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down,^  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerfet,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Clilfords,  as  the  father  and  the  fon, 
And  two  Northumberlands  ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  fpurr'd  their  couriers  at  the  trumpet's  found: 
*  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  foreft  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  fwept  fufpicion  from  our  feat. 
And  made  our  footftool  of  fecunty. — 
Come  hither,  Befs,  and  let  me  kifs  my  boy  : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myfelf. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  wmter's  night ; 


*  -——  like  to  autumns  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down,']     A  kindred  image  occurs  in  King 
Henry  V.  p.  3/8  : 

"  mowing  like  grafs 

"  Yoiir  frefla-fair  virgins^  and  your  flow'ring  infants." 

Steeveks. 
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'  Went  all  a  foot  in  liimmer's  fcalding  heat. 
That  thou  might'it  repoflefs  the  crown  in  peace; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  fhalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  I'll  blaft  his  harveft,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  fhoulder  was  ordain'd  fo  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  fhall  fome  weight,  or  break  my  back  : — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  {halt  execute.^ 

[Jfide. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Glofler,  love  my  lovely 
queen  ; 
And  kifs  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majefty, 
I  feal  upon  the  lips  of  this  fweet  babe. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence  ;  worthy  bro- 
ther, thanks.'^ 


^  Worli  thou  the  way, — and  thou  (halt  exccute.l  I  believe  we 
ihould  read  : 

a7id  this  JJiaJl  execute. 

Richard  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead  fays  : 

Work  thou  the  ivay  

then  bringing  down  his  hand,  and  beholding  it : 

and  this  Jhall  execute. 

Though  that  may  ftand^  the  arm  being  included  in  the  flioulder. 

Johnson. 

The  quartos  read  : 

"  Work  thou  the  way,  and  thou  (halt  execute." 
I  fuppofe  he  fpeaks  this  line,  firft  touching  his  head,  and  then 
looking  on  his  hand,     Steevens. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  play.  The  folio  reads — and  that 
llialt  execute.  But  as  the  wordjhalf  is  preferved,  the  other 
muft  have  been  an  error  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor, 

Malone. 

■*  Thanks,  nolle  Clarence ;  worthy  Irother,  thanks.']  The 
quarto  appropriates  this  line  to  the  Queen.  The  firft  and  fecond 
folio,  by  miftake,  have  given  it  to  Clarence. 

In  my  copy   of  the   fecond  folio,    which  had  belonged  to 
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*  Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  fprang'ft, 

*  Witnefs  the  loving  kils  I  give  the  fruit : — 
To  fay  the  truth,  fo  Judas  kifs'd  his  maf-^ 

ter;  X^de 

*  And  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant  j    -^ 

— all  harm. 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  feated  as  my  foul  delights, 
Having  my  country*s  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.    What  will   your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret  ? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerufalem, 
And  hither  have  they  fent  it  for  her  ranfome. 

K.  Edit.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. 
And  now  what  refts,  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
With  ftately  triumphs,5  mirthful  comick  fhows. 
Such  as  befit  the  pleafures  of  the  court  ? — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — farewell,  four  an- 
noy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lafting  joy.    \Exeunt. 

King  Charles  the  Firft,  his  Majefty  has  erafed — Cla,  and  written 
King,  in  its  ftead. — Shakfpeare,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  reftorers,  may  boaft  of  a  Royal  name.     Steevens, 

5  Withjlatdy  \.x\wvai^\i%^  TVJMWpA^arepublick  fliows.  This 
word  has  occurred  too  frequently  to  need  exemplification  in  the 
prefent  inftance.     Steevens. 
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THE  following  Summary  Account*  of  the  times  and 
places  of  the  feveral  battles  fought  between  the  two  houTes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  and  of  the  numbers  killed  on  both  fides, 
is  given  by  Truflel,  at  the  end  of  his  Hijtcri/  of  England,  a  book 
of  little  value,  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  tolerably  correct  I 
have  compared  his  account  with  our  earlieft  hillorians,  and  in 
fome  places  correfted  it  by  them. 

1.  The  Battle  of  Saint  Albans,  fought  on  the  23d  of 
May  1455,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and 
King  Henry  YI.  In  this  battle  the  Duk.e  of  York  was  vi6torious, 
and  Henry  was  taken  prifoner. 

Killed,  on  the  royal  fide  5041,  (among  whom  were  Ed- 
mond  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Henr}'-  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Hun.phrey  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Lord  Clifford  ;)  on  the 
fide  of  the  Duke  of  York,  600.     Total— 5641. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Bloarheath  in  Shropfhire,  fought  on 
the  30th  of  September  1459,  between  James  Lord  Audley  on 
the  part  of  King  H(  nry,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Sa'ilbury  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  in  which  battle  Lord  Audley  was 
{lain,  and  his  nrmy  defeated. 

Killed — 2411. 

3.  The  B\ttle  of  Northampton,  20th  of  July,  1460, 
between  Edward  Plantagenet,  Ean  of  March,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  King  Henry  on  the  other  j  in  Avhich  the  Yorkifts 
were  victorious. 

Killed — 1035,  among  whom  were  John  Talbot  Earl  of 
Shrewlbury,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  andSirWilham 
Lucy. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460,  be- 
tween Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Queen  Margaret ;  jn  which 
the  Duke  of  York  was  defeated. 

Killed — 2801,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  York,  Ed- 
mund Earl  of  Rutland  his  fecond  ion.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh 
Mortim-'-r,  his  bafe  uncles,  and  the  Eail  of  Shrewlbury.  Richard 
Nevil  Earl  of  Salilbuiy  was  in  this  battle  taken  prifoner,  and 
afterwards  -beheaded  at  Pomfret. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Moktimee's  Cross,  in  Herefordfhire, 


*  Mr.  Ritfon,  among:  his  Remarks,  1783,  p.  130,  has  alfo  enumerated 
ih .'  following  battles,  &:c.  but  as  Mr.  Malone's  fubfequent  account  of  the 
fame  occurreaces  is  the  more  ample  of  the  two,  I  have  adopted  it. 

Steevens. 
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on  Candlemas-day,  1460-1,  between  Edward  Duke  of  York^ 
on  the  one  fide,  and  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  James  But- 
ler Earl  of  Wiltlhire,  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Duke  of  York 
was  viftorious. 

Killed — 3800,  among  whom  was  Sir  Owen  Tuther  of 
Tudors,  who  married  Queen  Katharine,  the  widow  of  King- 
Henry  V. 

6.  The  Second  Battle  of  Saint  Albans,  February  17, 
1460-1,  between  Queen  Margaret  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  other ;  in  which 
the  Queen  obtained  the  viftory. 

Killed — 2303  ;  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Grey,  a  Lancaf- 
trlan,  whofe  widow.  Lady  Grey,  afterwards  married  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth. 

/.  The  Action  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkfhire,  MarcTi 
38,  146l,  between  Lord  Cliiford  on  the  part  of  King  Henryj, 
and  the  Lord  Fitzwalter  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Killed — 230,  among  whom  were  Lord  Fitzwalter,  John 
Lord  Clifford,  and  the  baftard  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Salilbury. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Towton,  four  miles  from  York,  Palm- 
Sunday,  March  20,  1401,  between  Edward  Duke  of  York  and 
King  Henry ;  in  which  King  Henry  was  defeated. 

Killed — 37,046,  among  whom  were  Henry  Percy  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  and  the  Lords  Nevil, 
Beaumond,  Willoughby,  Wells,  Roos,  Gray,  Dacres,  and 
Fitzhugh.  The  Earl  of  Devonlhire  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon 
afterwards  beheaded  at  York, 

Q.  The  Battle  of  Hepgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland, 
April  2Q,  1463,  between  John  Nevil  Vifcount  Montague,  on 
the  part  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lords  Hungerford  and 
Roos  on  tlie  part  of  King  Henry  VI :  in  which  the  Yorkifts  were 
vi6lorious. 

Killed — 108,  among  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  Percy. 

10.  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  May  15,  1463,  between 
Vifcount  Montague  and  King  Henry,  in  which  that  King  was 
defeated. 

Killed — ^^2024.  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and 
the  Lord  Roos  and  Hungerford,  fighting  on  the  fide  of  King 
Henry,  w^ere  taken  prifoners,  and  foon  afterwards  beheaded. 

11.  The  Battle  OF  Hedgecote,  four  miles  from  Banbury, 
July  25,  1469,  between  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on 
the  part  of  King  Edward,  and  the  lords  Fitzhugh  and  Latimerj 

P2 
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and  Sir  John  Conyers,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry ;  in  which 
the  Lancaftrians  were  defeated. 

Killed — 500g.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother, 
Richard  Widville  Earl  of  Rivers,  father  to  King  Edward's  Queen, 
Sir  John  Widville,  John  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worcefler,  the  Lords 
Willonghby,  Stafford^  and  Wells,  were  taken  prifonerSj  and  foon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

13.  The  Battle  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnftiire,  Oftober  1, 
1469,  between  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  King  Edward  ;  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  The  vanquifhed 
who  fled,  in  order  to  lighten  themfelves  threw  away  their  coats, 
whence  the  place  of  combat  was  called  Lofecoatfield. 

Killed — lO,000. 

14.  The  Battle  of  Barnet,  on  Eafter-Sunday,  April  14, 
1471,  between  King  Edward  on  one  fide,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  Marquis  of  Montague,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  the 
part  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  which  the  Lancaftrians  were  defeated. 

Killed — 10,300  ;  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Marquis  of  Montague,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  tlie  fon  and 
heir  of  Lord  Say. 

In  a  letter  which  was  written  at  London  four  days  after 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  the  total  number  killed  on  both  fides  is 
faid  to  have  been  "  more  than  a  thoiifand.'"  Pajion  Letters^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  Q5.  Fabian,  the  nearefl:  contemporary  hiftorian,  fays 
1500, 

The  cuftom  among  our  old  writers  of  ufing  Arabick  numerals, 
has  been  the  caufe  of  innumerable  errors,  the  carelefTncfs  of  a 
tranfcriber  or  printer  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher  converting  hun- 
dreds into  thoufands.  From  the  inaccuracy  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance  we  have  ground  to  fiifpe6t  that  the  numbers  faid  to  have 
fallen  in  the  other  battles  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  have  been  exaggerated.  Sir  John  Pafton  who  was  him- 
felf  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  was  probably  corre6l. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Tewksbury,  May  3,  1471,  between 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  which  the  Queen  was 
defeated,  and  flie  and  her  fon  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prifoners. 

On  the  next  day  the  Prince  was  killed  by  King  Edward  and 
his  bi'others,  and  Edmond  Duke  of  Somerfet  beheaded. 

Killed — 3,032.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  an  a6tion  between 
the  baftard  fon  of  Lord  Falconbridge  and  fome  Londoners,  1002 
perfons  were  killed. 

lO.  The  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  Leicefterfliire,  Auguft  22, 
1485,  bet\\'eeen  King  Richard  III.  and  Heniy  Earl  of  Richmond, 
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afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  in  which  King  Richard  was  defeated 
and  llain. 

Killed,  on  the  part  of  Richard,  4,013,  among  whom  were 
John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Walter  Lord  Ferrers  ;  on  the  part 
of  Richmond,   181. 

The  Total  Number  of  perfons  who  fell  in  this  contefl,  was 
Ninety-one  Thousand  and  Twenty-six.     Malone. 

The  three  parts  of  King  Henri/  VI.  are  fiifpecled,  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  of  being  fappolititions,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakfpeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  fufpi- 
cion  arifes  from  fome  obfolete  words  ;  but  the  phrafeology  is  like 
the  reft  of  our  author's  ftyle,  and  lingle  words,  of  which  how- 
ever I  do  not  obferve  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reafon,  but  I  fuppole  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehenfive  views,  and  to 
draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  eft'e6t  and  fpirit  of  the  compo- 
fition,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  hiftorical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred  ;  in  the  produc- 
tions of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will 
err,  and  fometimes  the  matter  ilfelf  will  defeat  the  artill.  Of 
every  author's  works  one  will  be  the  beft,  and  one  will  be  the 
■worft.  The  colours  are  not  equally  plealing,  nor  the  attitudes 
equally  graceful,  in  all  the  pidures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Diflimilitude  of  ftyle  and  heterogeneoufnefs  of  fentiment,  may 
fufficiently  fhow  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author.  But  in  thefe  plays  no  fuch  marks  of  fpurioufnefs  are 
found.  The  diftion,  the  verfiiication,  and  the  figures,  are  Shak- 
Ipeare's.  Thefe  plays,  confidered,  without  regard  to  charafters 
and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verfe,  are  more  happily 
conceived,  and  more  accurately  finiftied  than  thofs  of  A'.  John, 
Richard  II.  or  the  tragick  fcenes  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  If 
we  take  thefe  plays  from  Shakfpeare,  to  whom  fliall  they  be 
given  ?  What  author  of  that  age  had  the  fame  eafinefs  of  ex- 
preflion  and  fluency  of  numbers  .' 

Having  confidered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themfelves, 
and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  corrobora- 
tion can  be  gained  from  other  teftimony.  They  are  afcribed  to 
Shakfpeare  by  the  firft  editors,  whofe  atteftation  may  be  received 
in  quefljons  of  fad,  however  unlkilfully  they  fupcrintended 
their  edition.  They  feem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  who  refers  to  the  fecond  play  in  his  epi- 
logue to  King  Henry  V.  and  apparently  connects  the  firft  Aft  of 
King  Richard  III.  with  the  laft  of  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.    If  it  be  objeded  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and 
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that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known  ;  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  paflions  of  a 
poet  would  have  difpofed  him  to  feparate  his  own  works  from 
thofe  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own 
teftimony  is  to  be  overthrown  by  fpeculative  criticifm,  no  man 
can  be  any  longer  ic^cure  of  lilerary  reputation. 

Of  thefe  three  plays  I  think  the  fecond  tiie  beft.  The  truth 
Is,  that  they  have  not  fufficient  variety  of  a£tion,  for  the  inci- 
dents are  too  often  of  the  fame  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  cha- 
raders  are  well  difcriminated,  King  Heniy,  and  his  Queen, 
JCing  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
are  very  ftrcmgly  ard  diftin6tly  painted, 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  and 
of  King  Henry  V.  are  fo  apparently  imperfe6l  and  mmilated, 
that  there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  the  firft  draughts  of 
Shakfpeare.  I  am  incHned  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  fome 
auditor  who  wrote  down,  during  the  reprefentation,  what  the 
time  would  permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  fome  of  his  oraiffions 
at  a  fecond  or  third  hearing,  and,  when  he  hnd  by  this  method 
formed  fomething  like  a  play^  fent  it  to  the  printer. 

Johnson. 

So,  Heywood,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  (fourth 
impreffion,)   l63Q  : 

"  — for  though  fome  have  ufed  a  double  fa^e  of  their  labours, 
firft  to  the  ftage  and  after  to  the  prefs,  for  my  own  part  I  here 
proclaim  myfelf  ever  faithful  to  the  tirft,  and  never  guilty  of  the 
laft  :  yet  fince  fome  of  my  plays  have  (unknown  to  me,  and 
without  any  of  my  diredion,)  accidentally  come  into  the 
printer's  hands,  and  therefore  fo  corrupt  and  mangled  {copied 
only  hy  the  ear,)  that  I  have  been  as  unable  to  know  tliem  as 
aftiamed  to  challenge  them,  this  therefore  I  was  thewillinger,"  &c. 

Collins. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  may  fene  to  ftrengthen 
Dr.  Johnfon's  fuppofition,  viz.  that  moft  of  the  fragments  of 
Latin  verfes,  omitted  in  the  quartos,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fo- 
lio ;  and  when  any  of  them  are  infetted  in  the  former,  they 
are  fhamefully  corrupted  and  misfptU.  The  auditor,  who  under- 
flood  Englifli,  might  be  unfkilled  in  any  other  language. 

Steevens. 

I  formerly  coincided  with  Dr.  Johnfon  on  this  fubjeft,  at  a 
time  when  I  had  examined  the  two  old  plays  publifhed  in  quarto 
under  the  title  of  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  famous 
Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  in  two  parts,  with  lefs  attention 
than  I  have  lately  done.  That  dramas  were  fometimes  imper- 
feftly  taken  down  in  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  publifhed  in  a 
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mutilated  ftate,  is  proved  decifively  by  t!ie  prologue  to  a  play  en- 
titled, //'  ynu  know  not  Me  you  know  Nobody,  by  Thomas  Hay- 
wood, i()?3  : 

''  'Twas  ill  nurO:, 

**  And  yet  receiv'd  as  well  perform'd  at  firft  ; 
"  Grac'd  and  frequented  ;  for  the  cradle  age 
"  Did  throng  the  feats,  the  boxes,  and  the  ftage, 
"  So  much,  that  forne  by ^ficnography  drew 
"■  The  p^ot,  put  it  in  print,  fcarce  one  word  true  ; 
"  And  in  that  lamenefs  it  lias  limp'd  fo  long, 
*'  The  authf)r  now,  to  vindicate  that  wrong, 
"  Hath  took  tlie  pains  upright  upon  its  feet 
"  To  teach  it  walk  ;  fo  pleafe  you,  lit  and  fee  it." 
But  the  old  plays  in  quarto,  which  have  been  hitherto  luppofed 
to  be  imperfeft  reprefentauons  of  the  fccond  and  third  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  are  by  no  means  mutilated  and  imperfeft.     The 
fcenes  are  as  well  conne6ted,  and  the  verfitication  as  correft,  as 
that  of  moft  of  the  other  dramas  of  that  time.     The  fa6l  there- 
fore, which  Heywood's  Prologue  afcertgins,  throws  no  light  upon 
the  prefent  contefted  queftion.     Such  obfervations  as  I  have  made 
upon  it,  I  fhall  fubjoin  in  a  diftind  Elfay  on  the  fubjett. 

Malotste. 

I  have  already  given  fome  reafons,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that 
thefe  plays  were  nrigiunlly  written  by  Shakfpeare.  The  queftion, 
who  did  write  them  ?  is,  at  beft,  but  an  argument  ad  ignoran- 
tiam.  We  muft  remember,  that  very  many  old  plays  are  ano- 
nymous ;  and  that  play-ivriting  was  fcarceiy  yet  thought  repu- 
table :  nay,  fome  authors  exprefs  for  it  gi-eat  horrors  of  repen- 
tance.— I  will  attempt,  however,  at  fome  future  time,  to  anfwer 
this  queftion  :  the  difquifition  of  it  would  be  too  long  for  this 
place. 

One  may  at  leaft  argue,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by 
Shakfpeare,  from  Shakfpeare  himfelf.  The  Chorus  at  the  end 
of  King  Henry  K  addrelfes  the  audience — 

"  For  their  fake, 

*'  In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 

But  it  could  be  neither  agreeable  to  the  poet's  judgment  or  his 
modefty,  to  recommend  his  nevv  play  from  the  merit  and  fuccefs 

of  King  Henry  VI. His  ciaim  to  indulgence  is,  that,  though 

lending  and  unequal  to  the  talk,  he  has  ventured  to  piirj'ue  the 
Jtory  :  and  this  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  connexion  of  the 
whole,  and  the  allulions  of  particular  pali'ages.     Farmer. 
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It  is  feldom  that  Dr.  Farmer's  arguments  fail  to  enforce  con- 
viction ;  but  here,  perhaps,  they  may  want  fomewhat  of  their 
ufaal  weight.  I  think  that  Shakfpeare's  bare  mention  of  thefe 
pieces  is  a  fufficient  proof  they  were  his.  That  they  were  fo, 
could  be  his  only  motive  for  inferring  benefit  to  himfelf  from  the 
fpeftator's  recolle£lion  of  their  pall  fuccefs.  For  the  fake  of 
three  hiftorical  dramas  of  mine  which  have  already  aftbrded  you 
entertainment,  let  me  (fays  he)  intreat  your  indulgence  to  a 
fourth.  Surely  this  was  a  ftronger  plea  in  his  behalf,  than  any 
arifing  from  the  kind  reception  which  another  might  have  already 
met  with  in  tlie  fame  way  of  writing.  Shakfpeare's  claim  to 
favour  is  founded  on  his  having  previoufly  give;;  pleafure  in  the 
courfe  of  three  of  thofe  hiftories  ;  becaufe  he  is  a  bending,  fup- 
plicatory  autlior,  and  not  a  literary  bully,  hke  Ben  Jonfon  }  and 
becaufe  he  has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  annals  in  a  fuite  of 
plays,  an  attempt  which  till  then  had  not  received  the  fan£tion 
of  the  ftage. 

I  hope  Dr.  Farmer  did  not  wifli  to  exclude  the  three  dramas 
before  us,  together  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  from  the 
number  of  thofe  produced  by  our  author,  on  account  of  the 
Latin  quotations  to  be  found  in  them.  His  proofs  of  Shak- 
fpeare's want  of  learning  are  too  flrong  to  (land  in  need  of  fuch 
a  fupport,     Steevens. 

Though  the  objeftions  which  have  been  raifed  to  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  three  plays  of  Hennj  the  Sixth  have  been  fully  con- 
lidered  and  anfwered  by  Dr.  Johnfonj  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add 
here,  from  a  contemporary  writer,  a  paflage,  which  not  only 
points  at  Shakfpeare  as  the  author  of  them,  but  alfo  fhows,  that, 
however  meanly  we  niay  now  think  of  them  in  comparifon  with 
his  latter  produ6tions,  they  had,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
a  fufficient  degree  of  excellence  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  the  older 
^play- Wrights.  The  pr-flage,  to  which  I  refer,  is  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Greene's  Groaifworth  of  Witte,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  tliat  voluminous  author,  Robert  Greene,  M.  A.  and 
faid,  in  the  title-page,  to  be  pullifhed  at  his  dying  requejt ;  pro- 
bably about  1592.  The  conclufion  of  this  piece  is  an  addrefs  to 
his  brother  poets,  to  difTuade  them  from  writing  any  more  for  the 
ftage,  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  ufed  to 
receive  from  the  players.  It  begins  thus  :  To  thofe  gentlemen, 
his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  fpend  their  ivits  in  making 
playes,  R.  G.  wijiieth  a  letter  exercife,  &c.  After  having  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  particularly  to  Chi  iftopher  Marlowe  and  Thomas 
Lodge,  (as  I  guefs  from  circumftances,  for  their  names  are  not 
mentioned  3)  he  goes  on  to  a  third,  (perhaps  George  Peele  ;)  and 
having  warned  liim  againft  depending  on  Jo  mean  aftay  as  the 
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players,  he  adds  :  Yes,  triifl  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  7ipjiart 
crow  heautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tygres  head 
wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  fuppnfes  hee  is  as  tvell  able  to  bomlqfie 
out  a  blanhe  verfe  as  the  heft  of  you  ;  and  leing  an  ah  folate  Jo' 
hannes  fac  totum  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  onely  Shake-fcene 
in  a  countrcy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Shake-fcene 
alludes  to  Skakfpeare ;  or  that  his  tygres  head  ivrapt  in  a  players 
hyde,  is  a  parodie  upon  the  following  line  of  York's  fpeech  to 
Margaret,  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FI.  A6t  I.  fc.  iv  : 
"  Oh  tygres  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide." 

Tyrwhitt, 
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THE  fubje6t  ftated.  The  inferior  parts  in  thefe  three  plays 
being  of  a  different  complexion  from  the  inferior  parts  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  undoubted  performances,  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
written  originally  and  entirely  by  him,  p.  223. — Mr.  Malone's 
hypothelis.  The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI.  not  written  by  him. 
The  Second  aw^i  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  formed  by  Shak- 
fpeare  on  two  elder  plays,  the  one  entitled  The  Firfl  Part  of  the 
Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancafier, 
with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  &c.  the  other.  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Rickarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of 
good  King  Henry  the  Sixt.     p.  224. 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

The  didlon,  verification,  and  allufions,  of  this  piece  all  dif- 
ferent from  the  di6lion,  verfification,  and  allufions  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  dramatifts  that  preceded  him, 
p.  224 — 23  i .  Date  of  this  play  fome  years  before  1592  ;  p.  23 1 . 
Other  internal  evidence  (befide  the  diction,  &c.)  that  this  piece, 
was  not  written  by  Shakipeare ;  nor  by  the  author  of  The  Firfl 
Part  of  the  Contention  of'  the  Two  Houfes,  &c.  nor  by  the  au- 
thor oi  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  p.  231 
—234.  Prefumptive  proof  that  this  play  was  not  written  by 
Shakfpeare,  from  its  not  containing  any  fimilarities  of  thought 
to  his  undifputed  plays,  nor  of  exprellion,  (except  in  a  fingle  in- 
Hance,)  and  from  its  general  paucity  of  rhymes,  p.  234,  235. 

The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

I.  External  Evidence.  1.  The  entry  of  The  Firfl  Part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houfes  &c.  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594, 
anonymous.  2.  That  piece,  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Yorke,  printed  in  160O,  anonymou/ly.  Shakfpeare's 
name  afterwards  fraudulently  affixed  to  thefe  pieces,  and  why. 
The  fame  artifice  pra6tifed  with  refpe6t  to  other  plays  on  which 
he  had  covftruRed  dramas,  p.  235,  236,  3.  Thefe  two  old  plays 
performed  by  Lord  Pembroke's  Servants,  by  whom  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  were  performed,  and  by 
whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  plays  were  reprefented, 
p.  236.  4.  Reafons  afligned  for  fuppofing  Robert  Greene,  or 
George  Peele,  or  both,  the  author  or  authors  oftheoM  plays, 
p.  237,  238.  5.  Thefe  pieces  new-modelled  and  re-written  by 
Shakfpeare,  with  great  additions,  which  in  the  prefent  editioa 
are  diliinguilhed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  p.  238,  239,  The  mode 
taken  by  Shakfpeare,  p,  239—242.     6.  The  franid  of  Pavier  the 
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bookfeller,  whb  in  the  year  1619,  after  the  death  of  Shakfpeare, 
affixed  his  name  to  thefe  two  old  plays,  accounted  for,  p.  243. 
7.  Thefe  two  old  pieces  being  printed  and  reprinted,  and  The 
Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  not  being  printed,  in  Shakfpeare's 
life  time,  a  prefumptive  proof  that  he  new-mociciied  tlie  former, 
and  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  latter,  p.  244. 

II.  Internal  Evidence.  1.  The  Variations  between 
the  two  old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  correfponding  pieces  in  the 
folio  edition  of  our  author's  dramatick  works,  of  fo  peculiar  a 
nature,  as  to  mark  two  dl/iinSi  hands.  Several  palfages  and  cir- 
cumftances  found  in  the  old  plays,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in 
Shakfpeare's  new  modification  of  tiiem ;  others  materially- 
varying,  Thefe  infcrtions  and  variations  could  not  have  arifen 
from  unfkilful  copyifts  or  ihort-hand  writers,  who  fometimes 
curtail  and  mutilate,  but  do  not  invent  and  amplify,  p.  244 — 
249.  2.  The  Resemblances  between  certain  palfages  in  Shak- 
fpeare's Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  un- 
difputed  works,  a  proof  that  he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  thofc 
plays ;  and  3.  The  Discordancies  between  them  and  his  un~ 
difputed  plays,  a  proof  that  he  did  not  write  the  whole  j  thefe 
refemblances  being  found  only  in  the  folio,  that  is,  in  the  plays 
as  new-modelled  by  Shakfpeare  ;  and  thefe  difcordancies  being 
found  in  the  old  quarto  plays,  from  whence  it  muft  be  prefumed 
that  they  were  adopted  through  careleffnefs  or  hafte,  p.  2AQ — 
251.  4.  The  peculiar  Inaccuracies  of  Shakfpeare  j  and  5.  his 
peculiar  Phraseology,  which  are  found  in  The  Second  and 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  as  exhibited  in  folio,  and  not  in 
the  old  quarto  plays  printed  in  I6OO,  prove  tliat  there  were  two 
diftin6t  hands  in  thefe  pieces  3  p.  252,  254.  So  alfo  do,  6.  The 
Transpositions,  p.  254;  and  7.  the  Repetitions,  p.  255  j 
and  8.  the  Inconsistencies  arifing  from  fometimes  following,, 
and  fometimes  departing  from,  an  original  model,  p  255,  256. 
9.  Hail,  the  hiftorian,  on  whole  Chronicle  the  old  plays  in  quarto 
were  conftruded  ;  but  Holinftied  and  not  Hall,  Shakfpeare's 
hiftorian,  p.  256,  257- 

The  old  plays  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  his  Second  and 
Third  Parts  (f  King  Henry  VI.  probably  written  by  the  author 
of  King  John,  printed  in  15^1,  whoever  he  was  ;  p.  258.  An 
attempt  made  to  account  for  The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  poet's  dramatick 
works,  p.  258,  250.  Objedions  of  Dr.  Johnfon  and  others, 
enuiperated.  Recapitulation,  p  250,  26O.  A  confiderable part 
of  the  Englifli  h:ftory  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  ; 
and  many  of  his  hiftorical  and  other  plays  formed  on  thofe  of 
preceding  writers,  p.  260 — 262,     Conclulion,  p.  262. 
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TENDING    TO    SHOW 

That  thofe  Plays  were  not  7vritten  originally  by 
SHAKSPEARE. 


SEVERAL  paflages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  FI.  appearing  evidently  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Shakfppare, 
I  was  long  of  opinion  that  the  tliree  hiflorica!  tlramas  which  are 
the  fubje<5t  of  the  prefent  difquifition,  were  properly  afcribed  to 
him  ;  not  then  doubting  that  the  whole  of  thefe  plays  was  the 
produftion  of  the  fame  perfun.  But  a  more  nunute  invcftigation 
of  the  fubje6l,  into  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  revifion  of  ail 
our  author's  works,  has  convinced  me,  tliat,  though  the  premii's 
were  true,  my  conclufion  was  too  haftily  drawn  ;  for  though  the 
hand  of  Shakfpeare  is  unqueftinnably  found  in  <he  two  latter  of 
thefe  p'ays,  it  does  not  therefore  necelfanly  follow,  fhat  they 
were  originnlbj  and  entirely  compofed  by  him.  My  though's 
upon  this  point  have  already  been  intimated  in  the  foregoing 
notes  3  but  it  is  now  neceirary  for  me  t(»li:3tr'  my  -jpuiio'i  more 
particularly,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds  on  which, 
after  a  very  careful  enquiry,  it  has  been  formerl. 

What  at  prefent  I  have  chiefly  in  view  is,  to  account  for  the 
vifible  inequality  in  thefe  pieces  ;  many  traits  of  Shakipeare  beu;g 
clearly  difcernible  in  them,  while  the  inferior  parts  are  not  merely 
unequal  to  the  reft,  (from  wliich  no  certain  conclufion  can  be 
drawn,)  but  of  quite  a  dfferent  complexion- from  the  interior 
parts  of  our  authors  "undoubted  performances. 
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My  hypothefis  then  is,  that  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
as  it  now  appears,  (of  which  no  quarto  copy  is  extant,)  was  the! 
entire  or  nearly  the  entire  produdtion  of  feme  ancient  draraatift  j 
that  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  HoifesofYork  and  Lan~ 
cajier,  &c.  written  probably  before  the  year  1500,  and  printed 
in  quarto,  in  lOOO,  was  alfo  the  compofition  of  fome  writer  who 
preceded  Shakfpeare ;  and  that  from  tliis  piece,  which  is  in  two 
parts,  (the  former  of  which  is  entitled.  The  Firji  Part  of  the 
Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houfes  of  Yorhe  and  LancaJieVj 
with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey ,  &c.  and  the  latter. 
The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death, 
cf  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,)  our  poet  formed  the  two  plays, 
entitled.  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  as 
they  appear  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Upton  has  alked,  "■  How  does  the  painter  diftinguifli 
copies  from  originals  but  by  manner  and  ftyle  ?  And  have  not 
authors  their  peculiar  ftyle  and  manner,  from  which  a  true  critick 
can  form  as  unerring  a  judgment  as  a  painter  ?"  Dr.  Johnfon, 
though  he  has  fhown,  with  his  ufual  acutenefs,  that,  "  this  illu- 
llration  of  the  critick's  fcience  will  not  prove  what  is  defired," 
acknowledges  in  a  preceding  note,  that  "  difT.militude  of  ftyle 
and  heterogeneoufnefs  of  fentiment  may  fufficiently  fhow  that  a 
work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  thefe 
plays  (he  adds)  no  fuch  marks  of  fpurioufnefs  are  found.  The 
diftion,  verfification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shakfpeare's." — By 
thefe  criterions  then  let  us  examine  The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
(for  I  choofe  to  confider  that  piece  feparately  ;)  and  if  the  di6lion, 
the  figures,  or  rather  the  allufions,  and  the  verfification  of  that 
play,  (for  thefe  are  our  fdreft  guides)  fhall  appear  to  be  different 
from  the  other  two  parts,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  folio,  and 
from  our  author's  other  plays,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was 
not  the  writer  of  it. 

I.  With  refpeft  to  the  diftion  and  the  allufions,  which  I  Ihall 
confider  under  the  fame  head,  it  is  very  obfervable  that  in  The 
Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  are  more  allufions  to  mytho- 
logy, to  claflical  authors,  and  to  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
than,  I  believe,  can  be  found  in  any  one  piece  of  our  author's, 
w^ritten  on  an  Englifti  ftory ;  and  that  thefe  allufions  are  intro- 
duced very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  introduced  in 
the  plays  of  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  and  other  dramatifts  who 
preceded  Shakfpeare  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  naturally  arife  out  of 
the  fubje«5t,  but  feem  to  be  inferted  merely  to  fhew  the  writer's 
learning.*     Of  thefe  the  follo^^'ing  are  the  moft  remarkable  : 

*  — ^  to  shew  the  ivrUer's  learning.']  This  appearance  of  pedantry,  if  not 
affumed  ia  imitation  o£  Greene  &c.  (See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  3,)  would  only  induce 
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1 .  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens. 

So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
-2.  A  far  more  glorious  Itar  thy  ibul  will  make 
Than  Julius  Caefar,  or  bright  — 
This   blank,    Dr.  Johnfon  with  the  higheft  probability  con- 
jeftures,  lliould  be  filled  up  with  "  Berenice  j"  a  word  that  the 
tranfcriber  or  compofitor  probably  could  not  make  out.     In  the 
"fame  manner  he  left  a  blank  in  a  fubfequent  paffage  for  the  name 
of  "  Nero,"  as  is  indubitably  proved  by  the  following  line,  which 
afcertains  the  omitted  word.     See  No.  6. 

3.  Was  Mahomet  inlpired  with  a  dove  ? 

4,  Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Conftantine, 

Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  tliee. 
5.Froifard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records,  &c. 

6.  • and,  like  thee,  [Nero,] 

Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burning. 
[In  the  original  copy  there  is  a  blank  where  the  word  Nero  is 
now  placed.] 

7.  The  fplrit  of  deep  prophecy  (he  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome. 

8.  A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops — . 

Q.  Divineft  creature,  Allraea's  daughter — . 
10, Adonis'  gardens. 

That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 
11.  A  ftatelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear. 

Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis',  ever  was. 
12, an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius. 
13,1  {hall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 

As  Scythian  Thomyris,  by  Cyrus'  death, 
14, 1  thought  I  (hould  have  feen  fome  Hercules, 

A  fecond  Heftor,  for  his  grim  afpe6t, 

15.  Neftor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

16.  Then  follow  thou  thy  delperate  fire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus, 

17-  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field  ? 

18.  Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  fliip. 

That  Cajfar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

me  to  think  that  the  piece  now  under  confideration  might  be  the  work  of  a 
juvenile  writer  ;  and  why  not  one  of  Shakipeare's  earlieft  dramatick  effufions  .=* 
The  firft  themes  compofed  by  fchoolboys  are  always  (luffed  with  a  tritical 
parade  of  literature,  fuch  as  is  found  in  antiquated  plays,  fome  of  which,  oui 
author,  while  yet  immature,  might  have  taken  for  his  model.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  Q 
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19.  Is  Talbot  flain  ;  the  Frenchman's  only  Icourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror,  and  black  Nemefis  ? 

20.  Thou  may'ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons  lurk. 

21.  See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  {he  would  change  my  fliape. 

22. -thus  he  goes. 

As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece  5 
With  hope  to  tind  the  like- event  in  love. 
Of  particular  expreflions  there  are  many  in  this  play,  that  feera 
to  me  more  likely  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  authors  already  named, 
than  by  Shakfpeare ;  but  I  confefs,  with  Dr,  Johnfon,  that  fingle 
words  can  conclude  little.  Ho\tever,  I  will  juft  mention  tha:"t 
the  words  prod/tor  and  immanity,  which  occur  in  this  piece,  are 
not,  I  believe,  found  in  any  of  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  perform- 
ances :  not  to  infift  on  a  dire(5t  Latinifm,  pile-ejieemed,  which  I 
am  confident  was  the  word  intended  by  the  author,  though, 
being  a  word  of  his  own  formation,  the  compofitor  has  printed— 
pird-eileemd,  inftead  of  it.* 

The  verfiiication  of  this  play  appears  to  me  clearly  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of  all  our  author's  genuine  dramas,  while  at  the 
fame  time  it  refembles  that  of  many  of  the  plays  produced  before 
the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  all  the  tragedies  written  before  his  time,  or  juft  when  he 
commenced  author,  a  certain  ftately  march  of  verfitication  i'5 
very  obfervable.  The  fenfe  concludes  or  paufes  almoft  uniformly 
at  the  end  of  every  line ;  and  the  verfe  has  fcarcely  ever  a  re- 
dundant fyllable.  As  the  reader  may  not  have  any  of  thefe 
pieces  at  hand,  (by  the  polfeliion  of  which,  however,  his  library 
would  not  be  much  enriched,)  I  fhall  add  a  few  inftances, — the 
firll  tliat  occur : 

"  MofJ:  loyal  lords,  and  faithful  followers, 

"  That  liave  with  me,  unworthy  general, 

"  PafTed  the  greedy  gulph  of  Ocean, 

*•'  Leaving  the  confines  of  fair  Italy, 

"  Behold,  your  Brutus  draweth  nigh  his  end. 

"  And  1  muft  leave  you,  though  againu  my  will. 

"  My  fi;:ews  flirink,  my  numbed  fenfes  fail, 

"  A  chil  ing  cold  poirefleth  a  1  my  bones ; 

"  Black  ugly  death,  with  vifage  pale  and  wan, 

*'  Prefents  himfelf  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 

"  And  with  his  dart  prepared  is  to  ftrike." 

Locrine,  I5g5, 


*  See  Ki7ig  Henry  FL  P.  I.  Vol,  XIII.  p.  39,  n.  4. 
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"  My  lord  of  Gloucefter,  and  lord  Mortimer, 

*'  To  do  you  honour  in  your  fovereign's  eyes, 

•'  That,  as  we  hear,  is  newly  come  aland, 

"  From  Palefl-ine,  with  all  his  men  of  war, 

"  (The  poor  remainder  of  the  royal  fleet, 

"  Preferv'd  by  miracle  in  Sicil  road,) 

"  Go  mount  your  courfers,  meet  him  on  the  way  j 

"  Pray  him  to  Ipur  his  fteed,  minutes  and  hours, 

*'  Untill  his  mother  fee  her  princely  fon, 

**  Shining  in  glory  of  his  fate  return." 

Edward  I.  by  George  Peele,  1593. 

"  Then  go  thy  ways,  and  clime  up  to  the  clouds, 

*'  And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  fits 

"  Making  of  verfes  for  Angelica, 

"'  And  if  he  do  deny  to  fend  me  down 

*'  The  fhirt  which  Deianira  fent  to  Hercules, 

"  To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding  day, 

"  Tell  him  I'll  pafs  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe, 

"  (I  know  he  knows  that  watry  lakifti  hill) 

"  And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minftrels  hands, 

"  And  pawne  it  unto  lovely  Proferpine, 

"  That  fhe  may  fetch  the  faire  Angelica." 

Orlando  Furiqfo,  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  In 
1599  j  written  before  I592. 

■"  The  work  that  Ninus  rear'd  at  Babylon, 
"  The  brazen  walls  fram'd  by  Semiramis, 
"  Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  funne, 
"  Shall  not  be  fuch  as  rings  the  Englifh  ftrand 
**  From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Rye." 

*  *  -x- 

"  To  plain  our  queftions,  as  Apollo  did." 

*  *  * 

"  Facile  and  debonaire  In  all  his  deeds, 
"  Proportion'd  as  was  Paris,  when  in  gray, 
"  He  courted  Oenon  in  the  vale  by  Troy." 

*  *  * 

"  Who  dar'd  for  Edward's  fake  cut  through  the  feas, 
"  And  venture  as  Agenor's  damfel  through  the  deepe.". 

*  *  * 

"  England's  rich  monarch,  brave  Plantagenet, 
"  The  Pyren  mountains  fwelling  above  the  clouds^ 
"  That  ward  this  wealthy  Caftile  in  with  walls, 
"  Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Eleanor; 
"  But  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edwards  youth, 
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"  She  dur'd  to  brave  Neptunus'  haughty  pride, 
"  And  brave  the  brunt  of  froward  Eolus." 

*  *  * 

"  Daphne,  the  damfel  that  caught  Phoebus  faft, 
"■  And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightnefs  of  her  looks, 
"  Was  not  fo  beauteous  in  Apollo's  eyes, 
"  As  is  fair  Margaret,  to  the  Lincoln  earl." 

*  ^-  * 

"  We  muft  lay  plots  for  llately  tragedies, 

"  Strange  coniick  lliews,  fuch  as  proud  Rofcius 

"  Vaunted  before  tlie  Roman  emperours."  ' 

*  -x-  * 

"  Lacy,  thou  can'fi;  not  ftirowd  thy  traiterous  thoughts, 
"  Nor  cover,  as  did  Caffius,  all  his  wiles  ; 
"  For  Edward  hath  an  eye  that  looks  as  far 

"  As  Lynceus  from  the  Ihores  of  Greecia." 

*  *  * 

"  Pardon,  my  lord  :  If  Jove's  great  royalty 

"  Sent  me  fuch  prefents  as  to  Danae ; 

"  If  Phoebus  tied  to  Latona's  webs, 

"  Came  courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge ; 

"  The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolick  Mercuric, 

"  Nor  all  the  wealth  heaven's  treafuiy  affords 

"  Should  make  me  leave  lord  Lacy  or  his  love." 

*  ■)(■  * 

"  What  will  thou  do  ? — 
"  Shew  thee  the  tree  leav'd  with  refined  gold, 
"  Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  feate, 
"  That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  Hefperides, 
"  Subdued  and  wonne  by  conquering  Hercules," 


Margaret, 


"  That  overlliines  our  damfels,  as  the  moone 
**  Darkens  the  brighteft  fparkles  of  the  night." 
*  *  * 

"  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of  Greece, 
**  And  not  lie  fetter'd  in  fair  Helen's  looks  ? 
"  Or  Phoebus  fcape  thofe  piercing  amorifts, 
'*■  That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deitie  ? 
"  Can  Edward  then  fit  by  a  flame  and  freeze, 
"■  Whofe  heats  put  Hellen  and  fair  Daphne  down  ?" 
The  Honourable  Hiftorie  of  Friar  Bacon,  &:c.  by  Ro- 
bert Greene  J  written  before  15Q1,  printed  in  15gS. 

♦'  King.  Thus  far,  ye  Englifli  Peers,  have  we  difplay'd 
"  Our  waving  enfigns  with  a  happy  war ; 
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"  Thus  nearly  iiath  our  furious  rage  reveng'd 

''  My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traiterous  Scot ; 

"  And  now  beibre  Dunbar  our  camp  is  pitch'd, 

"  Which  if  it  yield  not  to  our  compromife, 

"  The  place  fliall  furrow  where  the  palace  flood, 

"  And  fury  (hall  envy  io  high  a  power, 

"  That  mercy  fliall  be  banilli'd  from  our  fword. 

"  Doug.  What  feeks  the  Englifli  i<^ing  ? 

"  King.  Scot,  ope  thofe  gates,  and  let  me  enter  in. 
"  Submit  thyfelf  and  thine  unto  my  grace, 
"  Or  I  will  put  each  mother's  fon  to  death, 
"  And  lay  this  city  level  with  the  ground." 

James  IV.  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1508j 
written  before  15y2. 

"  Valeria,  attend  ;  I  have  a  lovely  bride 
*'  As  bright  as  is  the  heaven  chryftaline  ; 
"  As  faire  as  is  the  milke-white  way  of  Jove, 
•'  As  chafte  as  Phoebe  in  her  furamer  fports, 
"As  foft  and  tender  as  the  azure  downe 
"  That  circles  Citherea's  lilver  doves  ; 
"  Her  do  I  meane  to  make  my  lovely  bride, 
"  And  in  her  bed  to  breathe  the  fweet  content 
"  That  I,  thou  know'ft,  long  time  have  aimed  at." 

The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  written  before  15Qi. 

"  Pol.  Faire  Emilia,  fummers  bright  fun  queene, 
"  Brighter  of  hew  than  is  the  burning  clime 
"  Where  Phosbus  in  his  bright  equator  fits, 
"  Creating  geld  and  pretious  minerals, 
"  What  would  Emiha  doe,  if  I  were  fond 
"  To  leave  faiie  Athens,  and  to  range  tlie  world  ? 

"  Emil.  Should  thou  atfay  to  fcale  the  feate  of  Jove, 
"  Mounting  the  fubtle  airie  regions, 
"  Or  be  fnatcht  up,  as  eril  was  Ganimede, 
"  Love  fhonld  give  wings  unto  my  fwift  defires, 
"  And  prune  my  thoughts,  that  I  would  follow  thee, 
"  Or  fall  and  periih  as  did  Icarus."     Ibid. 

"  Barons  of  England,  and  my  noble  lords, 

"  Though  God  and  fortune  hath  bereft  from  us 

"  Viftorious  Richard,  fcourge  of  infidels, 

"  And  clad  this  land  in  ftole  of  difmal  hue, 

"  Yet  give  me  leave  to  joy,  and  joy  you  all, 

"  That  from  this  wombe  hath  fprung  a  fecond  hopCj 

"  A  king  that  may  in  rule  and  virtue  both    . 

''  Succeed  his  brother  in  his  emperie." 

The  troublcfome  Raigne  of  King  John,  15QI 
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"  as  fometiraes  Phaeton, 

*'  Mistrufting  filly  Merops  for  his  fire — ."    Ibid. 

"  As  curfed  Nero  with  his  mother  did, 

"  So  I  with  yoUj  if  you  refolve  me  not."     Jbid. 

*  *  * 

"  Peace,  Arthur,  peace  !  thy  mother  makes  thee  wings, 
"  To  foar  with  peril  after  Icarus/'     Ibid. 

"  How  doth  Ale6to  whifper  in  my  ears, 

*'  Delay  not,  Philip,  kill  the  villaine  flraight,"     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  Philippus  atavis  edite  regibus, 

"  What  iaift  thou,  Philip,  fprung  of  ancient  kings, — 

"  Quo  me  rapii  tempejias  ?"     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  Morpheus,  leave  here  thy  filent  ebon  cave, 

"  Befiege  his  thoughts  with  difmal  phantafies  ; 

*'  And  ghaftly  objeds  of  pale  threatning  Mors, 

**  Affright  him  every  minute  with  ftern  looks."     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  Here  is  the  ranfome  that  allaies  his  rage, 

"  The  firft  freehold  that  Richard  left  his  fonne, 

"  With  which  I  fliall  furprize  his  living  fpies, 

"  As  Pledor's  ftatue  did  the  fainting  Greeks."     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  This  curfed  country,  where  the  traitors  breathe, 

"  Whofe  perjurie  (as  proud  Briareus) 

"  Beleaguers  all  the  iky  with  raifbelief,"     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  Mufl  Conftance  fpeak  ?  let  tears  prevent  her  talk. 
"  Mult  I  difcourfe  ?  let  Dido  figh,  and  fay, 
"  She  weeps  again  to  hear  the  wrack  of  Troy."     Ibid. 
-X-  *  * 

"  John,  'tis  thy  fins  that  make  it  miferable, 

'*  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  pleSiuntur  Achivi."     Ibid. 

*  *  * 

"  King.  Robert  of  Artoys,  banifh'd  though  thou  be, 
"  From  France,  thy  native  country,  yet  with  us 
"  Thou  {halt  retain  as  great  a  fignorie, 
"  For  we  create  thee  earle  of  Richmond  here  : 
"  And  now  go  forwards  with  our  pedigree  } 
"■  Who  next  fucceeded  Philip  of  Bew  ? 

*'  Jrt.  Three  fonnes  of  his,  which,  all  fuccefsfully, 
*'  Did  fit  upon  their  father's  regal  throne ; 
"  Yet  died,  and  left  no  ilfue  of  their  loynes. 

"  King.  But  was  my  mother  lifter  unto  thefe  } 
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"■  Art,  She  was,  my  lord  j  and  only  Ifabel 
"  Was  all  the  daughters  that  this  Philip  had." 

The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III.  l5gQ, 

The  tragedies  of  Mar'ius  and  Sylla,  by  T.  Lodge,  loQi,  A 
Looking  Giofsfor  London  and  England,  by  T.  Lodge  and  R. 
Greene,  I5gs,  Solywan  and  Perfeda,  written  before  1592, 
Selimus,  Emperour  of  the  Turks,  \5Qi,  The  S/wnifh  Tragedy, 
15Q2,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  will  all  furnifli  examples  of  a  fimilar 
verfilication  ;  a  verfification  fo  exa6tly  correfponding  with  that  of 
The  firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  The  IVhole  Contention  of 
the  Two  Houfcs  of  Yorke  and  Lancujier,  &c.  as  it  ong:;iL':lly  ap- 
peared, that  I  have  no  doubt  thefe  plays  were  the  produdion  of 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  authors  of  the  pieces  above  quoted  or 
enumerated. 

A  palTage  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Naftie,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  &:c.  iLows  that  The  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI  had  been  on  the  ftage  before  1502  ;  and  his  favour- 
able mention  of  this  piece  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  by  a  friend  of  his.  "  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave 
Talbot,  (fays  Nalhe  in  Pierce  Pennileffe  his  Snpplication  to  the 
Devil,  1592,)  the  terror  of  the  French,  to  thinke  that  after  he 
had  lyen  two  hundred  ycare  in  his  tombe,  he  lliould  triumph 
again  on  the  ftage  ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the 
teares  of  ten  thoufand  fpeftators  at  leaft,  (at  feveral  timed)  who 
in  the  tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perlbn  behold  him  frefli 
bleeding." 

This  paflage  was  feveral  years  ago  pointed  out  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Farmer,  as  a  proof  of  the  hypothefis  which  I  am  now  endea- 
vouring to  eftablifli.  That  it  related  to  the  old  play  of  King 
Henry  VI.  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  The  Y'lr A  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  Talbot  appears  in  the  Firfi  part, 
and  not  in  the  fecond  or  third  part ;  and  is  exprefsly  fpoken  of  in 
the  play,  (as  well  as  in  Hall's  Chronicle,)  as  "  the  terror  of  the 
French."  Holinftied,  who  was  Shakfpeare's  guide,  omits,  the 
paffage  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  defcribed ;  and  this  is 
an  additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  our  author's.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (as  it  is  now  called)  furniilies 
us  with  other  internal  proofs  alfo  of  its  not  being  the  work  of 
Shakfpeare. 

1.  The  author  of  that  play,  whoever  he  was,  does  not  feem 
to  have  known  precifely  how  old  Henry  the  Sixth  was  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  He  opens  his  play  indeed  with  the  funeral 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  but  no  where  mentions  exprefsly  the  young 
king's  age.     It  is  clear,  however,  from  one  paifage,  that  he  fup- 

Q4 
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pofed  him  to  have  pafled  the  ftate  of  infancy  before  he  loil  his 
fatlier,  and  even  to  have  remembered  fome  of  his  fayings.     In 
the  fourth  Atl,  fc.  iv.  fpeaking  of  the  famous  Talbot,  he  fays  : 
"  When  /  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
"  I  dn  jemember  how  my  father  piid, 
"  A  ftouter  champion  never  handled  fword." 
But  Shakfpeare,  as  appears  from  two  pafl'ages,  one  in  thejecond, 
and  the  other  in  the  T/W'/ipart  of  King  Henry  VI.  knew  that 
that  king  could  not  poflibly  remember  any  thing  his  father  had 
faid  ;  and  therefore  Shakfpeare  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Jirji  part. 

"  No  fooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
"  But  I  was  made  a  king  at  iiine  months  old.'' 

King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Aft  IV.  fc.  ix. 
*'  When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old." 

King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  I.  ^c.  i. 
The  lirfl  of  thefe  paffages  is  found  in  the  folio  copy  of  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  not  in  The  Firji  Part  of 
the  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  quarto  :  and  according  to  my  hy- 
pothefis,  was  one  of  Shakfpeare's  additions  to  the  old  play.  This 
tJierefore  does  not  prove  that  the  original  author,  whoever  he 
was,  was  not  likewife  the  author  of  The  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI ;  but,  what  is  more  material  to  our  prefent  queftion, 
it  proves  that  Shakfpeare 'could  not  be  the  author  of  that  play. 
The  fecond  of  thefe  paffages  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedie  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  kc.  and  is  a  decifive  proof  that  The  Firlt 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  written  iieilher  by  the  author  of 
that  tragedy,  nor  by  Shakfpeare. 

2.  A  fecond  internal  proof  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the  author 
of  the  /??•/?  part  of  thefe  three  plays,  is  furniflied  by  that  fcene, 
(A£t  II.  ic.  v.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  81,)  in  which  it  is  iaid,  that  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge  raifed  an  army  againft  his  fovereign.  But  Shak- 
fpeare in  his  play  of  King  lienry  V.  has  reprefented  the  matter 
truly  as  it  was  ;  the  Earl  being  in  the  fecond  AQ.  of  that  hiftorlcal 
piece  condemned  at  Southampton  for  confpiring  to  affhjjinate 
Henry. 

3.  I  may  likewife  add,  that  the  author  of  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  knew  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hecate, 
and  has  ufed  it  as  it  is  ufed  by  the  Roman  writers  : 

"  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Heca-tc.'" 
But  Shakfpeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  ufes  Hecate  as  a  di/fylla- 
ble  ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  autlior  of  the  other 
piece.* 

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  a  minute  remark,  but  I  cannot  help  obferving 
that  the  fecond  fpeech  in  this  play  afcertains  the  writer  to  have  been  very  con» 
verfant  with  Hall's  Chronicle : 
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Having  now,  as  I  conceive,  vindicated  Shakfpeare  from  being 
the  writer  of  The Firft  Part  of  Kiii<^  Henri/  VI.  it  may  feem  un- 
iiecelTary  to  enquire  who  was  the  autlior  3  or  whether  it  was  the 
production  of  the  fame  perfon  or  perfons  who  wrote  the  two 
pieces,  entitled,  The  Firji  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houfes,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke, 
&c.     However,  I  ihall  add  a  word  or  two  on  that  point. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  author  of  the  play  laft  named 
could  not  have  written  The  FirJi  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The 
following  circumftances  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  author  of  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention,  Sec.  fuppolinp" 
for  a  moment  that  piece,  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of 
^Yorke,  &c.  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  hands. 

1.  The  writer  of  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention,  kc.  makes 
Salitbury  fay  to  Richard  Duke  of  York^  that  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  Duke  derived  his  title,  (he  means  his  maternal  uncle 
Edmund  Mortimer,  though  he  ignorantly  gives  him  a  different 
appellation,)  was  "  done  to  death  by  that  monllrous  rebel  Owc!i 
Glendowerj"  and  Shakfpeare  in  this  has  followed  him  : 

"  Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
""  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown  ; 
*'  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
''  "Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died." 
On  this  falfe  afTertion  the  Duke  of  York  makes  no  remark.  Biu, 
the  author  of  The  Firjt  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  has  rcprefented 


"  JVhat  should  I  satj  ?f  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech." 
This  phrafe  is  introduced  on  almoft  every  occafion  by  that  writer,  when  Tie 
means  to  be  eloquent.     Holinfhed,  and  not  Hall,  was  Shakfpeare's  hiftorip-Ti 
(as  has  been  already  obferyedj ;  this  therefore  is  an  additional  proof  that  this 
play  was  not  our  author's. 

Shakspeare  in  his  Macbeth  ahcr/i/s  uses  Hecate  as  a  dissyUable  ;  and 
therefore  could  nnt  have  been  the  author  of  the  other  piece. 1  By  limilar  reafon- 
ing  we  might  infer  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  author  of  The  Teriipest ;  for  in  this 
play  Stephano  is  properly  accented,  but  erroncoufly  [Stephduo]  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Feiiice ;  and  that  becaufe  Prosper  occurs  in  one  fcene,  and  Profpero 
in  another,  that  both  fceaes  were  not  of  Shakfpeare's  compofition.  The  lama 
might  befaid  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  which  bothEnobarbe  and  Enobarb(/J 
are  found.  This  argument  alfo  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  part  of  the  Iliad 
which  palfes  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Pope,  was  not  in  reality  tranfiatcJ  by  him  ; 
becaufe  in  one  book  we  have  Idomeneus,  Mcfones,  and  Cebriones,  and  in 
another  Idomen,  Merlon,  and  Cebrlon.  Moft  certainly,  both  Shakfpeare  and 
Pope  occafionally  accommodated  their  proper  names  to  the  ftratture  of  their 
verfes.  The  abbreviation — Hecal'  is  therefore  no  proof  of  out  author's  igno- 
rance that //t'ca/e'  was  ufually  a  trifyllable.     Steeven's. 

f  What  sho-uld  I  say  f]  In  page  611  of    Mr.  Malone's  edition  of   King 
Richard  JJl.  Vol.  VI.  this  very  phrafe  occurs  : 

"  fVhat  shall  I  say  more  than  1  have  infcrr'd  .■"'     Steevens. 
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this  Edmund  Mortimer,  not  as  put  to  death,  or  kept  in  captivity 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  by  Owen  Gleadower,  (who  himfeli 
died  in  the  fecond  year  of  King  Henry  F.)  but  as  ajiate  prifoner, 
who  died  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  the 
prefence  of  this  very  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then  only  Richard 
Plantagenet.* 

2.  A  correct  ftatement  of  the  iifue  of  King  Edward  the  Third, 
and  of  the  title  of  Edmund  Mortimer  to  the  crown,  is  given  in 
The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  But  in  The  Firjl  Part  of 
ike  Conterition,  &c.  we  find  a  very  incorrett  and  falfe  ftatement 
of  Edward's  iiTue,  and  of  the  title  of  IVIortimer,  whofe  father, 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  author  of  that  piece  ignorantly  calls  ihefftk 
fon  of  that  monarch.  Thofe  two  plays  therefore  could  not  have 
been  the  work  of  one  hand. 

On  all  thefe  grounds  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  neither  Shak- 
fpeare,  nor  the  author  oi'  The  Firjt  Part  of  the  Contention,  &:c. 
or  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  could  have 
been  the  author  of  The  Firll  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL  many  thoughts  and  many  modes  of  expreflion  are 
found,  which  likewife  occur  in  Shakfpearc's  other  dramas  :  but 
in  the  Firft  Part  I  recoUeft  but  one  marked  exprelhon,  that  is 
alfo  found  in  one  of  his  undifputed  performances  : 

"  As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts." 
So,  in  King  Henry  V: 
)  "   JVork.  ivork  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiege." 

But  furely  this  is  too  flight  a  circumitance  to  overturn  all  the 
other  arguments  that  have  now  been  urged  to  prove  this  play 
not  the  production  of  our  author.  The  co-incidence  might  be 
accidental,  for  it  is  a  co-incidence  not  of  thought  but  of  language  j 
— or  the  expreliion  might  ha\e  remained  in  his  mind  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  often  feeu  this  play  ;  (we  know  that  he  has 
borrowed  many  other  cxpreflions  from  preceding  writers  ;) — or 
laftly,  this  might  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  lines  that  he 
wrote  on  reviling  this  piece ;  which,  however  icw  they  were, 
might,  with  other  reafons,  have  induced  the  firft  publiftiers  of 
his  works  in  folio  to  print  it  with  i\\e fecond  and  tliird  part,  and 
to  afcribe  it  to  Shakfpeare. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
ition  one  other  circumftance  that  renders  it  very  improbable  that 
Shakfpeare  fliould  have  been  the  author  of  Tlie  Firft  Part  oj  K. 
Henry  VI.  In  this  play,  though  one  fcene  is  entirely  in  rhyme, 
there  are  very  few  rhymes  difperfed  through  the  piece,  and  no 

*  See  The  First  Pari  of  King  Henry  FI.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  73,  and  The  Second 
Part,  p.  239, 
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alternate  rhymes  ;  both  of  which  abound  in  our  author's  undif- 
puted  early  plays.  This  obfervation  indeed  may  hkewife  be  ex- 
tended to  the  fecond  and  third  part  of  thefe  hiftorical  dramas ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  this  argument  has  any 
weight,  it  will  prove  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  compofition  of 
thofe  plays.  But  there  being  no  alternate  rhymes  in  thofe  two 
plays  maybe  accounted  for,  by  recollefting  that  in  1591,  Shak- 
fpeare  had  not  written  his  P'enus  and  yidonis,  or  his  Rape  of 
Jjucrece ;  the  meafures  of  which  perhaps  infenlibly  led  him  to 
employ  a  fimllar  kind  of  metre  occafionally  in  the  dramas  tliat 
he  wrote  fhortly  after  he  had  compofed  thofe  poems.  The 
paucity  of  regular  rhymes  muft  be  accounted  for  differently. 
My  folution  is,  that  working  tip  the  materials  which  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  a  preceding  writer,  he  naturally  followed  his  mode  : 
and  in  the  original  plays  from  which  thefe  two  were  formed  very 
few  rhymes  are  found.  Nearly  the  fame  argument  will  apply  to 
the  ^7y?  part  5  for  its  date  alfo,  were  that  piece  Shakfpeare's, 
would  account  for  the  want  of  alternate  rhymes.  The  paucity 
of  regular  rhymes  indeed  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  faying  that 
here  too  our  author  was  following"  the  track  of  another  poet ;  but 
the  folution  is  unnecelfary  ;  for  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  play,  except  perhaps  in  fome  fcenes  of  the  fourth  Act,  there 
is  not  a  fingle  print  of  the  footfteps  of  Shakfpeare. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  The 
Firjl  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Hoi/fcs  of  York  and 
LancaJIer,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of 
Yorke,  &c.  printed  in  iGOO,  were  written  by  the  author  of  The 
Firit  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  By  whom  thefe  two  plays  were 
written,  it  is  not  here  necelfary  to  inquire  ;  it  is  fufficient,  if 
probable  reafons  can  be  produced  for  fuppoling  this  two-part 
piece  not  to  have  been  the  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  but  the 
work  of  fome  preceding  writer,  on  which  he  ibrmed  thole  two 
plays  which  appear  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  his  works,  com- 
prehending a  period  of  twenty-fix  years,  from  the  time  of 
Henry's  marriage  to  that  of  his  death. 

II.  I  now  therefore  proceed  to  ftate  my  opinion  concerning 
The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

"  A  book  entituled.  The  Firji  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancajtcr,  with  the  Death  of 
the  good  Duke  Huvjphric,  and  the  Banijlivunt  and  Deathe  of 
the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  tragical  Ende  of  the  proud  Cardi- 
nal of  IVinchefler,  zvith  the  notable  Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  and 
the  Duke  of  Yorke  s  frfl  Claime  unto  the  Crown,  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  Thomas  Millington,  March  12,  1593-4. 
This  play,  however,  (on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henri/  VI.  is  formed)  was  not  then  printed  ;  nor  was  The  true 
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Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good- 
King  Hf^nnj  the  Sixt,  iScc.  on  which  Shakfpeare's  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  is  founded)  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  at 
the  (lime  time  ;  but  they  were  both  printed  for  T.  Millington  in 
1600.* 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  us  in  this  entry  is,  that  the  name  of 
Shakfpeara  is  not  mentioned ;  nor,  when  the  two  plays  were 
publilhed  in  1000,  did  the  printer  afcribe  them  to  our  author  in 
the  title-page,  (though  his  reputation  was  then  at  the  higheft,) 
as  furely  he  would  have  done,  had  they  been  his  compofitions. 

In  a  fubfequent  edition  indeed  of  the  fame  pieces,  printed  by 
one  Pavier,  without  date,  but  in  reality  in  l6lQ,  after  our  great 
poet's  death,  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  appears ;  but  this  was  a 
bookfeller's  trick,  founded  upon  our  author's  celebrity ;  on  his 
having  new-modelled  thefe  plays ;  and  on  the  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars'  theatre  not  having  publifhed  Shakfpeare's 
Seco}nl  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  very  fame 
deception  was  practlfed  with  refpeft  to  King  John.  The  old 
play  (written  perhaps  by  the  fame  perfon  \^ho  was  the  author 
of  The  Contention  of  the  Two  Jamous  Houfes  &c.)  was  printed 
in  1591,  like  that  piece,  anonymoiijly.  In  I611,  (Shakfpeare's 
King  John,  founded  on  the  fame  ftory,  having  been  probably 
often  atted  and  admired,)  the  old  piece  in  two  parts  was  re- 
printed 5  and,  in  order  to  deceive  the  pvirchafer,  was  faid  in  the 
title-page  to  be  written  by  IV.  Sh.  A  fubfequent  printer  in 
1022  grew  more  bold,  and  affixed  Shakfpeare's  name  to  it  at 
full  length. 

It  is  obfer\'able  that  Millington,  the  bookfeller,  by  whom  The 
firji  Part  of  the  Contentio7i  of  the  Two  famous  Houfes,  &c.  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  1593-4,  and  for  whom  that  piece 
and  The  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  York,  &c.  were  printed  in 
1600,  was  not  the  proprietor  of  any  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif- 
puted  plays,  except  King  Henry  V.  of  which  he  publiflied  a 
fpurious  copy,  that,  I  think,  muft  have  been  imperfeftly  taken 
down  in  fhort  hand  in  the  play-houfe. 

The  next  obfei"vable  circumftance,  with  refpecl  to  thefe  two 
quarto  plays,  is,  tliat  they  are  faid,  in  their  title-pages,  to  have 
been  "  fundry  times  afted  by  the  earle  of  Pembrooke  his  fer- 
vantes."  Titus  Andronicus  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
W'ere  a£ted  by  the  fame  company  of  comedians  ;  but  not  one  of 
our  author's  plays  is  faid,  in  its  title-page,  to  have  been  ?l&.cA 
by    any    but   the  Lord  Chamberlain's,    or    the    Queen's,    or 

*  They  were  probabh-  printed  in  1600,  becaufe  Shakfpeare's  alterations  of 
them  were  then  popular,  as  King:  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters  was  printed 
in  J.605,  becaufe  our  author's  play  Avas  probably  at  that  time  firft  produced. 
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King's  fervants.*     This   circumftance  alone,    in  my  opinion, 
might  almoft  decide  the  queftion. 

This  much  appears  on  the  firft  lliperficial  view  of  thefe  pieces ; 
but  the  palfage  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  an  old  pamphlet, 
entitled  Greene's  Groatfworth  of  JFitte,  &c.  affords  a  llill  more 
decifive  fupport  to  the  hypothefis  that  I  am  endeavouring  to 
maintain ;  which,  indeed,  that  pamphlet  firft  fuggefted  to  me. 
As  this  paffage  is  the  chief  hinge  of  my  argument,  though  it 
has  already  been  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  it  is  neceflary  to 
lay  it  again  before  the  reader. — "  Yes,"  fays  the  writer,  Robert 
Greene,  (addreffing  himfelf,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conje6lures  with 
great  probability,  to  his  poetical  friend,  George  Peele,)  "  truft 
them  [the  players]  not ;  for  there  is  an  upftart  crowe  beauti- 
fied WITH  OUR  FEATHERS,  that  with  his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in 
a  player  s  hide  fuppofes  bee  is  as  well  able  to  bombafte  out  a 
blank  verfe  as  the  bed  of  yon  ;  and  being  an  abfolute  Johannes 
fac  totum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-fcene  in  a 
country." — "  O  tyger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide!"  is  a 
line  of  the  old  quarto  play,  entitled  The  Jirft  Part  of  the  Con' 
tention  of  the  tivo  Houfes,  &:c. 

That  Shakfpeare  was  here  alluded  to,  cannot,  I  think,  he 
doubted.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  calling  him  "  a 
crow  heautifed  with  our  feathers  ?"  My  folution  is,  that 
Greene  and  Peele  were  the  joint  authors  of  the  two  quarto 
plays,  entitled  The  firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancafter,  &c.  and  The  true  Tra- 
gedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  or  that  Greene  was  the 
author  of  one,  and  Peele  of  the  other.  Greene's  pamphlet, 
from  whence  the  foregoing  paffage  is  extrafted,  was  written  re- 
cently before  his  death,  which  happened  in  September,  1592. 
How  long  he  and  Peele  had  been  dramatick  writers,  is  not  pre- 
cifely  afcertained.  Peele  took  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts  at 
Oxford,  in  15/9  :  Greene  took  the  fame  degree  in  Cambridge, 
in  1583.  Each  of  them  has  left  four  or  five  plays,  and  they 
wrote  feveral  others,  which  have  not  been  publilbed.  The 
earliell  of  Peele's  printed  pieces.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
appeared  in  1584  5  and  one  of  Greene's  pamphlets  was  printed 
in  1583.  Between  that  year  and  1591  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  two  plays  in  queftion  were  written.  I  fufpeiit  they  were 
produced  in  1588  or  1539.  We  have  undoubted  proofs  that 
Shakfpeare  was  not  above  working  on  the  materials  of  other 
men.     His  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  his   King  John,    and  other 

•  The  firft  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  is  foid  in  its  title-page  to 
have  been  a6ted  "  By  the  right  honourable  the  L.  of  Hunfdon  his  fervants." 

STEEVEt^S. 
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plays,  render  any  arguments  on  that  point  unneceffarj'.  Having 
therefore,  probably  not  long  before  the  year  1592,  where 
Greene  wrote  his  Dying  Exhortation  to  a  Friend,  new-modelled 
and  amplified  thefe  two  pieces,  and  produced  on  the  ffage  what, 
in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  are  called  The  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  having"  acquired  conlider- 
able  reputation  by  them,  Greene  could  not  conceal  the  mortifi- 
cation that  he  felt  at  his  own  fame  and  that  of  his  affociate, 
both  of  them  old  and  admired  play-wrights,  being  eclipfed  by 
a  new  upjtart  writer,  (for  fo  he  calls  our  great  poet,)  who  had 
then  firft,  perhaps,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  ex- 
hibiting" two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by  them, 
conliderably  enlarged  and  improved.  He  therefore,  in  dire6t 
terms,  charges  him  with  having"  aded  like  the  crow  in  the  fable, 
beautified  hivifelf  with  their  feathers  ;  in  other  words,  with 
having  acq'uired  fame  furtivis  colorihus,  by  new-modelling  a 
work  originally  produced  by  tliem  ;  and  wifhing  to  depreciate 
our  author,  he  very  naturally  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the 
pieces  which  Shakfpeare  had  thus  re-written  ;  a  proceeding 
which  the  authors  of  the  original  plays  confidered  as  an  invafion 
both  of  their  literary  property  and  charafter.  This  line,  with 
many  others,  Shakfpeare  adopted  without  any  alteration.  The 
very  term  that  Greene  ufes — "  to  bomhqji  out  a  blank  verfe," 
exaftly  correfponds  with  what  has  been  now  fuggefted.  This 
new  poet,  fays  he,  knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify 
and  fwell  out  a  blank  verfe.  Bumlaft  was  a  foft  IbafF  of  a  loofe 
texture,  by  which  garments  were  rendered  more  fwelling  and 
protuberant. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  Boiardo,  Francefco  Berni  un- 
dertook to  new-verlify  Boiardo's  poem,  entitled  Orlando  Jn- 
NAMORATo.  "  Berni  (as  Baretti  obferves)  was  not  fatisfied 
with  merely  making  the  verfification  of  that  poem  better ;  he 
interfperfed  it  with  many  ftanzas  of  his  own,  and  changed 
almoft  all  the  beginnings  of  the  cantos,  introducing  each  of 
them  with  fome  moral  reflection  arifing  from  the  canto  fore- 
going." What  Berni  did  to  Boiardo's  poem  after  the  death  of 
its  author,  and  more,  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  to  have  done  to 
The  Firjt  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houfes  of  Yorke 
and  Lancajier,  &c.  and  The.  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke 
of  Yorke,  Sec.  in  the  life  time  of  Greene  and  Peele,  their  lite- 
rary parents  ;  and  this  Rifuciwento  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  of 
thefe  two  plays  I  i'uppofe  to  have  been  executed  by  Shakfpeare, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Globe  or  Biackfriars  theatre,  in  the  year 
1591. 

I  have  faid  Shakfpeare  did  what  Berni  did,  and  more.  He 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  writing  new  beginnings  to  the  acts  ; 
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he  new-verlified,  he  new-modelled,  he  tranfpofed  many  of  the 
parts,  and  greatly  amplified  and  improved  the  whole.  Several 
lines,  however,  and  even  whole  I'peeches  which  he  thought  fuf- 
ficiently  polifhed,  he  accepted,  and  introduced  into  his  owa 
work,  without  any,  or  with  very  ilight,  alterations. 

In  the  prefent  edition,  all  thole  lines  which  he  adopted  without 
any  alteration,  are  printed  in  the  ufual  manner ;  thofe  fpeeches 
which  he  altered  or  expanded,  are  diftinguiflied  by  inverted 
commas  ;  and  to  all  the  lines  entirely  compofed  by  himfelf, 
afterilks  are  prefixed.  The  total  number  of  lines  in  our  author's 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  Six  Thousand 
AND  Forty-three  :  of  thcfe,  as  I  conceive,  1/71  lines  were 
written  by  fome  author  who  preceded  Sliakfpeare;  2373  were 
formed  by  him  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predeceffors ;  and 
I899  lines  were  entirely  his  own  compofition. 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  of  the  fubje6t  before 
him,  I  fliall  here  tranfcribe  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fourth  AQ. 
of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (which  happens  to  be  a 
Ihort  one,)  together  with  the  correfponding  fcene  in  the  original 
play;  and  alfo  a  fpeech  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  the  fifth  A6t, 
with  the  original  fpeech  on  which  it  is  formed.  The  firft  fpe- 
cimen  will  ferve  to  fliow  the  method  taken  by  Shakfpeare,  where 
he  only  new-polifhed  the  language  of  the  old  play,  reje6ting 
fome  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  making  fome  flight  additions  to 
die  part  which  he  retained  ;  the  fecond  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  his 
facility  and  vigour  of  compofition,  which  has  happily  expanded 
a  thought  comprized  originally  in  a  very  lliort  fpeech,  into  thirty- 
feven  lines,  none  of  which  appear  feeble  or  fuperfluous. 


The  true  Tragedik  of   Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke, 
iSfc.  Sign.  F.  4,  edit.  16OO. 

Enter  the  Quecnc,  and  the  Lord  Rivers, 

Rit'.  Tell  me,  good  madam. 
Why  is  your  grace  fo  paflionate  of  late, 

Queene.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  heare  you  not  the  news 
Of  that  fucccfs  king  Edward  had  of  late  ? 

Riv.  What  ?  loffc  of  fome  pitcht  battaile  againfl  Warwick  ? 
Tufhi ;  fear  not,  fair  queen,  but  cafl  thefe  cares  afide. 
King  Edwards  noble  minde  his  honours  doth  difplay ; 
And  Warwicke  may  lofe,  though  then  he  got  the  day, 

Queene.  If  that  were  all,  my  gricfe^  were  at  an  end; 
But  greater  troubles  will,  I  feare,  befall. 

Riv.  What  ?  is  he  taken  prifoner  by  the  foe. 
To  the  danger  of  his  royal  perfon  then  ' 
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Queene.  I,  there's  my  griefe  ;  king  Edward  is  fufprifde^ 
And  led  away  as  prilbner  unto  Yorke. 

Riv.  The  newes  is  paffing  ftrange,  I  mull  confefle; 
Yet  comfort  yourfelfe,  for  Edward  hath  more  friends 
Than  Lancafter  at  this  time  muft  perceive, — 
That  fome  will  fet  him  in  his  throne  againe. 

Queene.  God  grant  they  may !  but  gentle  brother,  come. 
And  let  me  leane  upon  thine  arm  a  while. 
Until  I  come  unto  the  fanftuarie ; 
There  to  preferve  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
King  Edwards  feed,  true  heir  to  Englands  crowne.         lExeu7il, 

King  Henry  VI.    Part  III.    Act  IV,    Scene  IV. 
Enter  the  Queen  and  Rivers. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  fudden  change  ? 

Quee?i.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn. 
What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  king  Edward  ? 

Riv.  What,  lofs  of  fome  pitch'd  battle  again  ft  Warwick? 

Queen.  No,  but  the  lofs  of  his  own  royal  perfon. 

Riv.  Then  is  my  fovereign  flain  ? 

Queen.  Ay,  almoft  flain,  for  he  is  taken  prifoner  j 
Either  betray'd  by  falftiooJ  of  his  guard. 
Or  by  his  foe  furpriz'd  at  unawares  : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  underfland. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  biftiop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  Thefe  news,  I  muft  confefs,  are  full  of  grief: 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may  3 
Warwick  may  lofe,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Queen.  Till  then,  fair  hope  muft  hinder  life's  decay. 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  dcfpair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb  : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  paftion. 
And  bear  with  mildnefs  my  misfortvme's  crofs  ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  ftop  the  rifmg  of  blood-fucking  fighs. 
Left  with  my  fighs  or  tears  I  blaft  or  drown 
Kino^  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  Englilh  crown. 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  ? 

Queen.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards  London 
To  fet  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head  : 
Guefs  thou  the  reft ;  king  Edward's  friends  muft  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  truft  not  him  that  once  hath  broken  faith,) 
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I'll  iience  forthwith  unto  the  fanftuary, 

To  fave  at  leaft  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

There  fhall  I  refl  fecure  from  force,  and  fraud. 

Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly  j 

If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  fiire  to  die,  [^Exeunt, 

The  true  Tragedie  op  Richarde  Duke  op  Yorke, 
&c.  Sign.  G.  4.  edit.  160O. 

Enter  the  Queene,    Pr'uice  Edward,   Oxford,    Somerjet,    ivith 
drumme  andfouldiers. 

Queen.  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of  France; 
And  welcome  Somerfet  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  have  we  fpread  our  failes  abroad  ; 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almoft  confumde. 
And  Warwicke  as  our  main-maft  overthrowne. 
Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raife  you  that  fturdie  poll. 
That  bears  the  failes  to  bring  us  unto  reft  ; 
And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  pilots  fhould. 
For  once  with  careful  mindes  guide  on  the  fteme. 
To  bear  us  thorough  that  dangerous  gulfe. 
That  heretofore  hath  fwallowed  up  our  friendes. 

King  Henry  VI.     Part  III.     Act  V.  Scene  IV. 

March.     Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wife  men  ne'er  fit  and  wail  tlieir  lofsy 
But  cheerly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 
What  though  the  maft  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 
And  half  our  failors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  ftill :  Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea. 
And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  fhip  fplits  on  the  rock. 
Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  } 
Ah,  what  a  ftiame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor  ;  What  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-maft  ;  What  of  him  ? 
Our  llaughter'd  friends  the  tackles  ;  What  of  thefe  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 

Vol,  XIV.  R 
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And  Somerfet  another  goodly  maft  ? 

The  friends  of  France  our  llirouds  and  tacklings  ? 

And,  though  unlTcilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  allow'd  the  ikilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  fit  and  weep  ; 

But  keep  our  courfe,  though  the  rough  wind  fay — no^ 

From  {helves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  fpeak  them  fair. 

And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthlefs  fea  ? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quick-fand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

All  thefe  tlie  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say,  you  can  fwim  ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while  : 

Tread  on  the  fand  ;  why,,  there  you  quickly  fink  : 

Beftride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wafh  you  off, 

Or  elfe  you  famifh,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

This  fpeak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  underftand. 

In  cafe  fome  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 

That  there's  no  hop'd  for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 

More  than  with  ruthlefs  waves,  with  fands,  and  rocks. 

Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

'Twere  childifh  weaknefs  to  lament,  or  fear,* 

If  the  reader  wiflies  to  compare  The  Firji  Part  of  the  CoTtf" 
tention  of  the  Two  Houfes,  &c.  with  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  which  was  formed  upon  it,  he  will  find  various  paf- 
fages  quoted  from  the  elder  drama  in  the  notes  on  that  play. 
The  two  celebrated  fcenes,  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the 
Duke  of  Glofter  is  defcribed,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort is  reprefented,  may  be  worth  examining  with  this  view  j 
and  will  fufficiently  afcertain  how  our  author  proceeded  in  new- 
modelling  that  play ;  with  what  expreflion,  animation,  and 
fplendour  of  colouring,  he  filled  up  the  outline  tliat  had  been 
Itetched  by  a  preceding  writer.f 

Shakfpeare  having  thus  given  celebrity  to  thefe  two  old  dramas, 
by  altering  and  writing  feveral  parts  of  them  over  again,  the 
bookfeller,  Millington,  in  1593,-4,  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  new  and  admired  poet,  got,  perhaps  from  Peele, 
who  was  then  living,  or  from  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  or 
from  fome  of  the  comedians  belonging  to  the  Earl  ef  Pembroke, 

*  Compare  alfo  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  (p.  50) 
and  King  Henry's  foliloquy  (p.  79)  with  the  old  play  as  quoted  in  the 
notes — Sometimes  our  author  new-verlified  the  old,  without  the  addition  of 
any  new,  matter.     See  p.  152,  n.  7. 

t  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  289,  n.  6  ;  and  p.  30-1,  n.  8.  Compare  alfo  Clifford's 
fpeech  to  the  rebels  in  p.  354,  Buckingham's  addrefs  to  King  Henry  in  p.  234, 
and  Iden's  fpeech  in  p.  363,  with  the  old  play,  as  quoted  in  the  notes* 
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the  original  play  on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  Vt, 
was  founded ;  and  entered  it  on  the  Stationers'  books,  certainly 
with  an  intention  to  publifh  it.  Why  it  did  not  then  appear, 
cannot  be  now  afcertained.  But  both  that,  and  the  other  piece 
on  which  The  Third  Part  nf  King  Henry  VI.  was  formed,  was 
printed  by  the  fame  bookfeller  in  l6"00,  either  with  a  view  to 
lead  the  common  reader  to  fuppofe  that  he  fhould  purchafe  two 
plays  as  altered  and  new-modelled  by  Shakfpeare,  or,  without 
any  fuch  fraudulent  intention,  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  work  that  fo  great  a  writer  had  thought  proper  to 
retouch,  and  form  into  thofe  dramas  which  for  feveral  years  be- 
fore 1000  had  without  doubt  been  performed  with  confiderable 
applaufe.  In  the  fame  manner  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  on 
which  our  author  formed  a  play,  had  been  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  15g4,  and  was  printed  in  1607,*  without  doubt  with  a 
view  to  pal's  it  on  the  publick  as  the  produ6lion  of  Shakfpeare. 

When  William  Pavier  republUhed  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houfes,  &c.  in  l6\g,\  he  omitted  the  words  in  the  original  title- 
page, — "  as  it  was  aSied  by  the  earl  of  Pembrooke  hisfervantes  j" 
— juft  as,  on  the  republication  of  King  John  in  two  parts,  in 
r6ll,  the  words, — "  as  it  was  aSled  in  the  honourable  city  of 
London" — were  omitted  ;  becaufe  the  omitted  words  in  both 
cafes  marked  the  refpe6live  pieces  not  to  be  the  produ6lion  of 
Shakfpeare. I  And  as  in  King  John  the  letters  IF.  Sh.  were 
added  in  161 1  to  deceive  the  purchafer,  fo  in  the  republication  of 
The  IFhole  Contention  &c,  Pavier,  having  difmilfed  the  words 
above  mentioned,  inferted  thefe :  "  Newly  corrected  and 
ENLARGED  by  William  Shakfpeare )''  knowing  that  thefe  pieces 
had  been  made  the  ground  work  of  two  other  plays  ;  that  they 
had  in  fa6l  been  correBed  and  enlarged,  (though  not  in  that  copy 
which  Pavier  printed,  which  is  a  mere  republication  from  the 
edition  of  1600,)  and  exhibited  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  ;  <lnd  hoping  that  this  new- 
edition  of  the  original  plays  would  pafs  for  thofe  altered  and 
augmented  by  Shakfpeare,  which  were  then  unpublillied. 

If  Shakfpeare  had  originally  written  thefe  three  plays  of  King 
Henry  VI.  would  they  not  probably  have  been  found  by  the  book-' 


*  Alfo,  as  it  has  lately  been  difcovered,  byCuthbertBur-bie,  in  1596.  Reed, 
■f-  Pavier's  edition  has  no  date,  but  it  is  afcertained  to  have  been  printed  in 
1619,  by  the  fignatures  ;  the  last  of  which  is  Q.  The  play  of  Pericles  was 
printed  in  1619,  for  the  fame  bookfeller,  and  its  first  fignature  is  R.  The 
Undated  copy,  therefore,  of  The  JVhole  Contention  &c.  and  Pericles,  muft 
have  been  printed  at  the  fame  time. 

+  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Vol.  11. 
article,  King  John,, 
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feller  In  tlie  fume  MS  ?  Would  not  the  three  parts  have  been  pro- 
cured, whether  furreptitioully  or  otherwife,  all  together  ?  Would 
they  not  in  that  MS.  have  borne  the  titles  of  The  Firft  and  Second 
and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  ?  And  would  not  the  book- 
feller  have  entered  them  on  the  Stationers'  books,  and  publiflied 
fuch  of  them  as  he  did  publifh,  under  thofe  titles,  andivith  the 
name  of  Shahfpeare  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  which  is  now 
diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  Vl. 
but  which  I  fuppofe  in  thofe  times  was  only  called  "  The  HiftO' 
rical  Play  of  King  Henry  VIT  if  this  was  the  produdion  of 
fome  old  dramatifl:,  if  it  had  appeared  on  the  ftage  fome  years 
before  159I,  (as  from  Naflie's  mention  of  it  feems  to  be  implied,) 
perhaps  in  158/  or  1588,  if  its  popularity  was  in  1594  in  its 
wane,  and  the  attention  of  the  publick  was  entirely  taken  up  by 
Shakfpeare's  alteration  of  two  other  plays  which  had  likewife 
appeared  before  15^1,  would  not  the  fuperior  popularity  of  thefe 
two  pieces,  altered  by  fuch  a  poet,  attratt  the  notice  of  the  book- 
fellers  ?  and  finding  themfelves  unable  to  procure  them  from  the 
theatre,  would  they  not  gladly  feize  on  the  originals  on  which 
this  new  and  admired  writer  had  worked,  and  publifh  them  as 
foon  as  they  could,  neglecting  entirely  the  preceding  old  play, 
or  Fir/i  Part  nf  King  Henry  F/.  (as  it  is  now  called,)  which 
Shakfpeare  had  not  embelliflied  with  his  pen  ? — Such,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  actually  the  procefs  3  for  Thomas  Millington,  neg- 
lecting entirely  7%e  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  entered  the 
ORIGINAL  of /The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  at  Stationers* 
Hall  in  1593-4,  and  publifhed  the  originals  of  both  that  and 
The  Third  Part  in  lOOO.  When  Heminge  and  Condell  printed 
thefe  three  pieces  in  folio,  they  were  necelTarily  obliged  to  name 
the  old  play  of  King  Henry  VI.  thefrji  part,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  two  following  hiftorical  dramas,  founded  on  a  later 
period  of  the  fame  king's  reign. 

Having  examined  fuch  external  evidence  as  time  has  left  us 
concerning  thefe  two  plays,  now  denominated  The  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  let  us  fee  whether  we  cannot  by 
internal  marks  afcertain  how  far  Shakfpeare  was  concerned  in 
their  compofition. 

It  has  long  been  a  received  opinion  that  the  two  quarto  plays, 
one  of  which  was  publiflied  under  the  title  of  The  Firft  Part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  Two  Hnifes  ofYorke  and  Lancajier,  &c. 
and  the  other  under  the  title  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  were  fpurious  and  imperfeft  copies  of  Shak- 
fpeare's Second  and  Third  Part  nf  King  Henry  VI.  ;  and  many 
palfages  have  been  quoted  in  tlie  notes  to  the  late  editions  of 
Shakfpeare,  as  containing  merely  the  various  readings  of  the 
quartos  and  the  folio ;  tlie  palfages  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  fub- 
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ftance  the  fame,  only  varioufly  exhibited  in  different  copies. 
The  variations  have  been  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
imperfeft  and  fpurious  copies  (as  they  were  called)  were  taken 
down  either  by  an  unlkilful  Ihprt-hand  writer,  or  by  fome  au- 
ditor who  picked  up  "  during  the  reprefentation  what  the  time 
would  permit,  then  filled  up  fome  of  his  omiflions  at  a  fecond  or 
third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  fome- 
thing  like  a  play,  fent  it  to  the  printer."  To  this  opinion,  I  with 
others  for  a  long  time  fubfcribed  :  two  of  Heywood's  pieces  fur- 
nilhing  indubitable  proofs  that  plays  in  the  time  of  our  author 
were  fometimes  imperfe6tly  copied  during  the  reprefentation,  by 
the  ear,  or  by  lliort-hand  writers.*  But  a  minute  examination 
of  the  two  pieces  in  queftion,  and  a  careful  comparifon  of  them 
with  Shakfpeare's  Second  and  Third  Pari  of  King  Henry  FI. 
have  convinced  me  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  with 
refpeft  to  them.  No  fraudulent  copyift  or  fliort-hand  Avriter 
would  invent  circumftances  totally  di'lfcrent  from  thofe  which 
appear  in  Shakfpeare's  new-modelled  draughts  as  exhibited  in  the 
firlt  folio  5  or  infert  ivhole  fpecclies,  of  which  fcarcely  a  trace  is 
found  in  that  edition.  In  the  courle  of  the  foregoing  notes  many 
of  thefe  have  been  particularly  p  tinted  otit.  I  fiiall  now  bring 
into  one  point  of  view  all  thole  internal  circumftances  which 
prove  in  my  apprehenlion  decilively,  that  the  quarto  plays  were 
not  fpurious  and  imperfe6t  copies  of  Shaklpeare's  pieces,  but 
elder  dramas  on  which  he  formed  his  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI. 

1.  In  fome  places  a  fpeech  in  one  of  thefe  quartos  confifts  of 
ten  or  twelve  lines.  In  Shakfpeare's  folio  the  lame  fpeech  con- 
lifts  of  perhaps  only  half  the  number. f  A  copyirt  by  the  ear, 
or  an  unlkilful  fliort-hand  writer,  might  mutilate  and  exhibit  a 
poet's  thoughts  or  expreflions  imperfectly  ;  but  would  he  dilate 
and  amplify  them,  or  introduce  totally  new  matter  ?  Aifuredly 
he  would  not. 

2.  Some  circumftances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  quarto  plays, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  lealt  trace  irrthe  folio  3  and  many 
minute  variations  are  found  between  them  and  the  folio,  that 
prove  the  pieces  in  quarto  to  have  been  original  and  diftintl  com- 
pofitions. 

In  the  laft  A.&.  of  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  is  brought 
in  wounded,  and  carried  to  his  tent ;  but  in  Shakfpeare's  play  he 
is  not  introduced  on  the  ftage  after  that  battle. 

Seep.  314. 
t  See  Vol.  XIII.   p.  202  ;  n.  7  ;  p.  236,  n.  4  ;  p.  373,  n.  3  ;~alfo  p.  14?^ 
n.  3  ;   p.  176,  n.  3,  of  the  prefent  volume. 
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In  one  of  the  original  fcenes  between  Jack  Cade  and  his  foK 
lowers,  which  Shakfpeare  has  made  the  leventh  fcene  of  the 
fourth  Aft  of  his  Secij^d  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  pick  Butcher 
drags  a  ferjennt,  that  is,  a  catch-pole,  on  the  Itage,  and  a  dia- 
logue confifl:ing  of  feventeen  lines  paffes  between  Cade,  &c.  at 
the  conclufion  of  which  it  is  determined  that  the  ferjeant  fhall  be 
*'  brain'd  with  his  own  mace."  Of -this  not  one  word  appears  in 
our  author's  play.*  In  thcfame  piece  Jack  Cade,  hearing  that 
a  knight,  called  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  was  coming  at  the  head 
of  an  army  againft  him,  to  put  himfelf  on  a  par  with  him  makes 
himfelf  a  knight ;  and  finding  that  Stafford's  brother  was  alfo  a 
knight,  he  dubs  Dick  Butcher  alfo.  But  in  Shakfpeare's  play 
the  latter  circumflance  is  omitted. 

In  the  old  play  Somerfet  goes  out  immediately  after  he  is  ap- 
pointed regent  of  France.  In  Shakfpeare's  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  he  continues  on  the  flage  with  Henry  t6  the  end  of 
the  fcene,  (Aft  I.  fc.  iii.)  and  the  King  addreifes  him  as  they  go 
out. 

In  the  old  play,  the  Duchefs  of  Glofler  enters  with  Hume, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Margery  Jourdain,  and  after  fome  converiation 
with  them,  tells  them  that  while  they  perfi^rm  their  rites,  fhe 
"will  go  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  tower,  and  there  write  down 
fuch  anfwers  as  the  fpirits,  that  they  are  to  raife,  Ihall  give  to  her 
queftions.  But  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  Hume,  Southwell,  (who 
is  not  introduced  in  the  elder  drama)  and  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter 
■without  the  Ducliefs ;  and  after  fome  converfation  the  Duchefs 
appears  above,  (that  is,  on  the  tower,)  and  encourages  them  to 
proceed. f 

In  Shakfpeare's  play,  when  the  Duke  of  York  enters,  and 
finds  the  Duchefs  of  Glofter,  &c.  and  her  co-adjutors  performing 
their  magick  rites,  (Vol,  XIII.  p.  221 ,)  the  Duke  I'eizes  the  paper 
in  which  the  anfwers  of  the  fpirit  to  certain  queftions  are  written 
down,  and  reads  them  aloud.  In  the  old  play  the  anfwers  are  not 
here  recited  by  York  j  but  in  a  fubfequent  Icene  Buckingham  reads 
them  to  the  King  ;  (fee  p.  221,  n.  7  ;  and  p.  234,  n.  i,)  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  tranfpofitions  that  Shakfpeare  made  in  new- 
inodelling  tlefe  pieces,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter. 

In  the  old  p'ay,  when  the  King  pronounces  fentencc  on  the 
Duchefs  of  Glofler,  he  particularly  mentions  the  mode  of  her 
penance  5  and  the  fentence  is  pronounced  in  profe  :  "  Stand 
forth  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchefs  of  Glofler,  and  hear  the 
fentence  pronounced  againft  thee  for  thefe  treafons  that  thou  haft 

*  See  "Vol.  XIII.  p.  352,  n.4  ;  and  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  &c. 
J  600,  fign.  G  3. 

t  See 'Vol.  XIII.  p.  216,  n,  8. 
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committed  againft  us,  our  ftate  and  peers.  Firft,  for  thy  haynous 
crimes  thou  ihalt  two  daies  in  London  do  penance  larefoot  in  the 
Jtreets,  with  a  white Jheete  about  thy  bodie,  and  a  wax  taper 
luriiiug  in  thy  havd  :  that  done,  thou  Ihalt  be  banifhed  for  ever 
into  the  Ifle  of  Man/  there  to  end  thy  wretched  daies ;  and  this 
is  our  fentence  irrevocable. — Away  with  her."  But  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  play,  (p.  243,)  the  King  pronounces  fentence  in  verfe 
againft  the  Duchels  and  her  confederates  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
only  fays  in  general,  that  "  after  three  days  open  penance,  fh& 
Ihall  be  banilhed  to  the  Ifle  of  Man." 

In  Shakfpeare's  play,  (p.  274,)  when  the  Duke  of  York  under- 
takes to  fubdue  the  Irifti  rebels,  if  he  be  lurnifhed  with  a  fuffi- 
cientarmy,  Si/ff'olkiayfi,  thathe  "  will  fee  thatcharge performed." 
But  in  the  old  play  the  Queen  enjoins  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
to  attend  to  this  bufinefs,  and  he  accepts  the  office. 

In  our  author's  play  Jack  Cade  is  defcribed  as  a  clothier,  in 
tjie  old  play  he  is  "  the  dyer  of  Afliford."  In  the  fame  piece, 
when  the  King  and  Somerfet  appear  at  Kenel worth,  a  dialogue 
paffes  between  them  and  the  Queen,  of  which  not  one  word  is 
preferved  in  the  correfponding  fcene  in  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  (p.  357-)  In  the  old  play,  Buckingham  ftates  to  the 
King  the  grounds  on  which  York  had  taken  up  arms  j  but  in 
Shakfpeare's  piece,  (p.  373,)  York  himfelf  afligns  his  leafons 
for  his  con  dud: . 

In  the  old  play  near  the  conclufion,  young  Clifford  when  he  is 
preparing  to  carry  off  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  is  alTaulted  by 
Richard,  and  after  putting  him  to  flight,  he  makes  a  fpeech  con- 
iifting  of  four  lines.  But  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  (p.  389,)  tliere 
is  no  combat  between  them,  nor  is  Richard  introduced  in  that 
fcene.  The  four  lines  therefore  above  mentioned  are  neceifarily 
omitted. 

In  the  old  play  the  Queen  drops  her  glove,  and  finding  the 
Duchefs  of  Glofter  makes  no  attempt  to  take  it  up,  Ihe  gives 
her  a  box  on  the  ear  : 

"  Give  me  my  g- /owe ;  ivhy,  minion,  can  you  not /t'e  .5'" 
But  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  (p.  210,)  the  Queen  drops  not  a  glove, 
but  a  fan  : 

"  Give  me  my^an  .•    What,  minion,  can  you  not?" 

In  Shakfpeare's  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  311,)  Suf- 
folk difcovers  himfelf  to  the  Captain  who  had  feized  him,  by 
ihowing  his  George.  In  the  old  play  he  announces  his  quality  by 
a  ring,  a  feal-ring  we  may  fuppofe,  exhibiting  his  arms.  In  the 
fame  fcene  of  Shakfpeare's  play,  he  obferves  that  the  Captain 
threatens  more — 

"  I'han  Bargulus,  the  ftrong  lUyrian  pyrate." 
But  in  the  elder  drama  SuiFolk  fays,  he — 
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"■  Threatens  more  plagues  than  mighty  Ahradas, 
"  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 
.    In  the  fame  fcene  of  the  original  play  the  Captain  threatens 
iojink  Suffolk's  Ihip ;  but  no  fuch  menace  is  found  in  Shak- 
ipeare's  play. 

In  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Dukeo/Yorke,  &c,  Richard 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Glofter,)  informs  Warwick  that  hia  father 
the  Earl  of  SaHlbury  was  killed  in  an  aftion  which  he  defcribes, 
and  which  in  fa6t  took  place  at  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkfliire.  But 
Shakfpeare  in  his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  y3,) 
formed  upon  the  piece  above  mentioned,  has  rightly  deviated 
from  it,  and  for  father  fubftituted  brother,  it  being  the  natural 
brother  of  Warwick,  (the  baftard  fon  of  Saliltury,)  that  fell  at 
Ferrybridge.  The  Earl  of  Salifbury,  Warwick's  father,  was 
beheaded  at  Pomfret. 

In  the  fame  old  play  a  fon  is  introduced  who  has  killed  his 
father,  and  afterwards  a  fatlier  who  has  killed  his  fon.  King 
Henry,  who  is  on  the  ftage,  fays  not  a  word  till  they  have  both 
appeared,  and  fpoken ;  he  then  pronounces  a  fpeech  of  feven 
lines.  But  in  Shakfpeare's  play  (p.  85,)  this  fpeech  is  enlarged, 
and  two  fpeeches  formed  on  it ;  the  firft  of  which  the  King 
fpeaks  after  the  fon  has  appeared,  and  the  other  after  the  entry 
of  the  father. 

In  our  author's  play,  (p.  134,)  after  Edward's  marriage  with 
Lady  Grey,  his  brothers  enter,  and  converfe  on  that  event.  The 
King,  Queen,  &c.  then  join  them,  and  Edward  alks  Clarence 
how  he  approves  his  choice.  In  the  elder  play  there  is  no  pre- 
vious dialogue  between  Glofter  and  Clarence ;  but  the  fcene 
opens  with  the  entry  of  the  King,  &c.  who  deiires  the  opinion 
of  his  brothers  on  his  recent  marriage. 

In  our  author's  play  (p.  Il6,)  the  following  line  is  found  : 
"  And  fet  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  fchool." 

This  line  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c. 
Hood  thus  : 

'*  And  fet  the  afpirifig  Catiline  to  fchool." 

Catiline  was  the  perfon  that  would  naturally  occur  to  Peele  or 
Greene,  as  the  raoft  fplendid  clajjical  example  of  inordinate  am- 
bition ;  but  Shakfpeare,  who  was  more  converfant  with  Englifh 
books,  fubftituted  Machiavel,  whofe  name  was  in  fuch  frequent  ' 
ufe  in  his  time  that  it  became  a  fpecifick  term  for  a  confummate 
politician  ;*  and  accordingly  he  makes  his  hoft  in  Tlie  Merry 
iVives  of  IVindfor,  when  he  means  to  boaft  of  his  own  fhrewd- 
nefs,  exclaim,  "  Am  I  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?" 

Many  other  variations  beftde  thole  already  mentioned  might 

*  5ee  Vol.  XIII.  p.  i6g,  n.  7. 
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be  pointed  out ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  the  reader,  I  will  only 
refer  in  a  note  to  the  moft  ftriking  diverfities  that  are  found  be- 
tween Shaklpeare's  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Hejuy  VI, 
and  the  elder  dramas  printed  in  quarto.* 

The  fuppolition  of  imperfett  or  fpurious  copies  cannot  account 
for  fuch  numerous  variations  in  the  circumftances  of  thele  pieces  ; 
(not  to  infill  at  prefenton  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  ;) 
fo  that  we  are  compelled  (as  I  have  already  obferved)  to  maintain, 
either  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  tico  plays  on  the  ftory  which  forms 
his  Second  Part  of  King  Hejir'y  VI.  a  hally  iketch,  and  an  en- 
tirely diftin6l  and  more  tinilhed  performance  ;  or  elfe  we  mull 
acknowledge  that  he  formed  that  piece  on  a  foundation  laid  by 
another  writer,  that  is,  upon  the  quarto  copy  of  The  Firji  Part 
of  the  Contention  of  the  Tu-o  Hou/es  of  Yorke  and  Lancafter, 
&c  — and  the  fame  argument  precifely  applies  to  The  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  which  is  founded  on  The  true  Tragedie  of 
Richard  Duke  df  Yorke,  &c.  printed  in  quarto,   KiOO. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  Rrfenib lances  that  are  found  in  thefe 
pieces  as  exhibited  in  the  foUo,  to  pairages  in  our  author's  nndif- 
puted  plays  ;  and  alfo  to  the  Inconjifiencies  that  may  be  traced 
between  them ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  will  add  confiderable  fupport  to  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations. 

In  our  author's  genuine  plays,  he  frequently  borrows  from 
himfelf,  the  fame  thoughts  being  found  in  nearly  the  fame  ex- 
preffions  in  different  pieces.  In  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  as  in  other  dramas,  thefe  coincidencies  with 
his  other  works  may  be  found  jf  and  this  was  one  of  the  cir- 
cumftances that  once  weighed  much  in  ray  mind,  and  convinced 
me  of  their  authenticity.  But  a  collation  of  thefe  plays  with  the 
old  pieces  on  which  they  are  founded,  has  fliewn  me  the  fallacy 
by  which  I  was  deceived  :  for  the  paffages  of  thefe  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  which  correlpond  with  others  in  our  author's 
undifputed  plays,  e.N.ift  only  in  the  folio  copy,  and  not  in  the 
quarto ;  in  other  words,  in  thofe  parts  of  thefe  new-modelled 

?*  See  The  Second  Part  uf  Kmg  Henry  VI.  p.  2o'^,  n.  7  ;  p.  214,  n.  6  ; 
p.  217,  n.  1  ;  p.  220,  n.  6  ;  p.  242,  n.3  ;  p.  205,  n.  1  ;  p.  272,  n.  5  ;  p.  277, 
n.  5  ;  p.  300,  n.  8  ;  p.  311,  n.  2  ;  p.  317,  n.  3  ;  p.  352,  n.  5  ;  p.  3.'i8,  n.  4  ; 

p.  373,  n.  2  and  3  ;    p.  394,  n.  1. Third  Part  of  King  Henry  /7.  p.  10, 

n.  9  ;  p.  13,  n.  5  ;  p.  16,  n.  2  ;  p.  23,  n.  6  ;  p.  25,  n.  9  ;  p.  27,  n.  2  ;  p.  64, 
n.  2  ;  p.  73,  n.3;  p.  77,  n.  1  ;  p.  83,  n.  4  ;  p.  117,  n.  5  ;  p.  123,  n.  5  ; 
p.  134,  n.  8  ;  p.  142,  n.  7  ;  p.  143,  n.  8  and  9  ;  p.  145,  n.  6  ;  p.  149,  n.  3  ; 
p.  165,  n.  3  ;  p.  184,  n.  3. 

t  See  The  Seco7:d  Part  of  King  Hmry  VI.    p.  1S7,  n.  6  ;    p.  207,    n.  3  ; 

p.  299,  n.  5  ;  p.  306,  n.  2  ;    p.  320,  n.  6  ;     p.  333,  n.  5  ;  p.  395,  n.  4. 

Third  Part,  p.  80,  n.6;  p.  lOO,  n.  0  ;  p.  188,  n.  9  ;  p-  193,  n.  2. 
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pieces,  which  were  of  Shakfpeare's  writing,  and  not  in  the  ori- 
ginals by  another  hand,  on  which  he  worked.  This.  I  believe, 
will  be  found  invariably  the  cafe,  except  in  three  inftances. 

The  firft  is,  "  You  have  no  children,  butchers  ;"  which  is,  it 
muft  bp  acknowledged,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke 
of  Ynrke,  &c.  l600j  (as  well  as  in  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.)  and  is  alfo  introduced  with  a  llight  variation  in 
Macheth* 

Another  inftance  is  found  in  King  John.  That  king,  when 
charged  wiih  the  death  of  his  nephew^  allcs — 

"  Think  you,  I  bear  the  ihears  of  deftiny  .' 
"  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life  V 
which  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houfes, 
&c.  which  Shakfpeare  has  introduced  in  his  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI : 

"  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 

"  Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?" 
The  third  inftance  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedy  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.     In  that  piece  are  the  following  lines,  which 
Shakfpeare  adopted  with  a  very  llight  variation,  and  inferted  in 
his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FI : 

"  doves  will  peck  in  refcue  of  their  brood.-— 

"  Unreafonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 
"  And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
"  Yet,  in  proteAion  of  their  tender  ones, 
♦•'  Who  hath  not  feen  them  even  with  thofe  fame  wings 
"  Which  they  have  fometimes  ufed  in  fearful  flight, 
"  Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  mito  their  neft;, 
"  Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ?" 
So^  in  our  author's  Macbeth  : 

"  the  poor  wren  — 

"  The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
"  Her  young  ones  in  the  neft,  againft  the  owl." 
But  whoever  recollects  the  various  thoughts  that  Shakfpeare 
has  borrowed  from  preceding  writers,  will  not  be  furprized  that 
in  a  fimilar  fituation,  in  Macbeth,  and  King  John,  he  iliould 
have  ufed  the  expreffions  of  an  old  dramatift,  with  whofe  writ- 
ings he  had  been  particularly  converfant  3  expreffions  too,  which 
he  had  before  embodied  in  former  plays  :  nor  can,  I  think,  thefe 
three  inftances  much  diminilh  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obfer- 
vation.  That  it  may  have  its  full  weight,  I  have  in  the  prefent 
edition  diftinguifhed  by  afterilks  all  the  lines  in  The  Second  and 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 

*  See  p.  197  of  this  volume,  and  Vol.  X.  249,  n,  7. 
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,the  old  quarto  plays,  and  which  therefore  I  fuppofe  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakfpeare.  Though  this  has  not  been  efFefted  with- 
out much  trouble,  yet,  if  it  Ihall  tend  to  feitle  this  long-agitated 
queftion,  I  fhall  not  conlidcr  my  labour  as  wholly  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  a  (imilar  coincidency  in  The  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  may  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  my  liypothefis  relative 
to  that  play.  "  Lean  famine,  quartering  lleel,  and  climbmg 
fire,"  are  in  that  piece  called  the  attendants  on  the  brave  Lord 
Talbot ;  as,  in  Shakfpeare's  Kins  H^nry  V.  "  famine,  fword, 
and  tire,  are  leafh'd  in  hke -hounds,  crouching  under  the  mar- 
tial Henry  for  employment."  If  this  image  had  proceeded  from 
our  author's  imagination,  this  coincidency  might  perhaps  coun- 
jtenance  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  fome  hand  at  leaft  in  that 
fcene  of  Tke  Firft  Part  nf  King  Henry  VI.  where  thefe  attend- 
ants on  war  are  perfonified.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  j  for  the 
fa6t  is,  that  Shakfpeare  was  furnilhed  with  this  imagery  by  a 
palfage  in  Holinflu  d,  as  the  author  of  the  old  play  of  King 
Htnry  VI.  was  by  HaU's  Chronicle  :  "  The  Goddeire  of  warre, 
called  Bellonas — hath  thefe  three  hand-maides  ever  of  neceliitie 
attendyng  on  her,  bloud,  fyre,  aud  famine.*" 

In  our  prefent  inquiry,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ftriking  clr- 
cumftance  that  atmq/i  all  the  paffages  in  The  Second  and  Third 
Part  of  Kino  Henry  VI  which  refemble  others  in  Shakfpeare's 
undifputed  plays,  are  not  found  in  the  original  pieces  in  quarto, 
but  in  his  i^Z/otiwc^/z^o  pubiifhed  in  foUo.  As  thele  Refenil/ances 
lo  his  other  plays,  and  a  peculiar  Shakfpearian  phrafeology,  af- 
certain  a  cnnfiderablc  porlii:;  of  thefe  difputed  dramas  to  be  the 
produiition  of  Shakfpeare,  fo  on  the  other  hand  certain  paffages 
which  are  di/ar  dant  (in  matters  of  fact)  from  his  other  plays, 
are  proved  by  thi^^difcordancy.  not  to  have  been  compofed  by 
him  5  and  thefe  difcorciant  pailages,  being  found  in  tlie  original 
quarto  plays,  prove  that  thofe  pieces  were  compofed  by  another 
writer. 

Thus,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  105,)  Sir 
John  Grey  is  faid  to  have  loft  "  his  life  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe 
of  York;"  and  King  Edward  ftating  the  claim  of  his  widow, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  mentions,  that  his  lands  after  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  (February  17,  1460-1,)  "were  feized 
on  by  the  conqueror.  Whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  feized  on 
by  Edward  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  (in  which  he 
was  conqueror,)  March  29,  1401.  The  conqueror  at  the  fecond 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  the  battle  here  meant,  was  Queen  Mar- 
garet. This  ftatement  was  taken  from  the  old  quarto  play  ;  and, 
from  carelefsnefs  was  adopted  by  Shakfpeare  without  any  mate- 
rial alteration.     But  at  a  fubfequent  period  when  he  wrote  his 

*  Hall's  Chron.  Henry  VI.  fol.  xxix. 
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King  Richard  III.  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  carefully  exa- 
mining the  Englifli  chronicles  ;  and  in  that  play^  Aft  I.  fc.  iii.  he 
has  reprelented  this  matter  truly  as  it  was  : 

"  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hufband  Grey, 
"  Werefaciiousfoj-  the  houfe  of  Lancajter  ;  — 
"  (And,  Rivers,  fo  were  you  ;) — Was  not  your  huftand 
''  In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  flain  ?" 
It  is  called  "  Margaret's  battle^"  becaufe  flie  was  there  vido- 
rious. 

An  equally  decifive  circumftance  is  furnifhed  by  the  fame 
play.  In  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  131,)  War- 
wick propofes  to  many  his  eldefl  daughter  (Ifabe/la)  to  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  propofal  is  accepted  by  Edward  5  and 
in  a  fubfequent  fcene  Clarence  fays,  he  will  marry  the  younger 
daughter  (Anne).  In  thefe  particulars  Shakfpeare  has  implicitly 
followed  the  elder  drama.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  married  Anne  the  younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  the  elder,  Ifabella, 
Though  the  author  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yorhe, 
&:c.  was  here  inaccurate,  and  though  Shakfpeare  too  negligently 
followed  his  fteps, — when  he  wrote  his  King  Richard  III.  he  had 
gained  better  information  ;  for  there  Lady  Anne  is  rightly  re- 
prefented  as  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
youngefl  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  : 

"  Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
"■  And  leave  the  world  to  me  to  buftle  in. 
"  For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  younge/i  daughter  ; 
"  What  though  I  kill'd  her  hufband,  and  her  father,"  Sec. 
i.  c.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  King  Henry  VI. 

King  Richard  HI.  Aft  I.  fc.  i. 

I  have  faid  that  certain  pafTages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part 
ff  King  Henry  FI.  are  afcertained  to  be  Shakfpeare's  by  a  pecu- 
liar phrafeology.  This  peculiar  phrafeology,  without  a  lingle  ex- 
ception, diftingulflies  fuch  parts  of  thefe  plays  as  are  found  in 
the  folio,  and  not  in  the  elder  quarto  dramas,  of  which  the  phra- 
fcoloay,  as  well  as  the  verfification,  is  of  a  different  colour. 
This'obfervation  applies  not  only  to  the  new  original  matter  pro- 
duced by  Shakfpeare,  ■  but  to  his  alteration  of  the  old.  Our  au- 
thor in  his  undoubted  compofitions  has  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy, 
of  which  I  do  not  rccolleft  a  limilar  inftance  in  the  works  of  any 
other  dramatiil.  When  he  has  occafion  to  quote  the  fame  paper 
twice,  (not  from  memory,  but  verbatim,)  from  negligence  he 
does  not  always  attend  to  the  words  of  the  paper  which  he  has 
occafion  to  quote,  but  makes  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama 
recite  them  with  variations,  though  he  holds  the  very  paper 
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quoted  before  his  eyes.     Thus,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
Ad  V.  fc.  iii.     Helena  lays  : 

"■  > here's  your  letter  ;  This  it  fays  : 

"  JVhenfrom  my  jinger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
"  And  are  by  me  with  child,'' — 
Yet,  as  I  have  obferved  in  Vol.  V,  p.  327,  r».  6.  Helena  in 
A61  III.  fc.  ii.  reads  this  very  letter  aloud,  and  there  the  words  are 
different,  and  in  plain  profe  :  "  When  thou  canft  get  the  ring 
from  my  finger,  which  never  fhall  come  off,  and  Ihow  me  a 
child  begotten  of  thy  body,"  &c.  In  like  manner,  in  the  firft 
fcene  of  The  Second  Part  oj  King  Henry  VI.  Suffolk  prefents 
to  the  Duke  of  Giofter,  protestor  of  the  realm,  the  articles  of 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  England.  The  proteftor 
begins  to  read  the  articles,  but  when  he  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  thefe  woi"ds, — "  Item,  that  the  dntchy  of  Anjou  and  the 
county  of  Maine  fliall  be  releafed  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
father," — he  is  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding :  on  which  the  Biihop  of  Winchefter  is  called  upon  to 
read  the  remainder  of  the  paper.  He  accordingly  reads  the 
whole  of  the  article,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloltcr  had  only  read 
a  part  :  "  Item,  It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  iliall  be  relcaled  and  delivered  over 
to  the  king  her  father,  and  llie  lent,"  &c.  Now  though  Maine 
in  our  old  chronicles  is  foraetimes  called  a  county,  and  fometimcs 
a  dutchy,  yet  words  cannot  thus  change  their  form  under  the 
eyes  of  two  readers  :  nor  do  they  in  the  original  play,  entitled. 
The  F'lrfi  Part  of  the  Contention,  of  the  Two  Hmi/'es,  &c.  for 
there  the  article  as  recited  by  the  prote6tor  correfponds  with  that 
recited  by  the  Biihop,  without  the  moft  minute  variation.  *'  Item, 
It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the  dutchies  of  Anjoti 
and  of  Maine  fnall  be  releafed  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her 
father,  and  fhe  lent,"  kc.  Thus  in  the  old  play  fays  the  Duke, 
and  fo  fays  the  Cardinal  after  him.  This  one  circumftance,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  is  of  fuch  weight,  that  though  it  flood  alone, 
it  might  decide  the  prefent  queilion.  Our  author  has  fallen  into 
a  fimilar  inaccuracy  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fame  A6t,  where 
the  Duke  of  York  recites  from  a  paper  the  queftions  that  had  been 
put  to  the  Spirit,  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Somerfet,  &c.* 
Many  minute  marks  of  Shakfpeare's  hands  may  be  traced  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  old  plays  as  he  has  new-modelled.  I  at  prefent 
recoiled  one  that  mull  ftrike  every  reader  who  is  converfant  with 
his  writings.  He  very  frequently  ufes  adjedives  adverbially; 
and  this  kind  of  phrafeology,  if  not  peculiar  to  him,  is  found 
more  frequently  in  his  writings  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  contem- 

*  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  222,  n.S. 
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poraries.  Thus—"  I  am  myfelf  hid} fferent  honeft;" — *'  aS 
di/honourab/e  ragged  as  an  old  faced  ancient ;" — "  equal  raven- 
ous ;" — "  leaves  them  invi/ib/e-,"  &c.*  In  Tke  true  Tra- 
gedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  King,  having  determined 
to  marry  Lady  Grey,  injoins  his  brotliers  to  ule  her  honour  a  bit/. 
But  in  ShakJ'peare's  play  the  words  are, — "  ufe  her  honourable." 
SOj  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  Young  man,  thou  could'ft  not  die  more  honourable." 
In  like  manner,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  we 
find  this  line : 

"  Is  either  flain,  or  wounded  dangerous." 
but  in  the  old  play  the  words  are — "  wounded  danger oufly." 

In  the  fame  play  the  word  handkerchief  is  ufed ;  but  in  the 
correfponding  fcene  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
(p.  51,)  Shakfpeare  has  fubftituted  the  northern  term  napkin^ 
which  occurs  fo  often  in  his  works,  in  its  room.f 

The  next  circumltance  to  which  I  wilh  to  call  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  do  not  think  the  prefent  inveftigation  wholly  incurious^, 
is,  the  Traifpnftions  that  are  found  in  thefe  plays.  In  the  pre- 
ceding notes  I  have  frequently  obferved  that  not  only  feveral  lines, 
but  fometimes  whole  fcenes,  J  were  tranfpofed  by  Shakfpeare. 

In  p.  50,  51,  a  Mefl'enger,  giving  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  fays : 

"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ; 

"  And  flood  againfl:  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 

"  Againfl  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 

"  But  Hercules  himfelf  muft  yield  to  odds  ;" — 
When  this  paflage  was  printed,  not  finding  any  trace  of  the  laf? 
three  lines  in  the  correfponding  part  of  the  old  play,  I  marked 
them  inadvertently  as  Shakfpeare's  original  compofition ;  but  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  borrowed  them  from  a  fubfequent 
fcene  on  a  quite  different  fubjett,  in  which  Henry,  taking  leave 
of  Warwick,  fays  to  him — 

"  Farewell  my  He£lor,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope !" 
and  the  laft  line,  "  But  Hercules,"  &c.  is  fpoken  by  Warwick 
near  the  conclufion  of  the  piece,  after  he  is  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

So,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  after 
the  Duke  has  flain  Cliftbrd,  he  fays — 

"  Now,  Lancajier,  fitfure  : — thy  finews  fhrink." 
Shakfpeare  has  not  made  ufe  of  that  line  in  that  place,  but 

*  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  551,  n.  5  ;  and  p.  17C,  n.  6  ;  Vol.  VI.  p.  318,  n.  9. 
•f  In  Othello  both  the  words — napkin,  and  handkerchief,  may  be  found. 

St££V£NSci 

*  See  p.  152,  n.  5  5  p.  160,  n.  5  5  p.  166,  n.  4. 
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availed  himfelf  of  it  afterwards,    where  Edward  brings  forth 
Warwick  wounded  ;   Ki?ig  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  V.  fc.  ii : 
"  Now,  Montague,  Jitfaji :  I  feek  for  thee/'  &c. 

Many  other  tranfpolitions  may  be  traced  in  thefe  plays,  to 
which  I  fliall  only  refer  in  a  note.* 

Such  tranfpolitions  as  I  have  noticed,  could  never  have  arifen 
from  any  careleiTnefs  or  inaccuracy  of  tranfcribers  or  copyills  j 
and  therefore  are  to  be  added  to  the  many  other  circumftances 
which  prove  that  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 
as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  were  formed  from  the  materials.of  a 
preceding  writer. 

It  is  alio  obfervable,  that  many  lines  are  repeaied'm  Shakfpeare's 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  Vl.f  'but  no  fuch  repe- 
titions are  found  in  the  old  quarto  plays.  The  repetition  un- 
doubtedly arofe  from  Shakfpeare's  not  always  following  his  ori- 
ginal ftriftiy,  but  introducing  expreflions  which  had  tlruck  him 
in  other  parts  of  the  old  plays  ;  and  afterwards,  forgetting  that 
he  had  before  ufed  fuch  expreliions,  he  fulFered  them  to  remain 
in  their  original  places  alfo. 

Another  proof  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  tlie  author  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  Honfes,  &c.  is  furnifhed  by  the  incon- 
fiftencies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  fometimes  adhering  to,  and 
fometimes  deviating  from,  his  original :  an  inaccuracy  which  may 
be  fometimes  obferved  in  his  undifputed  plays. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  of  incon- 
lirtency  is  found  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  336, 
where  he  makes  Henry  fay  : 

"■  I'll  fend  fome  holy  bilhop  to  intreat,"  &:c. 
a  circumftance  w4iich  he  took  from  Holinfhed's  Chronicle^ 
whereas  in  the  old  play  no  mention  is  made  of  a  bilhop  on  this 
occalion.  The  King  there  fays,  he  will  himfelf  come  and  parley 
with  the  rebels,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  orders  Cliiford  and 
Buckingham  to  gather  an  army.  In  a  fubfequent  fcene,  how- 
ever, Shakfpeare  forgot  the  new  matter  which  he  had  introduced 
in  the  former  3  and  Clifford  and  Buckingham  only  parley  with 
Cade,  &c.  co?formably  to  the  old  play. % 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  has  fallen  into  a  fimilar  inaccuracy. 
In  the  poem  on  which  that  tragedy  is  founded,  Romeo,  in  his 
interview  with  the  Friar,  after  fentence  of  banilhment  has  beea 


*  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  299,  n.  4  ;    p.  327,  "•  8  ;    P-  379,  n.  3  ; — and  p.  145, 
n.  6  ;  p.  182,  n.  8  and  g  ;  p.  189,  n.  1,  of  the  prefent  volume. 

f  See  alfo  p.  79,  n.  4  ;  p.  102,  n.  2  ;  p.  120,  n.  8  ;  p.  126,  n.  2. 

X  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  219,  ii.  4 ; — and  p.  123,  n.  5  ;  p.  126,  n.  9,   of  the 
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pronounced  againft  him,  is  defcribed  as  paiiionately  lamenting 
his  fate  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Firft  nature  did  he  blame,  the  author  of  his  life, 

"  In  which  his  joys  had  been  fo  fcant,  and  forrows  aye 
fo  rife  ; 

"  The  time  and  place  of  hirth  he  fiercely  did  reprove  ; 

"  He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  againft  thejiars  above, 

"  On  fortune  eke  he  raild,"  &:c. 
The  Friar  afterwards  reproves  him  for  want  of  patience.     In 
forming  the  correfponding  fcene  Shakfpeare  has  omitted^ovntos 
inventive  againft  his  fate,  but  inadvertently  copied  the  Friar's  re- 
monflrance  as  it  /ay  before  him  : 

"  Why  rail  ft  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ?'" 
If  the  following  Hiould  be  conlidered  as  a  trifling  circumftance, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  circumftances  which,  feparately  con- 
fidered,  may  appear  unimportant,  fometimes  acquire  ftrength, 
when  united  to  other  proofs  of  more  efficacy :  in  my  opinion, 
liowever,  what  I  fliall  now  mention  is  g  circumftance  of  con- 
fiderable  weight.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  prieft  concerned  with 
Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchefs  of  Glocefter,  in  certain  pretended 
operations  of  magick,  for  which  fhe  was  tried,  is  called  by  Hall, 
John  Hum.  So  is  he  named  in  The  Flrfi  Part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  Two  Hnufes  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  original,  as  I  fuppofe,  of 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Our  author  probably 
thinking  the  name  harflior  ridiculous,  foftened  it  to  Hume  ;  and 
by  that  name  this  prieit  is  called  in  liis  play  printed  in  folio.  But 
in  Holinflied  he  is  named  Hmi ;  and  fo  undoubtciily,  or  perhaps 
for  foftnefs,  Hune ;  he  would  have  been  called  in  the  original 
quarto  play  jult  mentioned,  if  Shakfpeare  had  been  the  author 
of  it ;  for  Holinflied  and  not  Hall  was  his  guide,  as  I  have  fliown 
incontellably  in  a  note  on  King  Henry  F.  Vol.  XII.  p.  2Q2.  But 
Hall  was  undoubtedly  the  hiftorian  who  had  been  confulted  by 
the  original  writer  of  The  Contention  of  the  Ttvo  Houfes  of  Yorke 
and  Lancqfier  •.  as  appears  from  his  having  taken  a  line  from 
thence,  "  That  Alexander  Iden,  ati  ef quire  of  Kent,*"  and  from 
the  fcene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  exhibited  on  his  death- 
bed. One  part  of  the  particular  defcription  of  the  Cardinal's 
death  and  dying  Avords,  in  the  old  quarto  play,  is  founded  on  a 
paflage  iq  Hall,  which  Holinflied,  though  in  general  a  fervile 
copyilt  of  the  former  chronicler,  has  omitted.  The  paflage  is 
this  :  "  Dr.  John  Baker,  his  pryvie  counfailer  and  hys  chapellayn, 
wrote,  that  lying  on  his  death  bed  he  [Cardinal  Beaufort]  faid 
thefe  words  :   '  Why  fliould  I  dje,  havyng  fo  much  ryches  ?  If 

*  See  Hall,  Henry  V.  fol.  Ixxix.     Holinfhed  fays, '"  agendemanof  Kentji 
named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited  fo  his  time,"  Sic. 
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fhe  whole  realme  would  fave  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by  poUI- 
cie  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  bye  it.  Fye  !  will  not  death  be  hy- 
ered,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge?"  From  this  the  writer  of 
the  old  play  formed  thefe  lines  : 

"  O  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  rne  live 
"  But  one  whole  year,  I'll  give  thee  as  rtiuch  gold 
"■  As  will  piirchafe  fuch  ahothei'  ifland." 
which  Shakfpeare  new-modelled  thus  : 

"  If  thou  be'ft  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treafure, 
"  Enough  to  purchafe  fach  another  iiland, 
"  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain." 
If  Shakfpeare  had  been  the  author  of  Tin'  Fir/i  Part  of  the 
Contention,  &c.   finding  in   his   Holinlhed  the  name  Hun    he 
would  either  have  preferved  it,  or  foftened  it  to  Hune.  Working 
on  the  old  play,  where  he  found  the  name  of  Hinn,  which 
founded  ridiculous  to  his  ear,  he  changed  it  to  Hume.  But  who- 
ever the  original  writer  of  the  old   play  was,  having  vifed  the 
name  of  Hum,  he   muft  have  formed  his  play  on  Hall's  Chro- 
nicle, where  alone  that  name  is  found.     Shakfpeare  therefore 
having  made  Holinfhed,  and  not  Hall,  his  guide,  could  not  have 
been  the  writer  of  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  alteration  of  this  prieft'3 
name,  he  has  deftroyed  a  rhyme  intended  by  the  author  of  the 
original  play,  where  Sir  John  begins  a  foliloquy  with  this  jingling 
line  : 

"  Now,  Sir  John  Hum,  no  word  but  mum  : 
"  Seal  up  your  lips,  for  you  muft  filent  be." 
\vhich  Shakfpeare  has  altered  thus  : 

"  But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume? 

"  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum." 
Lines  rhyming  in  the  middle  and  end,  fimilar  to  that  above 
quoted,  are  often  found  in  our  old  Englilll  plays,  (previous  to 
the  time  of  Shakfpeare,)  and  are  generally  put  into  the  mouths 
of  priefts  and  friars. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  original  play  on  which 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  Vt.  is  founded,  "  Atradas, 
the  Macedonian  pirate, "  is  mentioned.  This  hero  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Shakfpeare's  new-modelled  play,  "  Bargulus,  the  ftrong 
jltyrian  pirate,"  being  introduced  in  his  room,  Abradas  is  fpo- 
ken  of  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked)  by  Robert  Greene,  the 
very  perfon  whom  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  one  of  the  joint  au- 
thors of  the  original  plays,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Prnelope's 
Web,  1589  • — "  Abradas,  the  great  Mncedonecn  pirate,  thought 
every  one  had  a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  fayiCS  in  the  ocean." 
Ot  this  pirate  or  his  achievements,  however  celebrated  he  may 
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have  been,  I  hive  not  found  the  flighteft  trace  in  atiy  book  whafe- 
foever,  except  that  above  quoted :  a  fingular  circumftance, 
which  appears  to  me  ftrongly  to  confirm  ray  hypothelis  on  the 
prefent  lubjeft  ;  and  to  fupport  my  interpretation  of  Greene's 
words  in  his  Groat/worth  of  IVitte,  in  a  former  part  of  the  pre- 
fent difquilition. 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  certainly  very  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Hoi/fes  of  York  and  Lancqfter,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of 
Richard  Duke  nf  Yorie,  were  written  by  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  old  King  John,  printed  in  15QI. 

In  The  true  Tragedie  &:c.  we  find  the  following  lines : 
"   Let  England  te  true  within  itfelf, 
"  We  need  not  France,  nor  any  alliance  with  her." 
The  firft  of  thefe  lines  is  found,  with  a  very  minute  variation, 
in  the  old  King  John,  where  it  runs  thus  : 

"  Let  England  live  but  true  within  itfelf, — ." 
Nor  is  this  the  only  coincidence.  In  the  defervedly  admired 
fcene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death  is  reprefented,  in  the 
original  play,  (as  well  as  in  Shakfpeare's  Second  Part  of  King 
Henri/  VI.)  he  is  called  upon  to  hold  up  his  hand,  as  a  proof  of 
his  confidence  in  God: 
"  Lord  Cardinal, 

"  If  thou  diefl  alfured  of  heavenly  blifle, 
"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  fome  fign  to  us. 

[The  Cardinal  dies. 
"  O  fee,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  at  all : 
"  O  God,  forgive  his  foule  !" 
I  quote  from  the  original  play. — It  is  remarkable  tliat  a  fimilar 
proof  is  demanded  in  the  old  play  of  King  John  alfo,  when  that 
king  is  expiring  • 

"  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  all. 
Lift  up  your  hand,  in  token  you  forgive." 


Ajrain 


■  in  token  of  thy  faith, 


"  And  figne  thou  dieft  the  fervant  of  the  Lord, 
"  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnelfe  here 
"  Thou  dieft  the  fervant  of  our  Saviour  Chrift. — 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  foul  I" 
This  circumftance  appears  to  me  to  add  confiderable  fupport 
to  my  conjedure. 

One  point  only  remains.  It  may  be  alked,  if  The  Firft  Part 
if  King  Henry  VI.  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare,  why  did 
Heminge  and  Condell  print  it  with  the  reft  of  his  works  ?  The 
only  way  that  I  can  account  for  their  having  done  fo,  is  by  fup- 
pofing,  either  that  their  memory  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  was 
not  accurate  concerning  our  author's  pieces,  as  appears  indeed 
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fevldently  from  their  omitting  Troilus  and  Creffida,  M'hich  was 
not  recolle6ted  by  tliem,  till  the  whole  of  the  firft  folio,  and 
even  the  table  of  contents,  (which  is  always  the  laft  work  of  the 
prefs,)  had  been  printed  ;  or,  that  they  imagined  the  infertion 
of  this  hiftorical  drama  was  neceflary  to  underftanding  the  two 
pieces  that  follow  it  j  or  laftly,  that  Shakfpeare,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  own  theatre,  having  written  a  few  lines  in  The  Firft 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  after  his  own  Second  and  Third  Part 
had  been  played,  they  conceived  this  a  fufficient  warrant  for  at- 
tributing it,  along  with  the  others,  to  him,  in  the  general  col- 
leftion  of  his  works.  If  Shakfpeare  was  the  author  of  any  part 
of  this  play,  perhaps  the  fecond  and  the  following  fcenes  of  tlie 
fourth  A6t  were  his ;  which  are  for  the  moll  part  written  in 
rhyme,  and  appear  to  me  fomewhat  of  a  different  complexion 
from  the  reft  of  the  play.  Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  of  their 
proceeding  on  this  ground  ;  for  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that  they 
could  have  any  other  reafon  for  giving  Titus  Andronicus  a  place 
in  their  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works,  than  his  having  written 
twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  that  piece,  or  having  retouched  a  few 
verfes  of  it ;  if  indeed  he  did  fo  much  ? 

Shakfpeare's  referring  in  the  Epilogue  to  King  Henry  V.  which 
was  produced  in  15^.9,  to  thefe  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI, 
of  which  the  firft,  by  whom  foever  it  was  written,  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  to  have  been  exhibited  with 
great  applaufe  ;*  and  the  two  latter  having  been,  as  I  conceive, 
eight  years  before  new-modelled  and  almoft  re-written  by  our 
author,  we  may  be  confident  were  performed  with  the  moft 
brilliant  fuccefs ;  his  fupplicating  the  favour  of  the  audience  to 
his  new  play  of  King  Henry  V.  "for  the  foke"  of  thefe  old  and 
popular  dramas,  which  were  fo  clofely  connected  with  it,  and 
in  the  compofition  of  which,  as  they  had  for  many  years  beea 
exhibited,  he  had  fo  confiderable  a  Ihare ;  the  connedion  be- 
tween the  laft  fcene  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  firft  fcene  of 
King  Richard  HI.  the  Shakfpearian  di6tJon,  verfification,  and 
figures,  by  which  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  K.  Henry  VL 
are  diftinguifhed  ;  "  the  eafinefs  of  expreflion  and  the  fluency  of 
numbers,"  which,  it  is  acknowle.lged,  are  found  here,  and  were 
poflefled  by  no  other  author  of  that  age  ;  all  thefe  circumftances 
are  accounted  for  by  the  theory  now  ftated,  and  all  objeftions  f 
that  have  been  founded  upofl  them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  vaniflx 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  of  the; 

*  See  p.  231  of  this  Diflertation. 

f  See  thefe  feveral  objeftions  ftated  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  notes  at  the  end 
©f  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
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old  play,  entitled  The  F'lrft  Part  of  the  ContcTition  of  the  Two 
Hovfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancffter,  &c.  without  the  name  of  the 
author  ;  that  piece,  and  The  true  of  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke 
of  Yorke,  &c.  being  printed  in  lO'OO,  anonymoufly  ;  their  being 
founded  on  the  Chronicle  of  Hall,  who  was  not  Shakfpeare's 
hiftorian,  and  reprefented  by  the  fervants  of  Lord  Pembroke,  by 
whom  none  of  his  uncontelled  dramas  were  reprefented;  the 
colour,  diftion,  and  verhfication  of  thefe  old  plays,  the  various 
circumllances,  lines  and  fpeeches,  that  are  found  in  them,  and 
not  in  our  author's  new-modification  of  them,  as  publilhed  in 
folio  by  his  original  editors  ;  the  refemblances  that  have  been  no- 
ticed between  his  other  works  and  fuch  parts  of  thefe  dramas  as 
are  07ily  exhibited  in  their  folio  edition  ;  the  difcordanccs  (in 
matters  of  fa6t)  between  certain  parts  of  the  old  plays  printed  in 
quarto,  and  Shakfpeare's  imdoubted  performances  ;  the  tranfpo- 
fitions  that  he  has  made  in  thefe  pieces  ;  the  repetitions  ;  and  the 
peculiar  Shakl'pearian  inaccuracies,  and  phraleology,  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  old  quarto  plays  ;  thefe  and 
other  circumllances,  which  have  been  liated  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  form,  when  united,  fuch  a  body  of  argument  and  proofs, 
in  fupport  of  my  hypothecs,  as  appears  to  me,  (though  I  will 
not  venture  to  ali'ert  that  "  the  probation  bears  no  hinge  or  loop 
to  hang  a  doubt  on,")  to  lead  direftly  to  the  door  of  truth. 

It  it  obfervable  that  feverai  portions  of  the  Englifli  Hiftoiy  had 
been  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  Thus,  we  have 
King  John  in  two  parts,  by  an  anonymous  writer ;  Edward  I.  by 
George  Peele  j  Edward  II.  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe  ;  Edward  HI. 
anonymous  ;  Henry  IF.  containing  the  depofition  of  Richard  II. 
and  the  accelfion  of  Henry  to  the  crown,  anonymous  ;*  Henry  V. 
and  Richard  HI  both  by  anonymous  authors. f  Is-it  not  then 
highly  probable,  that  the  whole  of  the  ftory  of  Henry  VI.  had 
alio  been  brought  upon  the  fcene  ?  and  that  the  firll  of  the  plays 
now  in  queftion,  formerly  (as  I  believe)  called  The  Hifiorical 
Play  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  now  named  The  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  as  well  as  The  Firji  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  Hoiffs  of  Yorke  and  Lancajier,  &c.  and  The  true  Trage~ 
die  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  (which  three  pieces  compre- 
hend the  entire  reign  of  that  King  from  his  birth  to  his  death,) 
were  the  compofition  of  fome  of  the  authors,  who  had  produced 
the  hifiorical  dramas  above  enumerated  ? 

In  conlequence  of  an  hally  and  inconfiderate  opinion  foimed 
by  Mr.  Pope,  without  any  minute  examination  of  the  fubjeft,. 


»  See  the  Prolegomena  to  King  Richard  11.  Vol.  XI. 
f  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1591. 
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Kitig  John  in  two  parts,  printed  in  15gi,  and  The  old  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  15Q4, 
and  printed  in  1607,  palTed  for  half  a  century  for  the  compo- 
fition  of  Shakfpeare.  Further  inquiries  have  fliown  that  they 
were  the  produ6tions  of  earlier  writers  ;  and  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
found inveftigation  of  this  fubjett  than  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
may  hereafter  prove  decifively,  that  ihcfrji  of  the  three  Henries 
printed  in  folio,  and  both  the  parts  of  The  If  hole  Contention  of 
the  Two  famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancnfler,  as  exhibited  in 
quarto,  and  printed  in  I6OO,  ought  to  be  claifed  in  the  fame  pre- 
dicament with  the  two  old  plays  above  mentioned.  For  my  own 
part,  if  it  iLould  ever  be  thought  proper  to  reprint  the  old  dramas 
on  which  Shakfpeare  founded  forae  of  his  plays,  which  were 
publillied  in  two  volumes  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
The  Firfi  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Ttvo  Huufes  of  Yorhe 
and  Lancajier,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of 
Yorke,  &c.  fliould  be  added  to  the  number. 

Gildon  fomewhere  fays,  that  "  in  a  converfation  between  Siiak- 
fpeare  and  Ben  Jonfon,  Ben  alked  him  the  realbn  why  he  wrote 
his  hillorical  plays."  Our  author  (we  are  told)  replied,  that 
"  finding  the  nation  generally  very  ignorant  of  hiltory,  he  wrote 
them  in  order  to  inftruft  the  people  in  tliat  particular."  This 
anecdote,  like  many  other  traditional  ftories,  Hands  on  a  very 
weak  foundation  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  it  is  certainly  a  tittion. 
The  malignant  Ben  does  indeed,  in  his  Devils  an  y(fs,  I616, 
fneer  at  our  author's  hiftorical  pieces,  which  for  twentv  vears 
precedinghad  been  in  high  reputation,  and  probably  were  tnen  the 
only  hillorical  dramas  that  had  polleffion  of  the  theatre  ;  but  fn^m 
the  lift  above  given,  it  is  clear  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the  frji 
who  dramatized  our  old  chronicles  5  and  that  the  principal  events 
of  the  Englifli  Hiftory  were  familiar  to  the  ears  of  his  audience, 
before  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  Itage :  *  though  undoubtedly 

*  This  point  is  eftablifhed  not  only  by  the  lift  referred  to,  but  by  a  paffage  in 
a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  entitled  Pierce  Penuileise  his  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  written  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  quarto,  1392:  "Whereas  the  afternoone 
being  the  eldeft  time  of  the  day,  wherein  men  that  are  their  own  mafters  (as 
gentlemen  of  the  Court,  the  Innes  of  court,  and  the  number  of  captaines 
and  foldiers  about  London)  do  wholly  beftow  themfelves  upon  pleafure,  and 
that  pleafure  they  divide  (how  virtuoully  it  fkilles  not,)  into  gaming,  following 
of  harlots,  drinking,  or  seeing  a  play  ;  is  it  not  then  better,  lince  of  foure 
extreames  all  the  world  cannot  keepe  them  but  they  will  choole  one,  that 
they  fhould  betake  thera  to  the  laft,  which  is  Plaijes  f  Nay,  what  if  1  prove 
playes  to  be  no  extreame,  but  a  rare  exercife  of  vertue  ?  Firft,  for  the  subject 
of  them  ;  Jot  the  most  part  it  is  borrowed  out  of  our  English  Chronici.es, 
wherein  our  fore-fathers' valiantacles,  thathave  beenlong  buried  inruflie  brafle, 
and  worme  eaten  bookes,  are  revived,  and  they  themfelves  raifed  from  the 
grave  of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in  open  prefence  j 
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at  this  day,  whatever  knowledge  of  our  annals  is  difperfed  among 
the  people,  is  derived  from  the  frequent  exhibition  of  our  author's 
hiftorical  plays. 

He  certainly  did  not  confider  writing  on  fables  that  had  al- 
ready been  formed  into  dramas,  as  any  derogation  from  his  fame  ; 
if  indeed  fame  was  ever  an  objeA  <.)i'  his  thoughts.  We  know 
that  plays  on  the  fubjefts  of  Meafure  for  Meafure,  The  Taming 
of  ike  Shrew,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  John,  King 
Jiichard  II.  King  Henry  IF.  King  Henry  V.  King  Richard  III. 
King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and,  I  ftrongly  fufpeft,  on 
ihofe  of  Ham  let,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Jidiiis  Ccefar,*  exifled 
before  he  commenced  a  dramatick  author  ;  and  perhaps  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  it  may  be  found,  that  many  of  the  fables  of  his  other 
plays  alfo  had  been  unlkilfully  treated,  and  produced  upon  the 
ftage,  by  preceding  writers. 

Such  are  the  only  lights  that  I  am  able  to  throw  on  this  very 
dark  fubjett.  The  arguments  which  I  have  ftated  have  entirely 
fatisfied  my  own  mind  ;  whether  they  are  entitled  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  others,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  determine. 
I  produce  them,  however,  with  the  more  confidence,  as  they 
have  the  approbation  of  one  who  has  given  I'uch  decifive  proofs 
of  his  tafte  and  knowledge,  by  afcertaining  the  extent  of  Shak- 
fpeares  learning,  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
fent  queftion  alfo,  will  have  that  weight  with  the  publick  to 


than  which,  what  can  be  a  (harper  reproofe  to  thefe  degenerate  days  of 
ours  ?" 

After  an  elogium  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot,  and  on  the  aftor  who  had  per- 
fonated  him  in  a  popular  play  of  that  time,  "  before  ten  thoufand  fpeclators 
at  the  leaft ;"  (which  has  already  been  printed  in  a  former  page,)  and  after 
obferving  "  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  the  Fifth  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftage,  leading  the  French  king  prifoner,  and  forcing  both  him 
and  the  Dolphin  to  fwear  fealtj'," — the  writer  uckU  thefe  words  : 

*'  In  playes,  all  coufenages,  all  cunning  drifts,  over-guilded  witWoutward 
holinefle,  all  ftratagems  of  warre,  ail  the  canker-wormes  that  breed  in  the 
juft  of  peace,  are  moft  lively  anatomifed.  They  fhow  the  ill  fuccefle  of  trea- 
fon,  the  fall  of  hafty  climbers,  the  icretched  end  of  xisurpers,  the  miserie  of 
civil  disscntion,  and  how  juft  God  is  evermore  in  punifhing  murder.  And 
to  prove  every  one  of  thefe  allegations,  could  I  propound  the  circumftances 
of  this  play  and  that,  if  I  meant  to  handle  this  theame  otherwife  than 
obiter." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  words,  "  the  miserie  of  civil  dissention,"  al- 
lude to  the  very  plays  which  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  prefent  difquifition.  The 
First  P.'Tt  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  &c.  and  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richorde  Duke  of  Yorke  ;  as,  by  "  the  wretched  end  of  Ustirpers,"  and  the 
juftice  of  God  in  "  punishing  murder,"  old  plays  on  the  fubjett  of  King 
Richard  III.  and  that  of  Hamlet,  prior  to  thofe  of  Shakfpeare,  were,  I  bef» 
Jieve,  alluded  to. 

*  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Vol.  IL 
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which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled.  It  is  almoft  unncceflary  to 
add,  that  I  mean  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer ;  who  many  years  ago 
delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  theie  plays  were  not  written  ori- 
ginally  by  Shakfpeare.*     Malone. 

*  Mr.  Theobald's  and  Dr.  Warburton's  idea  on  which  the  foregoing  Difler- 
tation  is  founded,  had  received  countenance  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fanner. 
Mr.  Malone,  with  much  labour  and  ingenuity,  has  given  fupport  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  thefe  gentlemen  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  if  he  proves  any  thing,  it 
is  a  poiition  hazarded  by  me  long  ago  ;  viz.  that  our  author  had  as  much 
hand  in  the  prefent  dramas,  as  in  feveral  others  that  pafs  under  his  name  ; 
for,  as  I  obferved  in  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  lo  ascertain  &c.  (article,  Macbeth) 
"  a  time  may  arrive,  in  which  it  will  become  evident,  from  books  and  manu- 
fcripts  yet  undifcovered  and  unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare  did  not  attempt  a 
fingle  play  on  any  fubjeft,  till  the  etiefl  of  the  fame  ftory,  or  at  lead  the 
ruling  incidents  in  it,  had  been  tried  on  the  ftage,  and  familiarized  to  his 
audience  ;'* — a  conjecture  which  in  fume  inftances  has  been  already  con- 
firmed. 

Of  the  firft  part  of  thefe  three  Hiflories,  however,  it  is  aflerted,  that  in  co- 
lour of  ftyle,  &c.  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  other  works  of  our  author. 
As  I  think,  among  the  notes  on  that  piece,  I  have  advanced  fome  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  in  this  place  I  fhall  be  content  to  add,  that  it  as  flrongly  re- 
fembles  the  latter  dramas  of  Shakfpeare,  as  the  Dream  of  Raphael  refembles 
his  TraTisfigKration.  Between  the  firft  and  laft  performances  of  great  mafters, 
there  is  often  but  a  fmall,  if  any,  degree  of  refemblance.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
ftudied  under  Hudfon,  and  at  firft  imitated  his  manner  ;  but  is  a  trace  of  the 
almoft  forgotten  mafter  difcoverable  in  the  mature  and  applauded  works  of  the 
pupil?     Steevens. 
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*  Life  anR  Death  of  King  PacHARD  III.]  This  tra- 
gedy, though  it  is  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  Prince,  com- 
prizes, at  moft,  but  the  laft  eight  years  of  his  time  ;  for  it  opens 
with  George  Duke  of  Clarence  being  clapped  up  in  the  Tower, 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477  j  srid  clofes 
witli  the  death  of  Richard  at  Bofworth  field,  which  battle  was 
fought  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1485,     Theobald. 

It  appears  that  feveral  dramas  on  the  prefent  fubiefl  had  been 
written  before  Shakfpeare  attempted  it.  See  the  notes  at  tl(e  con- 
clufion  of  this  play,  which  was  firil  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
by  Andrew  Wife,'  Oa.  20,  159/,  under  the  title  of  The  Tra- 
gedie  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  ivith  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Before  this,  viz.  Aug.  15th,  1586,  was  entered, 
A  tragical  Report  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  a  Ballad.  It 
may  be  necelTary  to  remark  that  the  words,  fong,  ballad,  enter- 
liide  and  play,  were  often  iVnonymoufly  ufed,     Steevens. 

This  play  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year  in  whioli 
it  was  firft  printed. — 1597.  The  Legend  of  King  Richard  III. 
by  Francis  Seagars,  was  printed  in  the  iirfl:  edition  of  The  Mirrour 
for  Magiftrates,  1559,  ^"d  in  that  of  1575,  and  1587,  but 
Shakfpeare  does  not  appear  to  be  indebted  to  it.  In  a  fubfequent 
edition  of  that  book  printed  in  l6lO,  the  old  legend  was  omitted, 
and  a  new  one  inferted,  by  Pvichard  Niccols,  who  has  very  freely 
copied  the  play  before  us.  In  1597^  when  this  tragedy  was  pub- 
lilhed,  Niccols,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  was  but  thirteen 
years  old.     Hijl.  of  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  2t)7. 

The  real  length  of  time  in  this  piece  is  fourteen  years  j 
(not  eight  years,  as  Mr.  Theobald  fuppofed  :)  for  the  fecond 
fcene  commences  with  the  funeral  of  King  Henry  VI.  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  account,  was  murdered  on  the  2lfi:  of 
May,  1471.  The  imprilbnraent  of  Clarence,  which  is  repre- 
fented  previoufly  in  the  firft  icene,  did  not  in  fa6t  take  place  till 
1477-8. 

It  has  been  fince  obferved  to  me  by  Mr.  Elderton,  (who  is  of  - 
opinion  that  Richard  was  charged  with  this  murder  by  the  Lan- 
caftrian  hiftorians  without  any  foundation,)  that  "  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  publick  accounts  allowed  in  the  exchequer  for  the 
maintenance  of  King  Henry  and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the 
Tower,  that  he  lived  to  the  12th  of  June,  which  was  twenty-two 
days  after  the  time  affigned  for  his  pretended  afTaliination  ;  was 
expofed  to  the  publick  view  in  St.  Paul's  for  fome  days,  and  in- 
terred at  Chertfey  witli  much  folemnity,  and  at  no  inconfiderable 
expence,"     Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 

King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Edward,  Prince  of  WqUqs,  after-"] 

ivards  K.  Edward  V.  ^.^Sow,?  to  the  King. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  J 

'  George,   Duke  of  Clarence,     1 
Richard,  Z)M/^eo/'GIolier,«/]:er-  )- Brothers  to  the  King. 

tvards  King  Richard  III.      J 
y4  young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  i:."«r/o/'Richmond,  afterivards K.HenryYll. 
Cardinal  Boiirchier,  Ardihifiop  of  Canterbury . 
Thomas  Rotheram,  Archhijhop  of  Yov"^,  John  Mor- 
ton, Bifiop  of  Ely. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 
Earl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen  : 
Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  Sons. 
Earl  of  Oxford.     Lord  Haftings.     Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan.     Sir  Richard  RatclifF. 
Sir  William  Catefby.     Sir  James  Tyrrel. 
Sir  James  Blount.     Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,   Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Chriftopher  Urfwick,  a  Priefi.     Another  Priefi. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Sheriff  of  Wiltfhire. 

Elizabeth,   Queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Margaret,   fVidoiv  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Duchefs  of  York,  Mother  to  King  Edward  IV.  Cla- 
rence, and  Glofter. 
Lady  Anne,   Widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 

Son  to  King  Henry  VI. ;   afterwards  married  to 

the  Duke  of  Glofter. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Lords,    and  other  Attendants  ;   tivo   Gentlemen,    a 
Purfuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Mef 
fcngers,   Ghofts,  Soldiers,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 
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ACT   I.      SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Street, 
Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  difcontent  * 
Made  glorious  fummer  by  this  fun  of  York  ;* 

*  the  winter  of  our  difcontent — ]     Thus,  in  Sidney's 

AJirophel  and  Stella  : 

"  Gone  in  the  winter  oi  my  miferie."     Steevens. 

*  this  fun  of  York ;]  Alluding  to  the  cognizance  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  which  was  a  fun,  in  memory  of  the  three  funs,  which 
are  faid  to  have  appeared  at  the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the 
Lancaftrians  at  Mortimer's  Crofs. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Mferies  of  Queen  Margaret : 
"  Thxecfuns  were  feen  that  inftant  to  appear, 
"  Which  foon  again  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  one  j 
"  Ready  to  buckle  as  the  armies  were, 
"  Which  this  brave  duke  took  to  himfelf  alone  :"  &c. 

Again,  in  the  22d  Song  of  the  Polyollion  : 

"  Andthank/ul  to  high  heaven  which  of  his  caufehadcare, 
"  Three  funs  for  his  device  ftill  in  his  enfign  bare." 
Such  phoenomena,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  were  formerly 

not  uncommon.     In  the  Wrighte's  Play  in  the  Chcfler  ColleSiion, 

MS.  Harl.  1013.  the  fame  circuralknce  is  introduced  as  attending 

on  a  niQie  folemn  event : 
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And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowr'd  upon  our  houle. 
In  the  deep  bofom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  arc  our  brows  bound  with  vi(5lorious  wreaths  j 
Our  bruifed  arms  3  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  flern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings^ 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures. 
Grim-vifag'd  war  hath  fmooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now, — inflead  of  mounting  barbed  fleeds/ 


"  That  day  was  feene  veramente 
"  Tkree  funnes  in  the  firmament, 
"  And  wonderly  together  went 
"■  And  torned  into  one."     Steevens, 

See  p.  4S,  n.  6.     Malone. 

^  Now  are  our  Iroivs  hound  with  vi6lonous  wreaths  ^ 
Our  bruifed  arms  ^c]   So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
"  Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
"   Wilh  bruifed  arms  and  wreaths  of  viSiory." 

Malone, 
•*  Our  fern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures. 
Grim-vifag  d  war  hath  fmootlid  his  ivrinkled  front ; 
And  now, — infead  of  ?nounting  barbed  Heeds,  ^c.']  So,  in 
The  tragical  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  which 
is  one  of  the  metrical  monologues  in  a  colle6tion  entitled.  The 
Mirrour  of  Magiftrates.    The  firft  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1559, 
but  the  lines  quoted  on  the  prefent  as  well  as  future  occafions 
throughout  this  play,  are  not  found  in  any  copy  before  that  of 
l6lO,  fo  that  the  author  was  more  probably  indebted  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  than  Shakfpeare  to  him  : 

"  the  battles  fought  in  field  before 

"  Were  turn'd  to  meetings  of  fweet  amitie  ; 

"  The  war-god's  thund'ring  cannons'  dreadful  rore, 
"  And  rattling  drum-founds'  warlike  harmonic, 
"  To  fweet-tun'd  noife  of  pleating  minftrelfie. 

"  God  Mars  laid  by  his  launce,  and  tooke  his  lute, 
"  And  turn'd  his  rugged  frownes  to  fmiling  lookes ; 

"  Inftead  of  crimfon  fields,  warre's  fatal  fruit, 
"  He  batli'd  his  limbes  in  Cypris  warbling  brookes, 
"  And  fet  his  thoughts  upon  her  wanton  lookes." 

Steevens, 
Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  had  the  following  paffage  from  Lyly's 
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To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries,— 
He  capers  5  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 

Alexander  and  Campqfpe,  1584,  before  him,  when  he  wrote 
thefe  lines  :  "  Is  the  warlike  found  of  drum  and  trump  turn'd  to 
the  foft  noife  of  lyre  and  luie  ?  The  neighing  of  barbed  Jieeds^ 
whofe  loudnefs  filled  the  air  with  terror,  and  whofe  breaths 
dimned  the  fun  with  fmoak,  converted  to  delicate  tunes  and 
amorous  glances  ?"  &c.     Reed. 

— —  c^e/i^A^/wZ  meafures.]  A  meafure  was,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
a  court  dance  of  a  ftately  turn,  though  the  word  is  fometimes 
employed  to  exprefs  dances  in  general. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  We'll  meafure  them  a  meqfiire,  and  be  gone," 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  154,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

barbed7?eet/.y,]  i.  e.  fteeds  caparifoned  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner. I.  Haywarde,  in  his  Life  and  Raigrie  of  King  Henry  IK 
15Q9,  fays, — "  The  duke  of  Hereford,  came  to  the  bariiers^ 
mounted  upon  a  white  courfer,  barbed  with  blew  and  green 
velvet,'^  &c. 

Again,  in JarvisMarkham's£w^///7«^rco(/ia,  iSO/'  " — armed 
in  a  black  armour,  curioully  damafk'd  with  interwinding  wreaths 
of  cyprefs  and  ewe,  his  barbe  xipon  his  horfe,  all  of  black 
abrofetta,  cut  in  broken  hoopes  upon  curled  cyprefs," 

Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Edward  IF.  by  Hey  wood, 
1626  : 

""  With  barbed  horfe,  and  valiant  armed  foot." 

Barbed,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption  of 
larded.  Equus  bardatus,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
a  horfe  adorned  with  military  trappings.  I  have  met  with  the 
word  barded  many  times  in  our  ancient  chronicles  and  romances. 
An  inftance  or  two  may  fuffice.  "  They  mounted  him  furely 
upon  a  good  and  mighty  courfer,  well  barded,"  &c. 

Hifi.  of  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Swanne,  bl.  1.  no  date. 

Again,  in  Barrett's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  DiSionary ,  1580  ; 
"  Bardes  or  trappers  of  horfes."     Phalerce,  Lat. 

Again,  Holinthed  fpeaking  of  the  preparations  for  the  battle 
of  Agincourt :  "  — to  the  intent  that  it  the  barded  horfes  ran 
fiercely  upon  them,"  &c.  Again,  from  p.  802,  we  learn,  that 
lards  and  trappers  had  the  fame  meaning.     Steevens. 

See  "  A  Barbed  horfe,"  and  "  Bardes,''  in  Miniheu's  DicT. 
1617,  the  latter  of  which  he  defines  "  horfe-trappi/igs." 

Malone. 
^  He  capers — ]    War  capers.  This  is  poetical,  though  a  little 
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To  the  lafcivious  plealing  of  a  lute. 

But  I, — that  am  not  fhap'd  for  fportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glafs; 

I,  that  am  rudely  ftamp'd,  and  want  love's  majeftyj 

To  ftrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  diffembling  nature,^ 

Deform'd,  unfinifh'd,  fent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  fo  lamely  and  unfafhionable, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; — 

harfli  j  if  it  be  York  that  capers,  the  antecedent  is  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance,  that  it  is  almoft  forgotten.     Johnson. 

^  Cheated  of  feature  ly  difTembling  nature,']  By  d[IJemhlwg 
is  not  meant  hypocritical  nature,  that  pretends  one  thing  and 
does  another  :  but  nature  that  puts  together  things  of  a  diflimilar 
kind,  as  a  brave  foul  and  a  deformed  body.     Warburton. 

Diffemlling  is  here  put  very  licentioufly  for  fraudful,  de-' 
ceitfnl.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  hath  certainly  miftaken,  and  Dr.  "Warburton 
rightly  explained  the  word  diffembllng  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  extract :  "  Whyle  thinges  ftoode  in  this  cafe,  and  that 
the  manner  of  addyng  was  fometime  too  fhort  and  fometime  too 
long,  els  diff'emiied  and  let  Hip  togetlier."  Arthur  Golding's 
tranflation  of  Julius  So/inus,  158/.     Henley. 

I  once  thought  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  was  the  true 
one.  Diffimulation  neceifarily  includes yrowc?,  and  this  might 
have  been  fufficient  to  induce  Shakfpeare  to  ufe  the  two  words  as 
fynonymous,  though  fraud  certainly  may  exift  without  diffimu- 
lation.  But  the  following  lines  in  the  old  King  John,  \5Q\, 
which  our  author  muft  have  carefully  read,  were  perhaps  in  his 
thoughts,  and  feem  rather  in  favour  of  Dr.  Warburton's  inter- 
pretation : 

"  Can  nature  fo  dijfeml'le  in  her  frame, 
*'  To  make  the  one  fo  like  as  like  may  be, 
"  And  in  the  other  print  no  charafter 
"  To  challenge  any  mark  of  true  defcent  ?' 
Feature  is  ufed  here,  as  in  other  pieces  of  the  fame  age,  for 
beauty  in  general.     See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A6t  U. 
fc.  v.     Malone. 
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Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  to  pais  away  the  time  ; 

Unlefs  to  fpy  my  fhadow  in  the  fun. 

And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity ;'' 

And  therefore, — lince  I  cannot  prove  a  lover/ 

To  entertain  thefe  fair  well-fpok^n  days,^ — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

And  hate  the  idle  pleafures '  of  thefe  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  indu6lions  dangerous,* 


'  ^nd  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity  :]  Defcant  is  a  term  In 
mufick,  lignifying  in  general  that  kind  of  harmony  wlierein  one 
part  is  broken  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrafe  on  the  other. 
The  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  above  figure,  without  fuch  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  defcant,  could  not  be  difcerned. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

That  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  is  certain.  But 
I  believe  the  word  is  here  ufed  in  its  fccondary  and  colloquial 
fenfe,  without  any  reference  to  mufick.     Malone. 

^  And  therefore,  fince  1  cannot  prove  a  lover,']  Shakfpeare 
very  diligently  inculcates,  that  the  wickednefs  of  Richard  pro- 
ceeded from  his  deformity,  from  the  envy  that  rofe  at  the  com- 
parifon  of  his  own  perfon  with  others,  and  which  incited  him  to 
dillurb  the  pleafures  that  he  could  not  partake.     Johnson. 

'  To  entertain  thefe  fair  u'ell-fjboken  days,]  I  am  ftrongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  poet  wrote — thefe  fair  well-fpoken  dames, 
and  that  the  word  dai/s  was  caught  by  the  compofitor's  eye 
glancing  on  a  fubfequent  line.  So,  in  the  quarto  copy  of  this 
play,  printed  in  l6l2,  Signat.  I  : 

"  I,  my  lord,  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  deep  enemies. 
"  King.  Why,  there  thou  haft  it ;  two  deep  enemies." 
In  tlie  original  copy,  printed  in  15Q7,  tlie  firft  line  is  right : 
*' kill  two  enemies.''     Malone. 

*  And  hate  the  idle  pleafures  — ]  Perhaps  we  might  read  : 

And  hate  the  id/e  pleafures .     Johnson. 

*  indudions  dangerous,']   Preparations  for  mifchief.  The 

induSiion  is  preparatory  to  the  aftion  of  the  play.     Johnson. 

Marfton  has  put  this  line,  with  little  variation,  into  the  mouth 
of  Fame  : 

**■  Plots  ha'  you  laid  ?  iiiduBiojis  dangerous  ?" 

Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  T 
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By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 
To  fet  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  againft  the  other  : 
And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  juft,^ 
As  I  am  fubtle,  falfe,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  fbould  Clarence  clofely  be  mew'd  up ; 
About  a  prophecy,  which  fays — that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  fhall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  foul !    here  Clarence 
comes. 


Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Brakeneury. 

Brother,  good  day  :  What  means  this  armed  guard, 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majefty. 

Tendering  my  perfon's  fafety,  hath  appointed 
This  condu6l  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  caufe  ? 

Clar.  Becaufe  my  name  is — George. 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours  ; 

He  Ihould,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers  : 

O,  belike,  his  majefty  hath  fome  intent. 
That  you  fhall  be  new  chriften'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for,  I  pro- 
teft, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  But,  as  I  can  learn, 
ELe  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams  ;'^ 

3  — — Edward  he  as  true  and  j aft,]  The  meaning  is,  if  Ed- 
ward keeps  his  word.     Johnson. 

May  not  this  mean — If  Edward  hold  his  natural  difpofition 
and  be  true  to  that  }     M.  Mason. 

■♦  He  hearkens  after  prophecies^  and  dreams  5]    From  Holin- 
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And  from  the  crofs-row  plucks  the  letter  Gj 
And  fays — a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  ilfue  dilinherited  fhould  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G,5 
It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he  : 
Thefe,  as  I  learn,  and  fuch  like  toys'^  as  thefe. 
Have  mov'd  his  highnefs  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by 
women  : — 
'Tis  not  the  king,  that  fends  you  to  the  Tower ; 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  fhe. 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.' 

died  :  "^  Some  have  reported  that  the  catife  of  this  nobleman's 
death  rofe  ot"  a  foolirti  prophecie,  which  was,  that  after  king 
Edward  lliould  raign  one  whofe  firft  letter  of  his  name  (hould  be 
a  G  J  wherewith  the  king  and  the  queene  were  fore  troubled, 
and  began  to  conceive  a  grievous  grudge  againft  this  duke,  and 
cotdd  not  be  in  quiet  till  they  had  brought  him  to  his  end.'' 
Philip  de  Comines,  a  contemporary  hiflorian,  fays  that  the  Eng- 
li(h  at  that  time  were  never  unfurnifhed  with  fome  prophecy 
or  other,  by  which  they  accounted  for  every  event.      Malone. 

*  Ami,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  ivith  G,  &c.]     So,  in 
Niccols's  Tragical  Life  and  Death  of'  Richard  III : 
"  By  that  blind  riddle  of  the  letter  G, 
''  George  loft  his  life ;  it  took  effeft  in  me." 

Steevens, 

'^  — - — -toys — ]  Fancies,  freaks  of  imagination.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet,  A61  I.  fc.  iv  : 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  defperation, 

"  Without  more  motive,  into  every  btain."     Reed, 

'  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity  J]  I  have  collated  the 
original  quarto  publiftied  in  1597,  verbatim  with  that  of  1598. 
In  the  firft  copy  this  line  ftands  thus  : 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 
and  fo  undoubtedly  we  fhould  read.     To  temper  is  to  mould,  to 
faftiion.     So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus  ; 

"  And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have, 

"  To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths." 
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Was  it  not  fhe,  and  that  good  man  of  worfhip, 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there/ 
That  made  him  fend  lord  Haltiiigs  to  the  Tower ; 
From  whence  this  prelent  day  he  is  delivered  ? 
We  are  not  fafe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  fafe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  le- 
cure, 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  miflrefs  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  fuppliant 
Lord  Haftings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Glo.  Humbly  complaining  ^  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty, 
ril  tell  you  what, — I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 
The  jealous  o'er- worn  widow,  and  herfelf,' 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen. 
Are  mighty  gollips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  befeech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me; 
His  majefty  hath  ftraitly  given  in  charge. 


In  the  quarto,  I5C;8,  tempts  was  corruptly  printed  inflead  of 
tempers.  The  metre  being  then  defedive,  iLe  editor  of  the 
folio  fupplied  the  defeft  by  rending — 

That  tempts  him  to  tiiis  harjh  extremity.     Malone. 

"  her  brother  there,]   There  is  in  this  place,  according  to 

our  author's  ufnal  practice,  a  diiTyllable.     Malone. 

"Having  no  faith  (as  I  have  top  often  been  obliged  to  fay)  in 
this  dilTyllabical  pronunciacion  of  the  adxcrb — there,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  1  Ihonkl  add  that  IFoodeville  is  really  a  triiyliable,  and  is 
Hill  fo  pronounced  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name.     Stelvens. 

^  Hinnlly  cntnplainivg  &c.]  1  think  thefe  two  lines  might  be 
better  given  to  Clarence.     Johnson. 

'  The  jcclovs  o'er  icorn  widow,  and  herjelf,']  That  is^  the 
Queen  and  Shore,    Johnson. 
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That  no  man  fhall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  fo  ever,  vi^ith  his  brother. 

Glo.  Even  To  ?  an  pieafe  your  worfhip,  Braken- 
bury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  fay : 
We  fpeak  no  treafon,  man  ; — -We  lay,  the  king 
Is  wile,  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  ftruck  in  years  ;-  fair,  and  not  jealous  : — 
We  fay,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot_, 
A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  palling  pleafing  tongue  ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  ^  are  made  gentlefolks  ; 
How  fay  you,  fir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myfelf  have  nought 
to  do.  V 

Glo.  Naught  to  ^o  with  miftrefs  Shore  ?  I  tell 
thee,  fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one^ 
Were  beft  to  do  it  fecretly,  alone.'^ 


*  JVell  ftruck  iyi  years  ;]  This  odd  expreffinn  in  our  language 
was  preceded  by  others  as  uncouth  though  of  a  fimilar  kind. 
Thus,  in  Arthur  Hall's  trauflation  of  the  liill  Book  of  Homer's 
Jltad,  1581  : 

"  In  Grea's  forme,  the  good  handmaid,  nowe  wel  ystept 
in  yeares." 
Again : 

*'  Well  {hot  in  years  he  Jeem'd,"  Sec. 

Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  V.  c.  vi. 
The  meaning  of  neither  is  very  obvious  ;  but  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
obferved  in  his  Elfay  on  The  Fairy  Queen,  by  an  imperceptible 
progreflion  from  one  kindred  fenfe  to  another,  words  at  lengtli 
obtain  a  meaning  entirely  foreign  to  their  original  etymology. 

Steevens. 

^  And  the  queen's  kindred — ]  The  oM  copies  harflily  andun- 
neceflarily  read — 

And  that  the  queen's  &:c,     Steevens. 

*  ' alone.l  Surely  the  adjedive — a/o7ip,  is  an  interpolation, 
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Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Her  hiifband,  knave  : — Would'fl  thou  be- 
tray me  ? 

Brak.  I  befeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and, 
withal, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abje6ls,5  and  muft  obey. 

as  what  the  Duke  is  talking  of,  is  feldom  undertaken  before 
witnefles.     Befides,  this  word  deranges  the  metrCj  which,  with- 
out it,  would  be  regular  : — for  inftance  : 
Were  heft  to  do  itfecretly. 

What  one. 
Ml)  lord  ? 

Her hufband,  knave  : — Would'Jithouletray  me? 

Steevens, 

^  the  rjueen's  abje6ts,]  That  is,  not  the  qaeen'syuhjeSiSi 

whom  iLe  might  proteft,  but  her  abjecis,  whom  fhe  drives  away, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Cafe  is  altered.     How  ?  Ash  Dalio   and  Milo, 
1604  : 

"  This  ougly  objedt,  or  rather  aljeSl  of  nature." 

Henderson"; 
I  cannot  approve  of  Johnfon's  explanation,  Glofter  forms  a 
fubftantive  from  the  adjeftive  abjeSi,  and  ufes  it  to  exprefs  a 
lower  degree  of  fubmillion  than  is  implied  by  the  word  /ulje&, 
which  otherwife  he  would  naturally  have  made  ufe  of.  The 
Queen's  aljecis,  means  the  moft  fervile  of  her  fubjefts,  who  muft 
of  courfe  obey  all  her  commands  ;  which  would  not  be  the  cafe 
of  thofe  whom  fhe  had  driv^en  away  from  her. 

In  a  preceding  page  Glofter  had  laid  of  Shore's  wife — 

"  •!  think,  it  is  our  way, - 

"  If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
"  To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery." 
The  idea  is  the  fame  in  both  places,  though  the  expreflion 
differs. — In  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  oj  his  Humour,  Puntarvolo 
fays  lo  Swift : 

"  I'll  iTiake  thee  ftoop,  thou  a  lje&  F'     M.Mason. 

This  fubftantive  was  not  of  Shakfpeare's  formation.  We  meet 
with  It  in  Pfalm  xxxv,  15  :  "  — yea  the  very  abjetls  came  toge- 
ther againft  me  unawares^  making  mouths  at  me^  and  ceafed  not." 
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Brother,  farewell  :  I  will  unto  the  king; 
And  whatfoever  you  will  employ  ine  in, — 
Were  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow— fifter/ — 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchife  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  difgrace  in  brotherhood, 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 
Clar.  I  know  it  pleafeth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprifonneiit  fliall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  elfe  lie  for  you  :'' 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  muft  perforce;^  flirewell. 

[^Exeunt  Clarence,    BrakeneurYj    and 
Guard. 


Agaiii;,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  21  ft  Book  of  Homer's 
OdyJJeij: 

"  Whither  ?  rogue  !  ahjecl !  wilt  tliou  bear  from  us 
"  That  bow  propos'd  ?" 
Again,    in  the  fame  author's  verfion  of  Homer's  Hymn  to 
Venus  : 

"  That  thou  wilt  never  let  me  live  to  be 
"  An  uhjeci,  after  (o  divine  degree 
"  Taken  in  fortune  ; — "     Steevens. 

*  Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  undozv — zftjier,']  This  is  a  very- 
covert  and  fubtle  manner  of  infinuating  treafon.  The  natural 
expreffion  would  have  been,  were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  wife, 

Jifier.  I  will  folicit  for  you,  though  it  fhould  be  at  the  r xpence 
of  fo  much  degradation  and  conftraint,  as  to  own  the  low-born 
wife  of  King  Edward  for  a  fifter.  But  by  flipping,  as  it  were 
cafually,  widow,  into  the  place  of  wife,  he  tempts  Clarence 
with  an  oblique  propofal  to  kill  the  King.     Johnson. 

King  Edward's  widow  is,  I  believe,  only  an  expreifon  of 
contempt,  meaning  the  tvidow  Grey,  whom  Edward  had  chofen 
for  his  queen.  Glofter  has  already  called  her,  the  jealous  o'er- 
worn  widow.     Steevens. 

' Vie  for  you  ;]   He  means  to  be  ivrprifoned  in  vour  ftead. 

To  lie  was  anciently  to  rejide,  as  appears  by  many  iultaaces  ia 
thefe  volumes.     Reed. 

*  I  muji  perforce ;']  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  "  Patience  per- 
force, is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog,"     Steevens, 
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Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  fhalt  ne^er 
return, 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  ! — I  do  love  thee  fo. 
That  I  will  fhortly  fend  thy  foul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  prefent  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hafting-s  ? 


A'wieT  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord  ! 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain  ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordfhip  brook'd  imprifonment  ? 

Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prifoners 
muft : 
But  I  fhall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  caufe  of  my  imprifonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  fo  fhall  Clarence 
too; 
For  they,  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity,     that   the    eagle    fhould   be 
mew'd,^ 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hast.  No  news  fo  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home ; — 
The  king  is  fickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 
And  his  phyficians  fear  him  mightily. 

-Jhnuld  le  mew'd,]  A  meu'  was  the  place  of  confinement 


where  a  hawk  was  kept  lill  he  had  moulted.     So,  in  Atlumaxar 
"  Stard  iorth,  transform'd  Antonio,  fully  vieio^d 
"  From  brown  foar  feathers  of  dull  yeonifinry, 
"  To  the  glorious  bloom  of  gentry."     Steeyens. 
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Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paulj9  this  news  is  bad  in- 
deed. 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  ^  long, 
And  over-much  confnm'd  his  royal  perfon  ; 
'Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 

Hast.  He  is,= 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  Hastings. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  mult  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  pofthorfe  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  Iteel'd  with  weighty  arguments; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  buftle  in ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngeft  daughter  ;5 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  hufband,  and  her  father  ? 
The  readied  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is — to  become  her  hulband,  and  her  fatlier : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  fo  much  for  love. 
As  for  another  fecret  clofe  intent. 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  mud  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horfe  to  market : 
Clarence  ftill  breathes;  Edward  ftill  lives,  and  reigns; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  muft  I  count  my  gains. 

\_EociL 

'  Now,  ly  Saint  Paul,']  The  folio  reads : 
Noiv,  hy  Saint  John, .     Steevens. 

*  an  evil  diet — ]  i.  e.  a  bad  regiaien.     Steevens. 

*  He  is.]  Sir  Thomas  Haimier  very  properly  completes  this 
broken  verfe,  by  reading — 

He  is,  my  lord.     Steevens. 

^  Warwick's  youngeft  daughter  ;]  See  p.  131 ,  n.  4. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     Another  Street. 

Enter  the  Corpfe  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  borne 
in  an  open  Coffin,  Gentlemen  hearing  Halberds, 
to  guard  it;  and  Lady  Anne  as  mourner. 

Anne.    Set  down,    fet   down    your  honourable 
load, — 
If  honour  may  be  (hrouded  in  a  hearfe, — 
Whilfl:  I  a  while  obfequioufly  lament  ^ 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancafter. — 
Poor  key-cold  5  figure  of  a  holy  king  ! 
Pale  afbes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancoller  ! 
Thou  bloodlefs  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghofi, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  flaughter'd  fon, 
Stabb'd  by  the   felf-fame   hand   that  made   thefe 
wounds ! 


*  obfequioufly  lament — ]    Ohfequiaux,  in  this  inftance, 

jnczus  funereal.     So,  in  Hamlet,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii  : 
"  To  doolfeqidous  ^oicxovf."     Stefveks, 

5  . key-cold — ]  A  key,  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 

metal  of  which  it  is  compofed,  was  anciently  employed  to  ftop 
any  flight  bleeding.  The  epithet  is  common  to  many  old 
writers  ;  among  the  reft,  it  is  ufed  by  Decker  in  his  Satiromajiix, 
ld02  : 

"  — It  is  beft  you  hide  your  head^  for  fear  your  wife  brains 
take  key-cold." 

Again,  in  The  Country  Girl,  by  T.  B.  lG47  : 

"  The  key-cold  figure  of  a  man."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  ftream 
"  He  falls ."     Malone. 


\ 


/ 
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Sow  to  JtlEI^TiX , ^^'J  . 
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Lo,  in  thefe  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helplefs  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 
O,  curfed  be  the  hand  that  made  thefe  holes  ! 
Curfed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Curfed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 
Than  I  can  wifh  to  adders,  fpiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
Whofe  ugly  and  unnatural  afpe6l 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappinefs  !'^ 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miferable  by  the  death  of  him, 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee  ! — 
Come,  now,  toward  Chertfey  with  your  holy  load. 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  ; 
And,  ftill  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 
Reft  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corfe. 

[The  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpjh,  and  advanoe. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corfe,  and  fet  it 
down. 

Anne.   What  black  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend, 
To  ftop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

°  to  his  unhappinefs  !]  i.  e.  difpofitlon  to  mifcnief.     So, 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  :  "  Dieamed  of  ujikappinefs,  and 
waked  herfelf  with  laughing."     Steevens 

See  Vol.  VI.    p.  55,  n.  2  ;    and    Comedy  of  Errors,  A61 IV. 
fc.  iv.     Malone. 
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Glo.  Villains,  fet  down  the  corfe ;  or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
I'll  make  a  coile  of  him  that  difobeys7 

1  Gent.  My  lord,  ftand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 

pafs. 

Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog  !  fland  thou  when  I  com- 
mand : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breaft, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  ftrike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  fpurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldnefs. 

[The  Bearers  Jet  down  the  Coffin. 

j4nne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  ? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt^  thou  dreadful  minifter  of  hell  ! 
Thou  had'fl  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 
His  foul  thou  canft  not  have ;  therefore,  be  gone. 

Glo.  Sweet  faint,  for  charity,  be  not  fo  curft. 

u4nne.  Foul  devil,    for  God's  fake,  hence,   and 
trouble  us  not ; 
For  thou  hall:  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fiird  it  with  curling  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  ;^ — 


'  I'll  mahe  a  cnrfe  of  him  that  difoleys.']   So,  In  Hamlet  : 
"  111  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me."     Johnson. 

*  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  j]  Pattern  is  iiijiance,  or  ex- 
ample.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Legend  of  Lord  Haftings,  MirrourforMagiJlraies, 
1587: 

"  By  this  my  patter7i,  all  ye  peers,  beware."  Malone. 

Holinftied  fays  :  "  The  dead  corps  on  the  Afcenfion  even  was 
conveied  wtth  billes  and  glaives  pompouflie  (if  you  will  call  that 
a  funeral  pompe)  from  the  Tower  to  the  church  of  faint  Paule, 
and  there  laid  on  a  beire  or  coffen  bare-faced  j  the  fame  in  the 


\ 
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O,  gentlemen,  fee,  fee !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afrelli  I?— « 
Bluih,  blufh,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 
For  'tis  thy  prefence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  rnoft  unnatural. 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'ft,  revenge  his  death  ! 
O  earth,    which  this  blood  drink-'lt,    revenge  his 
death ! 


prefence  of  the  beholders  did  bleed  ;  where  It  relied  the  fpace 
of  one  whole  dale.  From  thenfe  he  was  carried  to  the  Black* 
friers,  and  bled  there  likewife;"   inc.     Steevens. 

' fee  !  dead  Henry  s  ivounds 

Open  their  coiigeaCd  mouths,  and  bleed  afreJJi  /]  It  is  a 
tradition  very  generally  received,  that  the  murdered  body  bleeds 
on  the  touch  of  the  murderer.  This  was  fo  murh  believed  by 
Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reafon. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Jrden  of  FeverJJiam,  15Q2  : 

*'  Tlie  more  I  found  his  name,  the  more  he  bleeds : 
"  This  blood  condemns  me,  and  in  gulhing  forth 
"  Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  alks  me  why  I  did  it." 
Again,  in  The  IVidoivs  Tears,  by  Chapman,   l6l2  : 

"The  captain  wiH  affay  an  old  conclulion  often  approved  j 
that  at  the  murderer's  fight  ihe  blood  revives  again  and  boils 
afrerti ;  and  every  wound  has  a  condemning  voice  to  cry  out  guilty 
againil  the  murderer." 

Again,  in  the  46th  Idea  of  Drayton  : 

"  If  the  vile  aifors  of  the  heinous  deed, 
"  Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought, 
"■  Oft  t'hath  been  prov'd  the  breathlefs  corps  will  Heed.'* 
See  alfo  the  7th  article  in  the  tenth  Booke  of  Thomas  Lupton's 
Notable  Thinges,  4to.  bl.  1.  no  date,  p.  255,  &cc. 

Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  this  opinion  feems  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  Swedes,  or  Northern  nations  I'rom  whom  we  de- 
fcend  ;  for  they  pra'5lired  this  method  of  trial  in  dubious  cafes, 
as  appears  fi'om  Pitt's  ^^//cr^,  in  Sweden,  p.  20.     Steevens. 

See  alfo  Demnnohgie,  4to.  16OS,  p.  79;  and  Goi/lart's  Admi' 
rable  and  Memorable  Hijtories,  tranllated  by  Grimefton,  4to. 
1607,  p.  422.     Reed. 
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Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  ftrike  the  murderer 

dead, 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick  ; 
As  thou  doft  Iwallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered  ! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  bleffings  for  curfes. 

u4nne.  Villain,  thou  know'ft  no  law  of  God  nor 
man ; 
No  beaft  fo  fierce,  but  knows  fome  touch  of  pity. 

Glo.  But  I  know   none,    and  therefore  am  no 
beaft. 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  fo  an- 
gry.— 
Vouchfafe,  divine  perfe6lion  of  a  woman. 
Of  thefe  fuppofed  evils,  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumftance,  but  to  acquit  myfelf. 

Anne.  Vouchfafe,  difFus'd  infection  of  a  man,^ 
For  thefe  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumftance,  to  curfe  thy  curfed  felf. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 
Some  patient  leifure  to  excufe  myfelf. 

*  Vouchfafe,  diffus'd  infeSiion  of  a  vian,']  I  believe,  diffused 
in  this  place  iignifies  irregular,  uncouth  ;  fuch  is  its  meaning  in 
other  paffages  of  Shakfpeare.     Johnson. 

Diffused  iifeSiion  of  a  man  may  mean,  thou  that  art  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  peftilence,  that  inleds  the  air  by  its  ditFufion. 
Diffus'd  may,  however,  mean  irregular.  So,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  IVindfor  : 

"  rufh  at  once 

"  With  fome  diff'ufed  fong." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,   l6l7  : 

"  I  have  feen  an  Englifli  gentleman  fo  dcfifed  in  his  futes  ; 
his  doublet  being  for  the  weare  of  Caftile^  his  hofe  for  Venice," 
&c.     Steevens. 
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Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canft  make 
No  excufe  current,  but  to  hang  thyfelf. 

Glo.  By  fuch  defpair,  I  fhould  accufe  myfelf. 

Anne.  And,  by  defpairing,  fhalt  thou  ftand  ex- 
cus'd  ; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyfelf, 
That  didll  unworthy  flaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  flew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead  '.^ 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilidi  flave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  hufband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead;  and  fiain  by  Edward's 
hand. 

Anne.  In  thy  foul's  throat  ^  thou  liefi: ;    queen 
Mai'garet  faw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  fmoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  didil  bend  againft  herbreaft. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  afide  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  fland'rous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt '^  upon  my  guiltlefs  fhoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  waft  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries  : 
Didii  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

'  Why  then,  they  are  vot  dead  :~\  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio 
reads  :   Then  fay,  they  are  notjlain.     Malone, 

•^  thy  foul's  throat — ]  The  folio — thy ybw/ throat. 

Steevens. 

/^  That  laid  their  guilt — ]  The  crime  of  my  brothers.  He 
has  jull  charged  the  murder  of  Lady  Anne's  hulband  upon  Ed- 
ward.    Johnson, 
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Glo.  I  grant  ye.5 

Anne.  Doft  grant  me^  hedge-hog  ?  then,  God 
grant  me  too, 
Thou  may'fl  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
'O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath 
him.^ 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  fhalt  never 
come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  fend  him 
thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place,  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  elfe,  if  you  will   hear  me 

name  it. 
Anne.  Some  dungeon. ? 
Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  reft  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 
lieft! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  fo. 

5  I  grant  ye,]    Read,  to  perfed  the  meafare  : 
I  grant  ye,  yea.     Ritson. 

One  of  the  quartos,  inftead  of — ye,  reads — yea.     Steevens, 

*  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 
Glo.  The  Jitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  &c.]  So,  in  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre,  iQog-. 

"  I'll  do't :  but  yet  flie  is  a  goodly  creature. 

"  Dion.  The  titter  then  the  gods  fliould  have  her." 

Steevens. 
7  Soine  dungeon.']  As  mod  of  the  meafure  tliroughout  this 
fcene  is  regular,  I  cannot  help  fufpeding  that  our  author  origi* 
nally  wrote  : 

Some  dungeon,  perhaps. 

Your  ied-chamler.    Steevens. 
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Olo.  I  know  Co. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — ^ 

To  leafe  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  fomewhat  into  a  flower  method;^ — ■ 
Is  not  the  caufer  of  the  timelefs  deaths 
Of  thele  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward^j 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  waft  the  caufe,  and  moft  accurs'd 
effea.9 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  fleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  fweet  bofom. 

^  a  flower  method;']    As  quick  was  ufed  for Jpriieir/,  fa 

Jlower  was  pat  fox  ferious.     In  the  next  fcene  Lord  Grey  defires 
the  Queen  to — 

"  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words." 

Steevens. 

'  Thou  ivajl  the  caufe,  and  mnjl  accurs'd  effeft.']  Eff'e6l,  for 
executioner.  He  alks,  was  not  the  caufer  as  ill  as  the  execu'^ 
tioner  ?  She  anfwers,  Thou  waft  both.  But,  for  caifer,  ufing 
the  word  caufe,  this  led  her  to  the  word  eff'eB,  for  executioyi,  or 
executiojier.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  troubling  himfelf  with 
nothing  of  this,  will  make  a  line  oratorical  period  of  it : 
Thou  wafl  the  caufe,  and  mofi  accurs'd  the  eff'eSi. 

Warburton. 

I  cannot  but  be  rather  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  opinion  than  Dr. 
Warburton's,  becaufe  effefi  is  ufed  immediately  in  its  common 
fenfe,  in  anfwer  to  this  line.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  obvious  fenfe  is  the  true  one.  So^  in  The  York- 
fhire  Tragedy,   16O8  : 

"  thou  art  the  caufe, 

"  Eff'eFty  quality,  property ;  thou,  thou." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II :   "I  have  read  the  caufe  of 
his  effecis  in  Galen." 

Again,  in  Sidneys  Arcadia,  Book  II  : 

"  Both  caufe,  effeSi,  beginning,  and  the  end, 
"  Are  all  in  me."     Steevens. 

Our  author,  I  think,  in  another  place  ufes  effeSi,  for  efficient 
caufe.     Malone. 

Vol.  XIV.  U 
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j4nne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
Thefe  nails  fhould  rend  that  beauty  from  myx:heeks. 

Glo.  Thefe  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck, 
You  fnould  not  blemifli  it,  if  I  ftood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  fun, 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

jiNNE.  Black  night  o'erfhade  thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curfe  not  thyfelf,   fair  creature;  thou  art 
both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee, 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  moft  unnatural, . 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  juft  and  reafonable. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  hufband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  hulband. 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  hulband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 
earth. 

Glo.  He  lives,    that  loves  you  better   than  he 
could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.   The  felf-fame  name,    but  one  of   better 
nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here  :  [^Shefpits  at  him.~\  Why 

doft  thou  fpit  a-t  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poifon,   for  thy 
fake! 
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Glo.  Never  came  poifon  from  fo  fweet  a  place. 
Anne.  Never  hung  poifon  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  fight !   thou  doft  infe6l  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  fweet  lady,  have  infe6ted  mine. 

Anne.  'Would  they  were  bafiliiks,  to  ftrike  thee 
dead ! ' 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death.* 


^  'JVbuld  they  were  h^^xW^s,  to  Jlr  ike  thee  dead  f]  "Among 
the  lerpents  the  Bajilijke  doth  infe6te  and  kill  people  with  his 
looke."  Summary  of  Secret  JFbnders,  &c.  bh  1.  by  John  Aldaj> 
no  date.     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  Make  me  not  fighted  like  the  bafiUlk  j 
"  I  have  look'd  on  thoufimds,  who  have  fped  the  better 
"  By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  fo." 
See  alfo.  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  281,  n.  1. 

Malone. 
In   Cornucopia,    &rc.   \5Q6,    Sign.  B.  4  :    "  The  eye  of  the 
Bajilijke  is  fo  odious  to  man,  that  it  fleeth  man  before  he  come 
nere  him,  even  by/  looking  upon  him."     Reed. 

*  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death.]   In  imitation  of  this 

paflage,  and,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  thoufand  more.  Pope  writes  : 

"  • -a  living  death  I  bear, 

"  Says  Dapperwit,  and  funk  befide  his  chair." 

Johnson. 

The  fame  conceit  occurs  in  The  trimming  of  Thomas  Nafli, 
J  597  '•  "  How  happy  the  rat,  caught  in  a  trap,  and  there  dies 
a  living  death  9" 

Again,  in  Phineas  Fletcher's,  Locufts,  or  ApoUyoniJis,  4to. 
1627: 

"  It  lives,  yet's  death  :  it  pleafes  full  of  paine  ; 
"  Monfter  !  ah  who,  who  can  thy  beeing  faigne  ? 
"■  Thou   fhapelefle  Ihape,    live   death,    paine  plealing, 
fervile  raigne."     Steevens. 

So,  in  Watfon's  Sonnets,  printed  about  1580  : 
,  "  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fagred  griefe, 

"  A  living  death,  an  ever-dying  life." 
We  have  again  the  fame  expreflion  in  Fe7nis  and  Adonis : 
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Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait 

tears, 
Sham'd  their  afpeds  with  ftore  of  childifli  drops : 
Thefe  eyes,  which-never  fhed  remorleful  tear,^ — 
Not,  when  my  father  4  York  and  Edward  wept, 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
When  black-fac'd  Chiford  fhook  his  fword  at  him : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  fad  ftory  of  my  father's  death ; 
And  twenty  times  made  paufe,  to  fcb,  and  weep. 
That  all  the  ftanders-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedafh'd  with  rain  :   in  thiit  fad  time. 
My  manly  eyes  did  fconi  an  hurjible  tear  ;5 
And  what  thefe  forrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  fu'd  to  friend,  nor  enemy  ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  fweet  foothing  word;^ 

"  For  I  have  heard  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  death, 
"  That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath." 

Malone. 
'   Thefe  eyes,  ivhich  never  ^c."]  The  twelve  following  beau- 
tiful lines  added  after  the  firft  editions.     Pope. 

They  were  added  with  many  more.     Johnson. 

.■*  Not,  when  my  father — ]  The  old  copies  read — No,  when, 
&c.  The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  I  am  not  fure  that 
it  is  neceflary. 

This  doubt  derives  ftrength  from  a  fubfequent  paffage  : 

"■  Duch.  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  fince  laft  I  faw  him. 
"  Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  wo."     Malone. 

5  My  manly  eyes  didfcorn  &c.]  Heie  is  an  apparent  refer- 
ence to  King  'Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Act  II.  fc.  i.    See  p.  52,  n.  5. 

Steevens. 

^  fweet  ioot\\mg  word -S]    Thus  the  quarto,  15QS.     The 

folio  has — fweet fmoo thing  word.     Malone. 

Smooth  is,  probably,  the  true  reading.  So  again,  p.  301, 
line  ult : 

"  Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmooth,  deceive,  and  cog." 
See  alTo,  Pericles,  A6ll.fc.  ii.     Steevens. 
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But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposM  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  fues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
fpeak.  [^^he  looks  fcornfalhj  at  him. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  luch  fcorn  ;   for  it  was  made 
For  killing,  lady,  not  for  fuch  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  !   here  I  lend  thee  this  fharp-pointed  fword  ; 
Which  if  thou  pleafe  to  hide  in  this  true  brealt, 
And  let  the  foul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  llroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[//e  lays  his  Breaft  open ;  Jlie  offers  at  it  with 
his  Sword. 
Nay,  do  not  paufe  ;   for  I  did  kill  king  Henry  ; — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  ">  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  defpatch  ;  'twas  I  that  llabb'd  young  Ed- 
ward ; — 

^She  again  offers  at  his  Breajl. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  fet  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the  Sword. 
Take  up  the  fword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.    Arife,    diflembler :    though   I   wifh  thy 
^  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myfelf,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love ; 
To  both  their  deaths  fhalt  thou  be  acceflary. 


'  But  'twas  thy  leauty  — ]  Shakfpeare  countenances  tlie  ob- 
fervation,  that  no  woman  can  ever  be  offended  with  the  mention 
of  her  beauty,    Johnson. 
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Anne.  I  would,  I  knew  thv  heart. 

Glo.  'Tis  fiigur'd  in 

My  tongue. 

Anne.         I  fear  me,  both  are  falfe. 

Glo.  Then  man 

Was  never  true.^ 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  fword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  fhall  you  know 

Hereafter. 

Glo,         But  fhall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men, 

I  hope,  live  fo. 

Glo.  Vouchfafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  Ring. 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  ring  encompaffeth  thy  finger. 
Even  fo  thy  breaft  enclofeth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  fervant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  doft  confirm  his  happinefs  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  pleafe  you  leave  thefe  fad  de- 
ligns 
To  him  that  hath  more  caufe  ?  to  be  a  mourner. 


®  Then  mmi 

Was  never  tnie.']     Old  copy— » 
Then  never  man  was  true. 
For  the  fake  of  meafure^  I  have  hazarded  this  flight  tranfpofi- 
tion.     Steevens, 

^' more  caufe — ]    The  folio — ffzq/?  caufe.     Steevens. 
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And  prefently  repair  to  Crofby-place:' 
Where — after  I  have  folemnly  interr'd, 
At  Chertfey  monaft'ry  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, — 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  -  fee  you  : 
For  divers  unknown  realbns,  I  beieech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me 
too, 
To  fee  you  are  become  fo  penitent. — 
Treliel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  'Tis  more  than  you  deleiTC : 

But,  fince  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you. 
Imagine  I  have  faid  farewell  already. 3 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anj^'e,  ^'ressel,  «72f/ Berkley. 

^  Crofby-pZflct' :]  A  houle  near  Bifliopfgate  Street^  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Glofter.     Johnson. 

Crojby-Place  Is  now  Crr/^'/'vy-lquare  in  Bifliopfgate  Street ;  part 
of  the  houfe  is  yet  remaining,  and  is  a  meeting  place  for  aprelby- 
terian  congregation.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

This  magnificent  houfe  was  built  in  the  year  1466,  by  Sir 
John  Crolby,  grocer  and  woohnan.  He  died  in  1475.  The  an- 
cient hall  of  this  fabrick  is  ftill  remaining,  though  divided  by  an 
additional  floor,  and  incumbered  by  modern  galleries,  having 
been  converted  into  a  place  of  worfliip  for  Antinomians,  &:c. 
The  upper  part  of  it  is  now  the  warehoufe  of  an  eminent  Packer. 

Sir  J,  Crofby's  tomb  is  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St. 
Helen  the  Great.     Steevens. 

*  — —  with  all  expedient  duty  — ]   See  Vol.  XI.  p.  41 ,  n.  6. 

Malone. 

'  Imagine  I  have  faid  farewell  already.']  Gibber,  who  altered 

King  Richard  III.  for  the  ftage,  was  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of 

the  ridiculoufnefs  and  improbability  of  this  fcene,  that  he  thought 

himfelf  obliged  to  make  TrelT'el  fay  : 

When  future  chronicles  Jhall  fpeak  of  this, 
They  ivill  he  thought  romance,  not  hijtory. 
Thus  alio,   in  Twelfth-Night,  where  Fabian  obferving  the 
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Glo.  Take  up  the  corfe,  lirs. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertfey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  NOj    to   White-Friars ;    there  attend   my 
coming. 

\^Exeunt  the  reft,  ivlth  the  Corfe. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I'll  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !   I,  that  kilPd  her  hufband,  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremeit  hate  ; 
With  curfes  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witnefs  of  her  hatred  by; 
With  God,   her  confeience,  and  thefe  bars  againft 

me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  fuit  withal, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  diflembling  looks. 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing  ! 


C  ondu6t  of  Malvolio,  fays  :   "  If  this  were  played  upon  a  ftagc 
now,  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  nation." 

From  an  account  of  our  late  unfuccefsful  embalTy  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  a  fcene  of  equal  abfur- 
dity  was  reprefented  in  a  theatre  at  Tien-fing  :  "  One  of  the 
dramas,  particularly,  attracted  the  attention  of  thofe  who  recol- 
le6ted  fcenes,  fomewhat  fimilar,  upon  the  Englifli  ftage.  The 
piece  reprefented  an  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Emprefs  living  in 
fupreme  felicity,  when,  on  a  fudden,  his  fubjefts  revolt,  a  civil 
war  enfues,  battles  are  fought,  and  at  lall  the  arch-rebel,  who 
was  a  general  of  cavalry,  overcomes  his  fovereign,  kills  him 
With  his  own  hand,  and  routs  the  imperial  army.  The  captive 
Emprefs  then  appears  upon  th.e  ftage  in  all  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
naturally  refulting  from  the  lofs  of  her  hutband  and  of  her  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  the  apprehenfion  for  that  of  her  honour.  Whilft 
ihe  is  tearing  her  hair,  and  rending  the  Ikies  with  her  complaints, 
the  conqueror  enters,  approaches  her  with  refpeft,  addrelfes  her 
in  a  gentle  tone,  foothes  her  forrows  with  his  compaflion,  talks 
of  love  and  adoration,  and  like  Richard  the  Third,  with  Lady 
Anne  in  Shakfpeare,  prevails  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  on  the 
Chinefe  Princefs  to  dry  up  her  tears,  to  forget  her  deceafed  con- 
fort,  and  yield  to  a  confoiing  wooer."     Steevens. 
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Hal 

Hath  {he  forgot  already  th-at  brave  prince, 

Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I  fome  three  months  lince^ 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewkfbury  ?'^ 

A  Tweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 

Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,^ 

Young,  valiant,  wife,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, ^ — 

The  fpacious  world  cannot  again  afford  : 

And  will  the  yet  abafe  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  fvveet  prince. 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 


■*  ~—  wliom  I,  fume  three  inonthsjince, 

Stalb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Teu'kslury  ?]  Here  we  have 
the  exa*^  time  of  this  fcene  aicertained,  namely  Auguft  147 ] . 
King  Edward,  however,  ;s  in  the  fecond  A61  introduced  dying. 
That  King  died  in  April  1483  ;  fo  there  is  an  interval  between 
this  and  the  next  Aft  of  almoA  twelve  years.  Clarence,  who  is 
reprefented  in  the  preceding  fcene  as  committed  to  the  Tower 
before  the  burial  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  in  fa 61  not  confined 
nor  put  to  death  till  feven  years  afterwards^  March,  1477-8. 

Malone. 

^  Frnni'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,']  i.  e.  when  nature  was 
in  a  prodigal  or  lavifh  mood.     Warburton. 

^  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,']  Of  the  degree  of  royalty 

belonging  to  Henry  the  Sixth  there  could  be  no  doubt,  nor  could 
Richard  have  mentioned  it  with  any  fuch  hefitation  ;  he  could 
not  indeed  very  properly  allow  him  royalty.  I  believe  we  ihould 
read  : 

and,  no  douht,  right  \oja\. 

That  is,  true  to  her  bed.  He  enumerates  the  reafons  for 
•which  (he  (hould  love  him.  He  vi'as  young,  wife,  and  valiant ; 
thefe  were  apparent  and  indifputabie  excellencies.  He  then 
mentions  anot'ier  not  lefs  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  wife,  but 
which  he  had  lefs  opportunity  of  knowing  with  ceitainty,  a)id, 
no  doubt,  right  loyal.     Johnson. 

Richard  is  not  fpeaking  of  King  Henry,  but  of  Edward  his 
fon,  whom  he  means  to  reprefent  as  full  of  all  the  noble  pro- 
perties of  a  king.  No  douit,  right  royal,  may,  however,  be 
ironically  fpoken,  alluding  to  the  incontinence  of  Margaret,  his 
mother.     Steevens. 
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On  me,  whofe  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misfhapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,^ 

I  do  miltake  my  perfon  all  this  wliile : 

Upon  my  life,  fhe  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myfelf  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man.^ 

ril  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glafs  ; 

And  entertain  a  fcore  or  two  of  tailors. 

To  ftudy  fafhions  to  adorn  my  body  : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myfelf, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  fome  little  coll. 

But,  firft,  I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave  ;9 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  fun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glafs, 

That  I  may  fee  my  fhadow  as  I  pals.  \_Exit. 

'  ——a  leggarly  denier,]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
French  fous,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  ulual  requeit  of  a 
beggar.  So,  in  The  Cunning  Northerne  Beggar,  bl.  1.  an  aa- 
cient  ballad  : 

"  For  ftill  will  I  cry,  good  your  worfhip,  good  fir, 
"  Beftow  one  poor  denier.  Sir."     Steevens. 

'  a  marvellous  proper  mora.]    Marvellous  is  here  ufed 

adverbially.  Proper  in  old  language  was  handjhvie.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  248,  n.  1.     Malone. 

'  ■///  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave ;]  In  is  here  ufed  for 

into.     Thus,  in  Chapnoan's  verfion  of  the  24th  Iliad  : 

"  • Mercarie  (hall  guide 

"  His  palTage,  till  the  prince  be  neare.     And  (he  gone) 

let  him  ride 
"  Refolv'd,  ev'n  in  Achilles  tent."     Stejevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Qween  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers^  and  Lord 

GHEY. 

Rir.  Have  patience,  madam  ;  there's  no  doubt, 
his  majefty 
Will  foon  recover  his  accuftom'd  health. 

Grey.    In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worfe  : 
Therefore,  for  God's  fake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of 
me? 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.   The  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord  includes  all 
harms. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  blefs'd  you  with  a  goodly 
fon, 
To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trufl:  of  Richard  Glofler, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Mir.  Is  it  concluded,  he  fhall  be  prote(9:or  ? 

Q.  Eltz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet  :^ 
But  fo  it  mull:  be,  if  the  king  mifcarry. 

'  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet ;]  Determ'tnd  fignifies 
the  final  conclufion  of  the  will :  concluded,  what  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  reafon  of  fome  adc,  coiifequent  on  the  final  judgment. 

Warbubtox. 
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Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Gret.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 
Stanley.^ 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace  1 

Stan.  God  make  your  majefty  joyful  as  you  have 
been  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  countefs  Richmond,^  good  my  lord 
of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  fcarcely  fay — amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithftanding  fhe's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  afiur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  befeech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  llanders  of  her  falle  accufers  ; 
Or,  if  flie  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  vveaknefs,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  ficknefs,  and  no  grounded  malice. 


*  Here  come  the  lords  of  Biich'nigham  ayid  Stanley.']  [Old 
copies — Derby P^  This  is  a  blunder  of  inadvertence,  which  has 
run  through  the  whole  chain  of  impreflions.  It  could  not  Avell 
be  original  in  Shakfpeare,  who  was  moft  minutely  intimate  with 
his  hiftory,  and  the  intermarriages  of  the  nobility.  The  perfou 
here  called  Derby,  was  Tliomas  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Steward  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth's  houfliold.  But  this  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley  was  not  created  Earl  of  Derby  till  after  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  ;  and  accordingly,  afterwards,  in  the  fourth 
and  tiflh  Afts  of  this  play,  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth- field, 
he  is  every  where  called  Lord  Stanley.  This  fufficiently  juflifies 
the  change  I  have  made  in  his  title.     Theobald. 

^  The  countefs  Richmond,']  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Beau- 
fort, firft  Duke  of  Somerset.  After  the  death  of  htr  firft  huf- 
band,  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to  King 
Henry  VL  by  whom  (he  had  only  one  fon,  afterwards  King 
Henry  VII.  flie  married  firft  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle  to  Huni" 
phrcy  Duke  of  Buckingham.     Malone. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 

Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  viiiting  his  majefty. 

Q.  Eliz.   What  likelihood  of    his  amendment, 
lords  ? 

Buck.  Madam,    good   hope;    his  grace   fpeaks 
cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health  !  Did  you  con- 
fer with  him  ? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam  :  he  defires  to  make  atone- 
ment 
Between  the  duke  of  Glofter  and  your  brothers. 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  fent  to  warn  them  4  to  his  royal  prefence. 

Q.  Eliz.  'Would  all  were  well  !— But  that  will 
never  be ; — 
I  fear,  our  happinefs  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gho ST EB.,  Hastings,  ct^c?  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure 
it:— 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king, 
That  I,  forfooth,  am  ftern,  and  love  them  not  ? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  fuch  diflentious  rumours. 
Becaufe  I  cannot  flatter,  and  fpeak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 

*  to  warn  them—']     i.  e.  to  fumm on.      So^  In  Julius 

Coefar : 

'^  They  mean  to  warn  us  at  PMlippi  here."     Steevbns, 
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Duck  with  French  nods  and  apifh  courtefy,^ 
I  muft  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  limple  truth  mull  be  abus'd 
By  filken,  fly,  infinuating  Jacks  ?*^ 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  prefence  fpeaks  your 
grace  ? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  haft  nor  honefty,  nor  grace. 
When   have   I   injur'd    thee  ?     when   done    thee 

wrong  ? — 
Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  fadlion  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !   His  royal  grace, — 
Whom  God  preferve  better  than  you  would  wifh  !— 
Cannot  be  quiet  fcarce  a  breathing-while, 
But  you  muft  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints.' 

Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Glofter,    you  miftake   the 
matter : 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  difpofition, 

^ /peak  fair. 

Smile  in  men  s  faces,  fmooth,  deceive,    and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apifJi  courtefy,']  An  importation 
of  artificial  manners  feems  to  have  afForded  our  ancient  poets  a 
never  failing  topick  of  inveftive.     So,  in  yl  tragical  Difcourfe  of 
the  Haplefje  Mans  Life,  by  Churchyard,   1593  : 

"   We  make  a  legge,  and  kilTe  the  hand  withall, 

"  (A  French  deuice,  nay  fure  a  Spanifh  tricke) 

"  And  fpeake  in  print,  and  fay  loe  at  your  call 

••  I  will  remaine  your  owne  both  dead  and  quicke. 

"  A  courtier  fo  can  give  a  lobbe  a  licke, 

"  And  drefs  a  dolt  in  mot'.ey  for  a  while, 

*'  And  fo  in  fleeue  at  filly  woodcocke  fmile." 

STEEVtNS. 

•  ififinuating  Jacks  ?]     See  Vol.  VI,  p.  18,  n.  8. 

Malone. 

T  with  lewd  co  nip  lain  Is.']   Lewd,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 

fignifies  rude,  ignorant ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laewede,  a 
Laick.  Chaucer  often  ufes  the  word  lewd,  both  for  a  laick  and 
an  ignorant  perfon.  See  Ruddiman's  Gloflary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
las's tranllation  of  the  :^ncid.     Steevens. 
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And  not  provok'd  by  any  fuitor  elfe  ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  a6tion  (hows  itfelf, 
Againft  my  children,  brothers,  and  myfelf. 
Makes  him, to  fend  ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,^  and  {o  remove  it. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell  ; — The  world  is  grown  fo  bad. 
That  wrens  may  preyS"  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,' 
There's  many  a  gentle  perfon  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloiler  ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends  ; 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need 
of  you  : 
■Our  brother  is  imprifon'd  by  your  means, 
Myfelf  diigrac'd,  and  the  nobility 

*  of  your  ill-zvill,  &c.]  This  line  is  reftored  from  the 

firft  edition.     Pope. 

By  the  firfl  edition  Mr.  Pope,  as  appears  from  his  Table  of 
Editions,  means  the  quarto  of  I598.  But  that  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  quartos  read — and  to  remove.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Steevens.     The  folio  has  only — 

"  Makes  him  to  fend,  that  he  may  learn  the  ground — ." 

Here  clearly  a  line  was  omitted  :  yet  had  there  been  no  quarto 
copy,  it  would  have  been  thought  hardy  to  fupply  the  omiffion  : 
but  of  all  the  errors  of  the  prefs  omhiion  is  the  moft  frequent ; 
and  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  thele  lacuna  exift  only  in 
the  imagination  of  editors  and  commentators.     Maloxe. 

'  may  prey — ]     The  quarto  159S,  and  the  folio  read— ' 

make  prey.     The  correftion,  which  all  the  modern  editors  have 
adopted,  is  taken  from  the  quarto,  10O2.     Malone. 

^  S'nice  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,']  This  proverbial  ex- 
preflion  at  once  demoni^rates  the  origin  of  the  term  Jack  fo  often 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  It  means  one  of  the  very  lowefi:  clafs  of 
people,  among  whoni  this  name  is  of  the  moft  ccinmou  and 
familiar  kind .     Do u c e . 
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Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  enoble  thofe 
That  fcarce,  fome  two  days  fince,    were  worth  a 
noble. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him,  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful 
height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
I  never  did  incenfe  his  majefty 
Againft  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earneft  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  Ihameful  injury, 
Fallely  to  draw  me  in  thefe  vile  fufpedls. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  canie 
Of  my  lord  Haflings'  late  imprifonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord  ;  for 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers  ? — why,  who  knows 
not  fo  ? 
She  may  do  more,  fir,  than  denying  that : 
Shfe  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  thofe  honours  on  your  high  defert. 
What  may  flienot?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  mayfhe,— « 

Rir.  What,  marry,  may  fhe  ? 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  fhe  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handfome  flripling  too  : 
I  \\\s,  your  grandam  had  a  worfer  match. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lord  of   Glolter,  I  have  too  long 
borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  feoffs  : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majefty, 
Of  thofe  grofs  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  fervant-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition— 
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Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  I'poken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1  MuRD.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  ftand 
to  prate, 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  afTur'd, 
We  go  to  life  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-ftones,  when  fools'  eyes 
drop  tears  :^ 
I  like  you,  lads ; — about  your  bufinefs  ftraight ; 
Go,  go,  defpatch, 

1  MuRD.  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[_Exeu'}it* 


SCENE  IV. 

^hefafne.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Clarence  and   Brakenbury. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar.  O,  I  have  pafs'd  a  miferable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  lights,*^ 
That,  as  I  am  a  chriftian  faithful  man,^ 
I  would  not  fpend  another  fuch  a  night. 


'  Your  eyes  drop  miU-fiones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears :']  This, 
I  believe,  is  a  proverbial  expreffion.  It  is  ufed  again  in  the  tra* 
gedy  of  Ccpjhr  and  Pompey,  1607  : 

"  Men  s  eyes  muft  mill-Jlones  drop,  when  fools  ilied  tears." 

Steevens. 
*  So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  fights,']    Thus  the  loiio. 
The  quarto,   I598  : 

"  So  full  of  ugly  fights,  of  ghaftly  dreams."    Malone, 

'  faithful  mari)']  Not  an  infidel.     Johitson'. 

Vol.  XIV.  Y 
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Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  difmal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  crofs  to  Burgundy  ;* 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Glofler  : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  Eng- 

Jand, 
And  cited  up  a  thoufand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Glofter  ftumbled ;  and,  in  fallingy 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  ftay  him,  over-board, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord  !   methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noife  of  water  in  mine  ears  !^ 

^  to  Burgundy  ;]  Clarence  was  defirous  to  affift  his  fifter 

Margaret  againft  the  French  King,  who  invaded  her  jointure- 
lands  after  the  death  of  her  hulband,  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Nancy,  in  January  1476-7. 
Ifabel  the  wife  of  Clarence  being  then  dead,  (taken  off  by  poifon, 
adminiftered  by  the  Duke  of  Gloller,  as  it  has  been  conje6lured,) 
he  wiflied  to  have  married  Mary  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  the  match  was  oppofed  by  Edward, 
who  hoped  to  have  obtained  her  for  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Rivers  ;  and  this  circumftance  has  been  fuggefted  as  tlie  principal 
caufe  of  the  breach  between  Edward  and  Clarence.  Mary  of 
Burgundy  however  chofe  a  hufband  for  herfelf,  having  married 
in  Augull,  1477,  Maximilian,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 

Malone. 

'  What  dreadful  noife  of  water  ira  mine  ears  /]  See  Mr. 
Wafton's  note  on  Milton's  Lycidas,  v,  157.  IMilton's  Poevis^ 
fecond  edit.  1791.     Steevens. 
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What  fights  of  ugly  death  3  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought,  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thouland  men,  that  tithes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Ineftimable  ttones,  unvalued  jewelsj'f 
All  fcatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  fkulls  ;  and,  in  thofe  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  fcorn  of  eyes,)  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  the  flimy  bottom  ?  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  fcatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  fuch  leifure  in  the  time  of  deaths 
To  gaze  upon  thefe  fecrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought,  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  ftrive 
To  yield  the  gholt :  but  flill  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  foul,^  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  leek  the  empty,  vaft,  and  wand'ring  air  ;7 


^   IVhatJights  of  ugly  death  — ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto 
has — What  ugly  fights  of  death.     Malone. 

*  Ineftimablejiones,  unvalued ^ezi^'e/v,]    Unvalued  hhtxtnftdi 
for  inualuable.     So,  in  Lovelace'.^  Pnjthumous  Poems,  \Q5Q  : 

"  iht  unvalew'd  rohe  (he  wore, 

"  Made  infinite  lay  lovers  to  adore."     Malone. 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  firfl:  Iliad  : 

" to  buy, 

"  For  prefents  of  unvalued  price,  his  daughter's  llbertie." 
Again,  in  the  15lh  Iliad: 

"  Still  fliaking  Jove's  unvalewed  fhield, — ."     Steevens. 

^  TAfl^  woo'd  thejlimy  lottom—']    By  feeming  to  gaze  upon 
it  i  or,  as  we  now  fay,   lo  agle  it.     Johnson. 

^  Kept  in  myjoulfl  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio — Slopt  in. 

Malone, 

'  To  feek  the  empty,  vajl,  and  waridWing  air  j]  Perhaps  we 
{hould  point  thus  : 

To  feek  the  empty  vafi,  and  wand'ring  air. 
that  is,  to  feek  the  immenfe  vacuity.     Faji  is  ufed  by  our  au- 
thor as  a  fubftantive  in  other  places.     See  Vol.  IX.  p.  214,  n.  3, 

Y2 
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But  fmother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk,^ 
Which  almoft  burft  to  belch  it  in  the  fea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  fore  agony  ? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after 
life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul ! 
I  pafs'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  9  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  ftranger  foul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
Who  cry'd  aloud, — fV hat  J  courge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falfe  Clarence  ? 
And  fo  he  vanifh'd :  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  (hadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood;'  and  hefhriek'd  out  aloud,-— 


Seeli  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1598  ;  the  folio  h^sjind. 

Malone. 

empty,  vaft,  and  wand'ring  air  ;]    FaJI,  is  wajie,  defo' 

late — vojiuni  per  inane.     Steevens. 

'  uithin  my  panting  bulk,]   Bulk  is  often  ufed  by  Shak- 

fpeare  and  his  contemporaries  for  body.     So  again,  in  Hamlet : 
''  it  did  ieem  to  fhatter  all  his  bulk, 


"  And  end  his  being."     Malone. 

Bouke  is  ufed  for  the  trunk  of  the  body,  by  Chaucer  in  tlie 
Knightes  Tale,  2/48  : 

"  The  clotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
"  Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft." 

Bouk  (i.  e.  bulk)  is  from  the  Saxon  buce,  venter.  Steevens. 

'  — —  gnxn  ferryman  — ]  The  folio  rezdis— four  ferrj'^man. 

Steevens, 
*  with  bright  hair 

Dabbled  in  blood ;]  Lee  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  his 
Mithridates,  A6i  IV,  fc.  i : 

"  I  flept ;  but  oh,  a  dream  fo  full  of  terror, 
'^  The  pale,  the  trembling  midnight  ravifher 
''  Ne'er  faw,  when  cold  Lacretia's  mourning  Ihadow 
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Clarence  is  eome^ — -falf^i   J^^^^i^gj  perjurd   Cla- 
rence,'— 
That  ftahb"  d  me  in  the  field  by  Teivhjhury  ; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments  ! — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,^  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noife, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  feafon  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell  ; 
Such  terrible  impreffion  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No   marvel,   lord,    though  it  affrighted 
you  ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  thefe  things, — 
That  now  give  evidence  againft  my  foul, — 
For  Edward's   fake ;    and,    fee,    how  he   requites 
me  I — 


"  His  curtains  drew,  and  lafh'd  him  in  his  eyes 
"  With  her  bright  trejjbs,  dallied  in  her  Hood." 

Steeve-ns, 

^  fleeting,  perjurd  Clarence,']     Fleeting  is  the  fame  as 

changing Jides.     Johnson. 


Soj  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  now  ihe  fleeting  moon 

"  No  planet  is  of  mine." 
Clarence  broke  his  oath  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  joined 
the  army  of  his  brother  King  Edward  IV.     See  p,  178. 

SxEEVENSi 

'  a  legion  of  foul  Jiends 

Environ'd  me,  &c.]  Milton  feems  to  have  thought  on  this 
paflage  where  he  is  defcriblng  the  midnight  fuiferings  of  Our 
Saviour,  in  the  4th  Book  of  Paradife  Regain'd  : 

"  nor  yet  ftay'd  the  terror  there, 

■  "  Infernal  ghofts,  and  hellifh  furies,  round 
"    Environ'd   thee,    fome   howl'd,    fome  yell'd,    fome 
fliriek'd — ■,"     Steevens. 

Ys 
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0  God  !   if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thee,* 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  mildeecls, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone  : 

O,  Tpare  my  guiltlef^  wife,^  and  my  poor  children! — - 

1  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  flay  b)  me  ;^ 
My  foul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  fleep. 

Brak.    I   will,  my  lord;  God  give  your  grace 
good  rell ! — 
[Clarence  repofes  himfelf  on  a  Chair, 
Sorrow  breaks  feafons,^  and  repofiiig  houi\s. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Prmces  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  ;^ 

*  0  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  &c  ]  The  four  following  lines 
Jiave  been  added  fince  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

They  are  found  in  the  folio,  but  not  in  the  quarto.  Malone. 

s  my  guiltlefs  wife,']    The  wife  of  Clarence  died  before 

he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  See  p.  322,  n.  1. 

Malone, 

*  I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  &c.]  So  the  quarto,  1598.  The 
folio  reads ; 

"  Keeper,  I  pr'ythee,  fit  by  me  a  while."     Malone. 

'  Sorrow  breaks  feqfons,  &c.]  In  the  common  edition*,  the 
Keeper  is  made  to  hold  the  dialogue  with  Clarence  till  this  line. 
And  here  Brakenbury  enters,  pronouncing  thefe  words  ;  which 
feem  to  me  a  refleftion  naturally  refulting  from  the  foregoing  con- 
verfation,  and  therefore  continued  to  be  fpolsen  by  the  fame 
perfon,  as  it  is  accordingly  in  the  firfl  edition.     Pope. 

The  Keeper  introduced  in  the  quarto  1508,  w^as,  in  fa6l, 
Brakenbury,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  therefore  that  the  text,  which  is  regulated  according  to 
the  quarto,  is  right,     Malone, 

^  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ;]  The  firft  line  may 
be  underftood  in  this  fenfe.  The  glories  of  princes  are  nothing 
more  than  empty  titles :  but  it  would  more  imprefs  tlie  purpofe 
of  the  fpeaker,  and  correfpond  better  with  the  following  lines, 
if  it  were  read  : 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  troubles.  Johnson. 
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And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  refllefs  cares  r^ 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 


Enter  the  Two  Murderers. 

1  MuRD.  Ho  !  who's  here  ? 

Brak.  What  would'ft  thou,  fellow  ?    and  how 
cam'fl  thou  hither  ? 

1  MuRD.  I  would  fpeak  with  Clarence,    and  I 
came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,  fo  brief? 

2  MuRD.  O,  fir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than  te- 

dious : — 
liCt  him  fee  our  commiffion  ;  talk  no  more.' 

[^  Paper  is  delivered  to  Brakenbury,  tvho 
reads  it. 

Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands  ; — 
I  will  not  reafon  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Becaufe  I  will  be  guiltlefs  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys  ;^ — there  fits  the  duke  afleep  : 

'  for  unfelt  imaginations. 

They  often  feel  a  world  ofrejllefs  cares  .•]  They  often  fufFer 
real  miferies  for  imaginary  and  unreal  gratifications.  Johnson. 

^  Let  him  fee  our  commij/ion  ;  &c.]  Thus  the  fecond  folio. 
Other  copies,  with  meafure  equally  defeftive — 

"  Show  him  our  commiflion,  talk  no  more." 

Steevens. 
^  Here  are  the  keys ;  &c.]     So  the  quarto,   15Q3.     The  folio 
reads  : 

"  There  lies  the  duke  afleep,  and  there  the  keys." 

Malone, 

y4 
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I'll  to  the  king ;  and  fignify  to  him, 

That  thus  I  have  refign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1  MuRD.  You  may,  fir  ;  'tis  a  point  of  wifdom  ; 
Fare  you  well.  \_Ejcit  Brakenbury. 

2  MuRD.  What,  fhall  we  Itab  him  as  he  lleeps  ? 

1  MuRD.  No  ;  he'll  fay,  'twas  done  cowardly, 
when  he  wakes. 

2  MuRD.  When  he  wakes !  why,  fool,  he  fhall 
never  wake  until  the  great  judgment  day. 

1  MuRD.  Why,  then  he'll  fay,  we  ftabb'd  him 
fleeping. 

2  MuRD.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment, 
hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorfe  in  me. 

1  MuRD.  What  ?  art  thou  afraid  ] 

2  MuRD.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for 
it ;  but  to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the 
which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  MuRD.  I  thought,  thou  had'ft  been  refolute. 

2  MuRD.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  MuRD.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Glofler,  and 
tell  him  fo. 

2  MuRD.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  fiay  a  little :  I  hope, 
this  holy  humour  of  mine  5  will  change  ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 


^  '  this  holy  humour  of  wine — ]    Thus  the  early  quarto. 

The  folio  has — -this  pafjionate  humour  of  mine,  for  which  the 
modern  editors  have  fubftitnted  covipajfionate,  unnecefTarily, 
Pajlinnate,  thiugh  not  fo  good  an  epithet  as  that  which  is  fur- 
nifl  ed  by  the  quarto,  is  fufficiently  intelligible.  See  Vol.  X. 
p.  406,  n  4. 

The  fecond  murderer's  next  fpeech  proves  that  holy  was  tlie 
author's  word.  The  player  editors  probably  changed  it,  as  they 
did  many  others,  on  account  of  the  Statute,  3  Jac.  I,  c.  21-     A 
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1  MuRD.  How  doll:  thou  feel  thyfelf  now  ? 
2 MuRD.  'Faith,  fome  certain  dregs  of  conicience 
are  yet  within  me. 

1  MuRD.  Kemember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's 
done. 

2  MuRD.  Come,  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  re- 
ward. 

1  MuRD.  Where's  thy  confcience  now  ? 

2  MvRD.  In  the  duke  of  Glofter's  purfe. 

1  MuRD.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purfe  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  confcience  tiies  out. 

2  MuRD.  'Tis  no  matter ;  let  it  go  ;  there's  few, 
or  none,  will  entertain  it. 

1  MuRD.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

iMuRD.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward  ;  a  man  can- 
not Ileal,  but  it  accufeth  him  ;  a  man  cannot  fwear, 
but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  but  it  dete6ls  him  :  'Tis  a  blufhing 
fhame-faced  fpirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bofom  ; 
it  fills  one  full  of  obftacles  :  it  made  me  once  reftore 
a  purfe  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found  ;  it  beggars 
any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns 
and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing  ;  and  every  man, 
that  means  to  live  well,  endeavours  to  truft  to  him- 
felf,  and  live  without  it. 

1  MuRD.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
perfuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  MuRD.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 


iitde  lower,  they,  from  the  fame  apprehenfion,  omitted  the  word, 
'faith.     Malone. 
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him  not :  he  would  infinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee  ligh.4 

1  MuRD.  I  am  fIrong-fram'djS  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

2  MuRD.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow,^  that  refpedts 
his  reputation.     Come,  fhall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  MuRD.  Take  him  over  the  coftard  ^  with  the 
hilts  of  thy  fvvord,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
malmfey-butt,  in  the  next  room. 

2  MvRD.  O  excellent  device  !  and  make  a  fop  of 
him. 


*  Tahe  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  lelieve  him  not :  he  would 
injiiiuate  with  thee,  &c.]  One  villain  fays,  Confcience  is  at  his 
elbows,  perfuading  him  not  to  kill  the  duke.  The  other  fays, 
take  the  devil  into  thy  nearer  acquaintance,  into  thy  mind,  who 
■will  be  a  match  for  thy  confcience,  and  believe  it  not,  tSfc.  It 
is  plain  then,  that  him  in  both  places  in  the  text  Ihould  be  it, 
namely,  confcience.     Warburton, 

Shakfpeare  fo  frequently  ufes  both  thefe  pronouns  indifcrimi- 
nately,  that  no  corre6tion  is  neceffary.     Steevens. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  a  long  dialogue  between 
Launcelot,  his  Confcience,  and  the  Devil.  But  though  con- 
fcience were  not  here  perfonified,  Shakfpeare  would  have  ufed 
him  inftead  of  it.     He  does  fo  in  almoft  every  page  of  thefe  plays. 

Malone. 

*  7aw7?row£-fram'd,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads — 
I  amftrong  in/zaMtf.     Malone. 

*  Spohe  like  a  tall  fellow ,"]  The  meaning  of  tall,  in  old  Eng- 
lifh,  is Jiout,  daring,  fearlefs,  andjirong.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merry  IVives  of  Windfor  : 

"  good  foldiers,  and  ^a// fellows."     Steevens. 

7 the  coftard  — ]     i.  e.  the  head  ;  a  name  adopted  from 

an  apple  fliaped  like  a  man's  head,     Soj  in  Arden  of  Feverjham, 
1592  : 

"  One  and  two  rounds  at  his  cojlard." 

Hence  likewife  tlie  terra — co/^ar-monger.  See  Vol.  VII. 
p,  50.,  n.  3.     Steevens. 
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1  MuRD    Soft !  he  wakes. 

a  MuRD    Strike. 

1  MuRD.   No,  we'll  reafon  ^  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me  a  cup 
of  wme. 

1  MuRD.  You  tball  have  wine  enough,  my  lord, 

aijoa. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1  MuRD.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.   But  not,.,  as  I  am,  royal. 

1  MuRD.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar,  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 
humble. 

1  MuRD.   My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks 
mine  own. 

Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how   deadly   doft  thou 
fpeak  ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  lent  you  hither  ?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to, 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Av,  a  v. 

Clar.  You  fcarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  (k). 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.    Offended  us  you    have   not,    but  the 

king. 

Clar,  I  fhall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

®  we'll  renfnn — ]  We'll  talk.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  nf  f^^evice  : 

"  I  reafon  d  with  a  Frenchman  yefterday."     Stbevens. 
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iMuRD.  Never,  my  lord ;   therefore  prepare  to 
die. 

Clar.  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of 
men,9 

To  flay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accufe  me  ? 
What  lawful  queft '  have  given  their  verdi(5l  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  fentence  of  poor  Clarence*  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convi6l  by  courfe  of  law,^ 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  molt  unlawful. 


'  Are  you  calVd  forth  frojn  out  a  world  of  men^  I  think  it 
may  be  better  read  : 

Are  ye  cxi^d,  forth .     Johnson. 

The  folio  reads  : 

"  Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men." 

I  adhere  to  the  reading  now  in  the  text.  So,  in  Nobody  and 
Somebody,   15Q8  : 

"  Art  thou  call'd  forth  amongft  a  thoufand  men 

"  To  minifter  this  foveraigne  antidote  ?"     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto,  J5Q8. 

Maione, 

^  What  lauful  qatii — ]     Que/i  is  inque/i  or  jury. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  crowner's  ^«^  law,"     Steevens. 

*  Before  I  be  conviSi  &c.]  Shakfpeare  has  followed  the  current 
tale  of  his  own  time,  in  fuppoling  that  Clarence  was  imprifoned 
by  Edward,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  brother  Richard, 
-without  trial  or  condemnation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  by  his  Peers,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
afterwards  palled  againft  liim.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
his  death  was  commanded  by  Edward ;  but  he  does  not  affert 
that  the  Duke  of  Glofter  was  the  inflrument.  Polydore  Virgil 
fays,  though  he  talked  with  feveral  perfons  who  lived  at  the  time, 
he  never  could  get  any  certain  account  of  the  motives  that  in- 
duced Edward  to  put  his  brother  to  death.     See  p,  322,  n.  l. 

MaLone. 
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I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  for  any  goodnefsj^ 
By  Chrift's  dear  blood  fhed  for  our  grievous  iins. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  MuRD.  What  we  will  do,    we  do  upon  com- 

mand. 

2  MuRD.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our 

king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vaffiil !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  (halt  do  no  murder ;  Wilt  thou  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2  MuRD,  And  that  fame  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 
on  thee, 
For  falie  forfwearing,  and  for  murder  too  : 
Thou  didii:  receive  the  facrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

1  MuRD.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
DidH  break  that  vow ;   and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unrip'dft  the  bowels  of  thy  fovereign's  fon. 

2  MuRD.  W^hom  thou  waft  fworn  to  cherilh  and 

defend. 

1  MuRD.  How  canft  thou  urge  God's  dreadful 
law  to  us, 

^  as  you  hope  for  any  goodnefs,]  The  quarto  reads  : 

"  As  you  hope  to  have  redemption." 

I  have  adopted  the  former  words,  for  the  fake  of  introducing 
variety ;  the  idea  of  redemption  being  comprized  in  the  very- 
next  line.     Steevens. 

This  arbitrary  alteration  was  made,  and  the  fubfequent  line 
was  omitted,  by  the  editors  of  the  folio,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of 
the  Stat.  3.  Jac.  0.21.     Malone. 
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When  thou  haft  broke  it  in  fuch  dear 4  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  !   for  whole  fake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  lake ; 
He  lends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  fin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O,  know  you,  that  he  doth  it  publickly;5 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm ; 
He  needs  no  indire6t  nor  lawlefs  courfe, 
To  cut  off  thofe  that  have  offended  him. 

1  MuRD.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  miniftery 
When  gallant-fpringing,  brave  Plantagenet,^ 
That  princely  novice,''  was  Itruck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brothers  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  Mvrd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,   and  thy 
fault. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  flaughter  thee. 

♦  dear — ^]   This  is  a  word  of  mere  enforcement,  and 

very  frequently  occurs,  with  different  Ihades  of  meaning,  in 
our  author.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  And  ftrain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  uSj 
"  In  our  dear  peril. '     Steevens. 

s  O,  know  you,  that  &c.']  The  old  copies — O,  know  you 
yet, — but  we  fliould  read — that  inftead  of  yet.  In  the  MS.  copy 
that  would  naturally  have  been  written  yt.  Hence  the  miftake, 
which  I  have  corre6led,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevens. 

^  fpringing, — Plantagenet,']    Blooming  Plantagenet ;  a 

prince  in  the.  fpri/ig  of  life.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Shepherds  Calender,   1579  • 

"  That  wouldeft  me  my  springing  youth  to  fpill." 

Malone. 
Jf^hen  gallant,  fpringing.]  This  fliould  be  printed  as  one  word, 
I  think ; — gallant-fpringing.  Shaki'peare  is  fond  of  thefe  com- 
pound epithets,  in  which  the  firl^  adjedive  is  to  be  confidered  as 
an  adverb.  So,  in  this  play,  he  ufes  childijh-foolijh,  fenfelefs- 
ohjtinate,  and  morlal-Jiaring.     Tyuwhitt. 

'  novice,']  Youth  j  one  yet  new  to  tlie  world. 

Johnson, 
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Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,^  go  back  again, 
And  I  wjll  fend  you  to  my  brother  Glofler ; 
Who  (hall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  MuRD.  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother  Glofler 
hates  you. 9 

Cla  r.  O,  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me 
dear  : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  fo  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 
Blefs'd  his  three  fons  with  his  vitlorious  arm, 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  foul  to  love  each  other, 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendfhip : 
Bid  Glofter  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 


^  If  you  are  hirdfor  meed,]  Tlius  the  quarto  159/  and  the 
folio.  The  quarto  1598,  reads — If  you  Rehired  for  need;  which 
is  likewife  fenfe  :  If  it  be  necejjity  which  induces  you  to  commit 
this  murder.     Malone. 

'  your  brother  Glojler  hates  you.']     Mr.  Walpole,  fome 

years  ago,  fuggefted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  that  the 
true  caufe  of  Glofter's  hatred  to  Clarence  was,  that  Clarence  was 
unwilling  to  {hare  with  his  brother  that  moiety  of  the  eftate  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  Glofter  became  entitled  on 
his  marriage  with  the  younger  fifter  of  the  Duchefs  of  Clarence, 
Lady  Anne  Neville,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  account  of  the  matter  is  fully  confirmed  by  a 
letter,  dated  Feb.  14,  14/1-2,  which  has  been  lately  publifhed. 
Pajion  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  9I  :  "  Yefterday  the  king,  the  queen, 
my  lords  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefler,  went  to  Shene  to  pardon  ; 
men  fay,  not  all  in  charity.  The  king  enlreateth  my  lord  of 
Clarence  for  my  lord  of  Gloucefter ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  he  an- 
fwereth,  that  he  may  well  have  my  lady  his  fifter-in-law,  but 
they  Jliall  part  no  livelihood,  as  he  faitli ;  fo,  what  will  fall, 
can  I  not  fay."     Malone. 
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1  MuRD.    Ay,  mill-ftones  ;'  as  he  lellbn'd  us  to 
weep. 

Clar.  O,  do  not  flander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  MuRD.  Right,  as  Ibow  in  harveft. — Come,  you 
deceive  yourfelf ; 
*Tis  he  that  lends  us  to  deftroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune^ 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  fwore,  with  fobsj 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  fo  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God^  for  you  muft 

die,  my  lord. 

Clar.  Haft  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  foul, 
To  counfel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  foul  fo  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me  ?— ' 
Ah,  firs,  confider,  he,  that  fet  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  fhall  we  do  } 

Clar.  Relent,  and  fave  your  fouls.' 

1  Murd.  Relent !   'tis  cowardly,  and  womanilfh. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  isbeaftly,  favage,  devilifh.— 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  fon. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, — 

■  he  will  weep. 


1  Murd.  Jy,  mill-ftones  ;]    So,  la  Maffinger's  City  Madam  : 

"  He,  good  gentleman, 

"  Will  weep  when  he  hears  how  we  are  ufed.— ■ 
"  YeSj  mill-ftones."     Steevens, 

and  fave  your  fouls.  &c.]    The  fix  following  lines  are 


not  in  the  old  edition,     [i.  e.  the  quarto.]     Pope. 

They  are  not  neceflaiy,  but  fo  forced  in,  that  fomething  feemi 
omitted  to  which  thefe  lines  are  the  anfwer.    Johnson, 
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To  be  (6  baited,  fcorn'd,  and  ftormed  at : 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mjr.  And  leflen'd  be  that  fmall,  God,  I  be- 
feech  thee ! 
Thy  honour,  flate,  and  feat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What  ?  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
king  ? 
Tell  him,  and  fpafe  not:  look,  what  I  have  faid- 
I  will  avouch,  in  prefence  of  the  king : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower. 3 
'Tis  time  to  fpeak,  my  pains  *  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mjr.  Out,  devil  !5  I  remember  them  too  well 2 
Thou  kill'dft  my  hufband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  fon,  at  Tewklbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  hufband 
king, 


*  Tell  him,  and /pare  not ;  look,  what  I  have f aid — ]  This 
verfe  I  have  reftored  from  the  old  quartos.     Theobald. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  a  Hne  being  pafTed  over  by  the 
tranfcriber,  or  the  compofitor  at  the  prefs,  when  the  firft  folio 
was  printed,  for  the  fubfequent  line  is  not  fenfe  without  this. 

Malone. 
^  I  dare  adventure  to  lefent  to  the  Tower.l    Perhaps  oar  au- 
thor elliptically  omitted  the  tirft — to  in  this  line.     So,  in  p.  315  : 
"  To  help  thee  curfe"  &c.  i.  e.  to  carfe. 
See  alfo,  p.  294,  and  p.  301.     Steevens. 

*  ■       ■■  my  pains-—']  My  labours  3  my  toils.     Johnson". 

'  Out,  devil  /]  Mr.  I/ambe  obferves,  in  his  notes  on  the  an- 
cient metrical  hiftory  of  The  Battle  of  Floddon  Field,  that  out  is 
an  interje6tion  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  moll  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  common  people  of  the  north.  It  occurs  again  in 
A6tlV: 

"  —'outowye,  owls!"     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  X 
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I  was  a  pack-borfe  in  his  great  affairs  ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adverfaries, 
A  liberal  revvarder  of  his  friends  ; 
To  royalize^  his  bloody  I  fpilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his, 
or  thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hufband 
Grey, 
Were  fadlious  for  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ; — 
Ajid,  Rivers,  fo  were  you  : — Was  not  your  hufband 
In  Margaret's  battle  ^  at  Saint  Albans  flain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  fo  ftill  thou 
art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forfake  bis  father  War- 
wick, 
Ay,  and  forfwore  himfelf, — Which  Jefu  pardon ! — 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown ; 

^  royalixe — ]    i.  e.  to  make  royal.      So,    in   Claudiui 

Tiberius  Nero,   1607  : 

"  Who  means  to-morrow  for  to  royalize 
"  The  triumphs"  &c.     Steevens. 

' Was  not  your  husband 

In  Margaret's  battle  ^c]     It  is  faid  in  Henry  VI.  that  he 
died  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  York.     Johnson. 

The  account  here  given  is  the  true  one.  See  this  inconfiftency 
accounted  for  in  p.  105,  audi  m  ihe  Differ tation  at  the  end  of 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  p.  251.     Ma  lone. 

Margaret's  battle  is — Margaret's  army.     Ritson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I  : 

"  What  may  the  king's  whole  Za^^/e  reach  unto  ?" 

Steevens. 
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And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up  : 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  foft  and  pitiful,  like  mine; 
I  am  too  childilh-foolilh  for  this  w^orld. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  fhame,  and  leave 
this  world. 
Thou  cacodaemon  !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Rir.  My  lord  of  Glofter,  in  thofe  bufy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  follow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king  ;^ 
So  fhould  we  you,  if  you  fhould  be  our  king;. 

Glo.  If  I  fhould  be  ? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar  ; 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  fuppofe 
You  fliould  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  kmg  ; 
As  little  joy  you  may  fuppofe  in  me, 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mjr.  a  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  (he,  and  altogether  joylefs. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —        [Advancing, 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,^  that  fall  out 

^  our  lawful  lung  ;']   So  the  quarto  1598^  and  the  fubfe- 

quent  quartos.     The  folio  has — fovereign  king. 

In  this  play  the  variations  between  the  original  copy  in  quarto, 
and  the  folio,  are  more  numerous  than,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
of  our  author's  pieces.  The  alterations,  it  is  highly  probable, 
were  made,  not  by  Shakfpeare,  but  by  the  players,  many  of 
them  being  very  injudicious.  The  text  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  two  copies,  the  folio,  and  the  early  quarto  ;  from  which  the 
preceding  editors  have  in  every  fcene  feleAed  fuch  readings  as 
appeared  to  them  fit  to  be  adopted.  To  enumerate  every  va- 
riatios  between  the  copies  would  encumber  the  page  with  little 
ufe.     Malone. 

^  Hear  me,  you  wrangVuig  pirates,  &c.]  Thit  fcene  of  Mar- 
garet's imprecations  is  fine  and  artful.  She  prepares  the  audi- 
ence, like  another  Caffandra,  for  the  foUowmg  tragic  revolutions, 

Warburton, 
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In  {haring  that  which  you  have  pilKd  from  me:* 
Which  ot"  you  trembles  not,   that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  hke  fubje6ls ; 
Yet  tiiat,  by  you  deposd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ?— 
Ah,  gentle  villain,-  do  not  turn  away  ! 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'ft  thou  in 
my  fight  ?3 

Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  haft  marr'd; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Surely,  the  merits  of  this  fcene  are  infufficient  to  excufe  its 
improbability.  Margaret,  bullying  the  court  of  England  in  the 
royal  palace,  is  a  circumftance  as  abfurJ  as  the  courtlliip  of 
Glofter  in  a  pnblick  lireet.     Steevens. 

*  ivliich  you  have  piH'dy^ow  me  :]    To  pill  is  to  pillage. 

So,  in  The  Martyr  d  Soldier,  by  Shirley,   1038  : 

"  He  has  not  piii'd  the  rich,  nor  flay'd  the  poor." 

Steevens. 
To  piU,  is  literally,  to  take  off  the  outfide  or  rind.     Thus  they 
fay  in  Devonlliire,  to  pill  an   apple,  rather  than  pare  it ;  and 
Shirley  ufes  the  word  precifely  in  this  fenfe.     Henley. 

^  ylh,  gentle  villain,']  We  (liould  read  • 

ungentle  villain. •     Warbukton. 

The  meaning  of  gentle  is  not,  as  the  commentator  imagines, 
tender  or  courteous,  hut  high-born.  An  oppofition  is  meant  be- 
tween that  and  villain,  which  means  at  once  a  wicked  and  a  low- 
born ivretch.     So  before  : 

"  Since  ev'ry  Jack  is  made  a  gentleman, 

"  There's  many  a  gentle  perfon  made  a  Jack." 

Johnson. 
Gentle  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  in  its  common  acceptation, 
but  to  be  ufed  ironically.     M.  Mason. 

^  —— what  mak'fi.  thou  in  my  J?ght  ?]  An  obfolete  expreflion 
for — ivhat  doft  thou  in  my  Jlght.     So,  in  Othello  ; 
"  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  V 

Margaret  in  her  anfwer  takes  the  word  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation.    Malone. 

So  does  Orlando,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  Now,  fir,  what  make  vou  here  ? — 

"  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing." 

Steevens. 
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Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banifhed  on  pain  of  death  ?4 

Q.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  ba- 
niiliinent, 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  huitand,  and  a  Ton,  thou  ow'It  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom  ; — all  of  you,  allegiance : 
This  forrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours  ; 
And  all  the  pleafures  you  ufurp,  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curfe  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, — 
When   thou  didft   crown  his  warlike   brows  with 

paper. 
And  with  thy  fcorns  drew'ft  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'ft  the  duke  a  clout, 
Steep'd  in  the  faultlefs  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 
His  curfes,  then  from  bitternefs  of  foul 
Denounc'd  againft  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  detnl.5 

Q.  Eliz.  Sojuft  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent.^ 

Hast.  O,  'twas  the  fouleft  deed  to  flay  that  babe^ 
And  the  moft  mercilefs,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 


*  Wert  thou  not  laniflred,  on  pnin  of  death  ?]  Margaret  fled 
into  France  after  the  battle  of  Hexham  in  14(34,  and  Edward 
foon  afterwards  ilfned  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  any  of  his 
fubjefts  from  aiding  her  to  return,  or  harbouring  her,  lliould  Ihe 
attempt  to  revilit  England.  She  remained  abroad  til  the  1  tth 
of  April  14/1,  when  ilie  landed  at  Weymouth.  After  the  battle 
of  Tewklbury,  in  May  14/1,  die  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
where  fhe  continued  a  pritbner  till  14/5,  when  (he  was  ranfonied 
by  her  father  Reignier,  and  removed  to  France,  where  fhe  died 
in  1482.     The  prefent  fcene  is  in  1477-8.     Malone. 

'  hath  plagu'd  thy  hlondy  deed.']   So,  in  King  John  : 

"  That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin." 
To  plague,  in  ancient  language,  is  to  punijh.      Hence  the 
fcriptural  term — "  the  plagues  oi  Egypt."     Steevens. 

*  Sojujt  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent.]  So,  in  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  l602  : 

"  How  jufl  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent !"     Ritson. 
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RiF.  Tyrants  themfelves  wept  when  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Dors.  No  man  but  prophecied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,    then  prefent,  wept  to 
fee  it.7 

Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  fnarling  all,  before  I 
came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread   curfe  prevail  fo  much  with  hea- 
ven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom's  lofs,  my  woful  banifhment. 
Could  all  but  anfwer  for  that  peevifh  brat  ?^ 
Can  curfes  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? — 
Why,    then  give  way,    dull  clouds,   to  my  quick 

curfes ! 

Though  not  by  war,  by  furfeit  die  your  king,^ 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  ! 
Edward,  thy  fon,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
Eor  Edward,  my  fon,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
Thyfelf  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  felf ! 

'  Northumlerland,  then  pre fent,  wept  to  fee  it ^  Alluding  to 
a  fcene  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill  : 

"What,  weeping  ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  ?" 

Steevens. 

'  Could  all  hut  avfiver  for  that  peevijli  brat  P"]     This  is  the 

reading  of  all  the  editions,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to 

read — 

Could  all  not  anfwer  for  that  peeviJJi  Irat? 
The  fenfe  feems  to  require  this  amendment ;  and  there  are  no 
words  fo  frequently  miftaken  for  each  other  as  not  and  hit. 

M.  Mason, 
'  — —  hy  furfeit  die  your  hing,']  Alluding  to  his  luxurious  life. 

.  Johnson, 
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Long  may'fl:  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  lofs ; 

And  fee  another,  as  I  fee  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  Itall'd  in  mine  ! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief. 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen  ! — 

Rivers, — and  Dorfet, — you  were  ftanders  by, — 

And  fo  waft  thou,  lord  Haftings, — when  my  fon 

Was  ftabb'd  with  bloody  daggers;    God,   I  pray 

him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age. 
But  by  fome  uiilook'd  accident  cut  oti^' ! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd 
hag. 

Q.  Mjr.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  ftay,  dog,  for  thou 
fhalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  ftore, 
Exceeding  thofe  that  I  can  wilii  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  fins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  confcience  ftill  be-gnaw  thy  foul ! 
Thy  friends  fafpe6l  for  traitors  v- bile  thfiu  liv'ft. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  deareft  friends  ! 
No  fleep  dole  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unlefs  it  be  while  fome  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvifh-mark'd,'  abortive,  rooting  hog  !^ 

*  elvijh-mark'd.l  Tjie  common  people  in  Scotland  (as  I 

learn  from  Kelly's  Proverls,)  have  ftill  an  averfion  to  thofc  who 
have  any  natural  defed  or  redundancy^  as  tiiinking  them  mark'd 
out  for  mifchief.     Steevens. 

^  — —  rooting  hog  /]  The  expreffion  is  fine,  alluding  (in 
memory  of  her  young  fon)  to  the  ravage  which  hogs  make,  with 
the  lineft  flowers,  in  gardens  ;  and  intimating  that  Eii?abeth 
was  to  exped  no  othev  ireatment  for  her  fons.     Warbuhton. 
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Thou  that  waft  feal'd  in  thy  nativity 


She  calls  him  hog,  as  an  appellation  more  contemptuous  than 
loar,  as  he  is  elfewhere  termed  from  his  enfigns  armorial. 

Johnson. 

In  The  Mirror  fn->  Magijlrates  is  the  folloM'ing  Complaint  of 

CoUiriglourne,  who  was  cruelly  executed  for  waking  a  rime  : 
"  For  where  I  meant  the  king  by  name  of  hog, 
"  I  only  alkuled  to  his  badge  the  bore  : 
*■'  To  Lovel's  name  I  added  more, — our  dog ; 
"  Becaufe  moft  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yore. 
*'  Thefe  metaphors  I  us'd  with  otiier  more, 
"  As  cat  and  rat,  the  half-names  of  the  reft, 
"  To  hide  the  lenfe  that  they  fo  wrongly  wreft." 
That  Lovel  was  once   the  common  name  of  a  dog  may  be 

likewife  known  from   a  palTage  in  The  Hiforie  of  Jacob  and 

Efau,  an  interlude,    1568  : 

"  Then  come  on  at  once,  tnke  my  qtiiver  and  P">y  bowe  j 
"■  Fette  lovell  my  hnniide,  and  my  home  to  biowe." 

The  rhyme  for  which  Collingbourne  fuffi  red,  was : 
'^  A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Love!  the  dog, 
"  Rule  all  England  under  a  hog."     Steevens. 

The  rhyme  of  Collingbourne  is  thus  preferved  in  Heywood's 
B'lftory  of  Edward  IV.  P.  II  : 

*'  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovell  our  dog, 
"  Doe  rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 
"  The  crooke  backt  boore  the  way  hath  found 
"  To  root  our  rofes  from  our  ground, 
"  Both  flower  and  bud  will  he  confound, 
"  Till  king  of  beall;s  the  fwine  be  crown'd  : 
"  And  then  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  rat, 
"  Shall  in  his  trough  feed  and  be  fat." 
The  propriety  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  notwitliflanding  what 
Dr.  Johnfon  hath  fubjoined,  is  fully  confirmed  by  this  fatire  ; 

Henley. 

The  perfons  levelled  at  by  this  rhyme  were  the  King,  Catefby, 
RatclifF,  and  Lovel,  as  appears  in  The  Complaint  of  Colling- 
lourn  : 

*'  Catefbye  was  one  whom  I  called  a  cat, 

*'  A  craftie  lawyer  catching  all  he  could  ; 

*'  The  fecond  RatclifFe,  whom  I  named  a  rat, 

"  A  cruel  beaft  to  gnaw  on  whom  he  fliould  :   - 

"  Lord  Lovel  barkt  and  byt  whom  Richard  would. 
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The  Have  of  nature,^  and  the  fon  of  hell  ! 
Thou  flander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  iillie  of  thy  father's  loins  ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour  I*  thou  detefted 

Glo.  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  Richard ! 

Glo.  Ha  ? 

Q.  Mar,  I  call  thee  not. 


"  Whom  I  therefore  did  rightly  terme  our  dog, 

"  Wherewith  to  ryme  I  cald  the  king  a  hog." 

Malone. 
^  The  Jlave  of  nature,']  The  expreflion  is  ftrong  and  ncjble, 
and  alludps  to  the  ancient  ouftom  of  mafters  bra  ding  their  pro- 
fligate Haves  ;  by  which  it  is  infinuated  that  his  misjhapen  perfoa 
was  the  mark  th.'t  nature  had  I'et  upon  him  to  liigmatize  his  ill 
conditions.  Slinklj'iare  exprefles  the  fame  thought  in  The 
Comt'dy  of  Errors  : 

"   He  is  di'f:;med,  crooked^  kc. 

"   Stigmatized  in  jiiaking, ." 

But  as  the  Ipeaker  riff^-^  in  her  refentment,  fhe  exprefles  this 
contemptuous  thought  much  more  openly,  and  condemns  him  to 
a  Hill  worfe  ftate  of  llavery  : 

"  Sin,  d  ath.  and  hell,  have  fet  their  marks  on  him." 
Only,  in  .iie  firft  lint;,  her  mention  of  his  moral  conditions 
infinuates  her  reflections  on  hi'^  deformity  :  and.  in  the  laft,  her 
menriuii  of  his  deformity  infinuates  her  refletlions  on  his  moral 
condition  :  And  thus  he  has  taught  her  to  fcold  in  all  the  ele- 
gance of  figure.     Warburton. 

Part  of  Dr.  Wa; burton's  note  is  confirm'd  by  a  line  in  our  au- 
thor's Rape  of  Lucrece,  from  wliich  it  appears  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  marking  flaves  : 

"  Worfe  than  ^Jlavijli  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot." 

MALO>fE. 

*  Thou  rag  of  honour  !  &c.]  This  word  of  contempt  is  ufed 
again  in  Tim.on  .- 

"  If  t'lou  wilt  curfe,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 

"  Mull  be  the  fubjed." 
Again^  in  this  play  : 

"  Tliefe  over- weening  rags  of  France."     SteevenS. 
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Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then  ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  had'ft  call'd  me  all  thefe  bitter  names. 

Q.  AIjr.  Why,  fo  I  did  ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe. 

Glo.  'Tis  done  by  me ;  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.    Thus   have  you   breath'd   your  curfe 
againft  yourfelf. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,    vain  flourifh  of 
my  fortune  !5 
Why  ftrew'ft  thou  fugar  on  that  bottled  fpider,^ 

*  flourijli   nf  my  fortune  !'\    This  expreflion  is  likewife 

ufed  by  Maflinger  in  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence  : 

"  1  allow  thefe 

"  As  Jlouri/hings  of  fortune.'"     Steevens, 

*  — —  bottled  fpider,']  A  fpider  is  called  bottled,  becaufe, 
like  other  inlefts,  he  has  a  mi.ldle  flender,  and  a  belly  pro- 
tuberant. Richard's  form  and  venom,  made  her  liken  him  to  a 
fpider.     Johnson. 

A  critick,  who  ftyles  himfelf  "  Robert  Heron,  Efquire" 
(though  his  title  to  Efquirefliip  is  but  ill  lupported  by  his  lan- 
guage, "  puppy,  booby,  wife-acre,"  &c.  being  the  ufual  diftinc- 
tions  he  beftows  on  authors  who  are  not  his  favourites,)  very 
gravely  affures  us  that  "  a  bottled  fpider  is  evidently  a  fpider  kept 
in  a  bottle  long  failing,  and  of  confequence  the  more  fpitefuland 
venomous."  May  one  aik  if  the  infuriation  of  our  Efquire  ori- 
ginates from  a  fimilar  caufe  ?  Hath  he  newly  cfcaf^ed,  like 
Afmodeo,  from  the  phial  of  fome  Highland  forcerer,  under 
whofe  difcipiine  he  had  experienced  the  provocations  of  lenten 
iraprifonraent  ? — Mrs.  Raifald  differts  on  bottled gorfeberries,  and 
George  Falkener  warns  us  againft  bottled  children  ;  but  it  was 
referved  for  our  Efijuire  (every  one  knows  who  our  Efquire  is) 
to  difcover  that  fpiders,  like  ale,  grow  brilker  from  being  bottled, 
and  derive  additional  venom  from  being  ftarved. — It  would  be  the 
intereft  of  every  writer  to  wifh  for  an  opponent  like  the  Efquire 
Heron,  did  not  the  general  credit  of  letters  oppofe  the  produftion 
of  fuch  another  critick. — So  far  I  am  from  wifhing  the  lucubra- 
tions of  our  Efqui)-e  to  be  forgotten,  that  I  counfel  thee,  gentle 
reader,  (and  efpecially,  provided  thou  art  a  hypochondriac,)  to 
perufe,,  and  (if  thou  canft)   to  re-perufe  them^  and  finally  to 
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Whofe  deadly  web  enfnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool  !  thou  whet'ft  a  knife  to  kill  thyfelf. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  fhalt  wifh  for  me 
To  help   thee  curfe   this  pois'nous   bunch-back'd 

toad. 
Hjst.  Falfe-boding  woman,    end    thy  frantick 

curfe ; 
Left,  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  fhame  upon  you  !    you  have  all 
mov'd  mine. 

Rir.  Were  you  well  ferv'd,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.  Mar.  To  ferve  me  well,  you  all  fhould  do  me 
duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  fubje6is : 
O,  ferve  me  well,  and  teach  yourfelves  that  duty. 

Dor.  Difpute  not  with  her,  fhe  is  lunatick. 

Q.Mar.  Peace,  mailer  marquis,  you  are  mala- 
pert : 
Your  fire-new  ftamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current :'' 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 
"What  'twere  to  lofe  it,  and  be  miferable ! 


thank  me  as  thy  purveyor  of  a  laugh. — Every  man  fliould  court 
a  freili  onfet  from  an  adverfary,  who,  in  the  att  of  ridiculing 
others,  expofes  himfelf  to  yet  more  obvious  ridicule. 

Steevens. 

A  bottled  fpider  is  a  large,  bloated,  glofly  fpider  ;  fnppofed  to 
contain  venom  proportionate  to  its  fize.  The  expreflion  occurs 
again  in  A(5t  IV  : 

*'  That  bottled  fpider,  that  foul  hunch-back'd  toad," 

RiTSON. 

^  Your  fire-new  Jiamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current  {\  Thomas 
Grey  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  A.  D.  14/6.     Pekcy. 

.The  prefent  fcene,  as  has  been  ah"eady  obferved,  is  in  14/7-8. 

Malone. 
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They  that  fland  high,    have  many  blafts  to  fhake 

them  ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dafh  themfelves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counfel,  marry ; — learn  it,  learn  it, 
marquis. 

Dor.  It  toLiches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more :  But  I  was  born  fo 
high, 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  fcorns  the  fun. 

Q.  Mar.  And   turns   the  fun   to  fhade  ; — alas  ! 
alas  ! — 
Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  the  (hade  of  death  ;^ 
Whofe  bright  out-Hiining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery 's  neft  :9 — 
O  God,  that  fee'lt  it,  do  not  fufter  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  loft  be  it  fo  1 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  (hame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mjr.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  fhame  to  me ; 


^  JFitnefsrmjfon,  &c.]  Her  diftrefs  cannot  prevent  her  quib- 
bling. It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the-  introduftion  of  Mar- 
garet in  this  place,  is  againft  all  hiltorical  evidence.  She  was 
ranfomed  and  feat  to  France  foon  after  Tewkfbury  fight,  and 
there  pafled  the  remainder  of  her  wretched  life.     Ritson, 

Witnefs  my  fon,]  Thus  the  quarto  of  1598,  and  the  folio. 
The  modern  editors,  after  the  quarto  of  l6l2,  read— ^<«. 

Malone. 

^  Your  aiery  bu'ildelh  in  our  aiery's  neji ;]  An  aiery  is  a  hawk's 
or  an  eagle's  neft.     So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,   lO'OS  : 

*'  It  is  a  fubtle  bird  tliai  breeds  among  ihe  aiery  of  hawks." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,   IdJO: 

"  His  high-built  aiery  fhall  be  drown'd  in  blood." 
Again,  in  Maliinger's  Maid  f  Honour  : 

"  Oiii  aien/,    vV  1 1  pDpDrtua,  ns'er  difclofes 
"  The  ea^le  aad  the  wrea."     SrE£V£Ns. 
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Uncharitably  with  ine  have  you  dealt. 
And  {hainefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher'd. 
M}  chanty  is  outrage,  Hfe  my  Ihame, — 
And  in  my  (liame  flill  live  my  forrow's  rage ! 

Buck    Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  M^R.    O  princely  Buckingham,    I  kifs   thy 
hand, 
In  fign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  houfe  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  fpotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compais  of  my  curfe. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ;  for  curfes  never  pafs 
The  lips  of  thofe  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  afcend  the  fky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-fleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog  ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,    he  bites ;    and,  when  he 

bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,'  have  fet  their  marks  on  him ; 
And  all  their  minifters  attend  on  him, 

Glo.  What  doth  fhe  fay,  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  refpe6l,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  doft  thou  fcorn  me  for  my  gen- 
tle counfel  ? 


*  Sin,  death,  and  hell,']  Poffibly  Milton  took  from  hence  the 
hint  of  his  famous  allegory.     Blackstone. 

Milton  might  as  probably  catch  the  hint  from  the  following 
paffage  in  Latimer's  Sermo?is,  1584,  fol.  79  :  "  Here  came  in 
death  and  heW,  Jin ne  was  their  mother,  llierefore  they  muft 
have  fuch  animage  as  their  mother  finne  would  gene  them." 

Holt  White. 
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And  footh  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 

O,  but  remember  this  another  day, 

When  he  (hall  fplit  thy  very  heart  with  ibrrow  j 

And  lay,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetefs. — 

Live  each  of  you  the  fubjecis  to  his  hate. 

And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  !^  [£'a/f. 

Hast.  My  hair  doth  ftand  on  end  to  hear  her 

curfes. 
Rir.  And  fo  doth  mine  ;  I   mufe,  why  fhe's  at 

liberty.^ 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother ; 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  fome  body  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid  ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  •,^ — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  caufe  thereof! 

*  Live  each  of  you  t/ic  fiiljecis  to  Ins  hale, 

And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  /]  It  is  evident 
from  the  conduit  of  Shakfpeare,  that  the  houfe  of  Tudor  re- 
tained all  their  Lancaftrian  prejudices,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  his  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  he  feems 
to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  houfe  of  York  from  the  curfes  which 
Queen  Margaret  had  vented  againft  them  ;  and  he  could  not  give 
that  weight  to  her  curfes,  without  fuppofing  a  right  in  her  to  utter 
them.     Walpole. 

^  /mufe,  whyj/ies  at  liberfy.l     Thus   the  folio.     The 

quarto  reads  : 

"  1  wonder  file's  at  liberty.     Steevens. 

'*  He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  j]  A  frank  is  an  old 
Englifli  word  for  a  hogjiy.  'Tis  poflible  he  ufes  this  metaphor 
to  Clarence,  in  allufion  to  tlie  creft  of  the  family  of  York,  which 
was  a  boar.  Whereto  relate  Lhofe  famous  old  verfes  on 
Richard  III : 
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Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  chriftian-like  conclufion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  fcath  to  us.5 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd  ; — 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myfelf.   [Afide. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cates.  Madam,  his  majefty  doth  call  for  you, — 
And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  Eliz.  Catefby,  I  come  : — Lords,  will  you  go 
with  me  ? 

Rir.  Madam,  we  will  attend  upon  your  grace. 
\_Exeunt  all  but  Gloster. 

"  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  the  dog,' 
"  Rule  all  England  under  a  hog.'' 
He  ufes  tlie  fame  metaphor  in  the  laft  fcene  of  A61 IV.     Pope. 

A  frank  was  not  a  coairaon  hog-flye,  but  the  pen  in  which 
thofe  hogs  were  confined  of  whom  brawn  was  to  be  made. 

Steevens. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  ufed  in  King  Henry  IF, 
zfnnk  fhould  feem  to  mean  a  pen  in  which  any  hog  i?,  fatted. 
*'  D  ies  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank  ?"  So  alfo,  as  Mr, 
Bowie  obferves  to  me,  in  Holinflied's  Defcription  of  Britaine, 
B.  III.  p.  \Oi}Q  :  "  The  hutbandmcn  and  farmers  never  fraunke 
them  above  three  or  tour  months,  in  which  time  he  is  dyeted 
with  otes  and  peafon,  and  lodged  on  the  bare  planches  of  an  un- 
eafie  coare." 

"  He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  a  frank,"  as  the  fame  gentlemaa 
obferves,  is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  fentences.     Malone. 

Mr.  Bowie's  chief  inftance  will  fufficiently  countenance  my 
affertion  :  for  what  hogs,  except  thofe  defigned  for  drawn,  are 
ever  purpofely  lodged  "  on  the  bare  planches  of  an  uneafy  cote  ?'* 

Steevens. 

s  done  fcath  to  us.']     Scath  is  harm,  mifchief.     So,  in 

Soliman  and  Pcrfeda  : 

"  Whom  now  that  paltry  ifland  keeps  fiomfcath.'' 
Again  : 

"  Millions  of  men  oppreft  with  ruin  and  fcath." 

Steevens, 
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Geo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  firft  begin  to  brawl. 
Tlie  fecret  miichiefs  that  I  fet  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darknefs,— 
I  do  beweep  .o  many  fimple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Haltings,   Buckingham  ; 
And  tell  them — "tis  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
That  Itir  the  king  againft  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revengVl  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
But  then  I  figh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  fcripture. 
Tell  them — that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe,  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  ilol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  feem  a  faint,  when  mod  1  play  the  devil. 

Enter  Two  Murderers. 

But  foft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  (tout  refolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  delpatch  this  thing  ?^ 

1  MuRD.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have 
the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought   upon,  I  have  it  here  about 
me  :  [Gives  the  fVarrant. 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crofby-place. 
But,  fas,  be  fudden  in  the  execution^ 

^  to  defpatch  this  thing  ?]     Seagars  in  his  Legend  of 

Richard  the  Third,  fpeaking  of  the  murder  of  Glofter's  nephews, 
makes  him  fay : 

"  What  though  he  refufed,  yet  be  fure  you  may, 
"  That  other  were  as  ready  to  take  in  hand  that  thing.'" 
The  coincidence  was,  I  believe,  merely  accidental. 

Malonk, 
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If  two  fucli  murderers  as  yourfelves  eame  to  you,— »^ 

Would  ROt  entreat  for  life  ?— 

My  friend,  I  fpy  fome  pity  in  thy  looks ; 

O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer. 

Come  thou  on  my  flde,  and  entreat  for  me, 

As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  diftrefs. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?3 

2  Mcj-rd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 


^  what  heggar  pities  not  P]  I  cannot  but  fufpeft  that  the 

lines,  which  Mr.  Pope  obferved  not  to  be  in  the  old  edition,  are 
now  mifplaced,  and  fhould  be  inferted  here,  fomewhat  after 
this  manner  : 

Clar.  A  legging  prince  what  leggar  pities  not  ? 
Vil.  A  legging  prince  ! 

Clar.   IVhich  of  you,  if  you  wefe^a  prince's fon,  &c. 
Upon  this  provocation,  the  villain  naturally  ftrikcs  him. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Pope's  note  is  not  accurately  ftated.     I  believe  this  paflage 
ihould  be  regulated  thus  : 

Clar.  Relent  and  fave  your  fouls. 

1.  Vil.  Relent !  'tis  cowardly  and  womanllh. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent  is  beaftly,  favage,  devilifh.-  * 
Which  of  you  if  you  were  a  prince's  fon. 

Being  pent 

If  two  fuch ;- 

Would  not  entreat  for  life  ) 

My  friend,  I  fpy 

O,  if  thine  eye .  ' 

Cofne  thou  on"  my  fide,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  diftrefs. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  thefe  lines  have  been  inferted 
in  a  wrong  place.     Malone. 

I  have  regulated  the  text  according  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  inftruc- 
tion.     Steevens. 

A  legging  prince  what  leggar  pities  not?"]     To  this,  in  the 

quarto,  the  Murderer  replies  : 

"  I,  thus  and  thus  :■  if  this  will  not  ferve 

"  I'll  chop  thee  in  the  malmefey  but  in  the  next  roome." 

and  then  ftabs  him.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  Z 
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1  MuRD.  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not 

do,  -  \^Stals  him, 

I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmfey-butt  within. 

\Exity  ivith  the  Body, 

2  MuRD.    A  bloody  deed,   and  defperately   de- 

fpatch'd ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wafh  my  hands 
Of  this  moll  grievous  guilty  murder  done  ! 

Re-enter  Jirji  Murderer. 

1  MuRD.  How  now  ?  what  mean'ft  thou,  that  thou 

help'ft  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  fhall  know  how  flack  you  have 
been. 

2  MuRD.  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  fav'd  his 

brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  fay ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  Ilain.  \_Exit, 

1  MuRD.  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  as  thou  art.— 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  fome  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  muft  not  ftay.    \_Exit„ 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame*     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

JEnter  King  Edward,  (led  infick,)  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings,  Buck- 
ingham, Grey,  and  Others. 

K.  Edjv.  Why,  fo : — now  have  I  done  a  good 
day's  work ; — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league  : 
I  every  day  expe6l  an  embafTage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  more  in  peace''-  my  foul  fhall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Haflings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Diflemble  not  your  hatred,^  fwear  your  love. 

Rir.  By  heaven,  my  foul  is  purg'd  from  grudg- 
ing hate  ; 
^nd  with  my  hand  I  feal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  fwear  the  like  ! 

K.  Edit.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your 
khig; 
Left  he,  that  is  the  fupreme  King  of  kings. 


*  Ajid  more  in  peace — ]  The  folio — more  to  peace.  The 
quarto — And  now  in  peace — .     Steevens. 

^  Diflemble  not  your  hatred,']  i.  e,  do  not  glofs  it  over. 

Steevens. 

I  fuppofe  he  means,  Diveft  yourfelves  of  that  concealed  hatred 
which  you  have  heretofore  fecretly  borne  to  each  other.  Do  not 
merely,  fays  Edward,  conceal  and  cover  over  your  fecret  ill  wiH 
to  each  other  by  a  lliow  of  love,  but  eradicate  liatred  altogether 
from  your  boforas.     Malone. 
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Confound  your  hidden  falfehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  profper  I,  as  I  fwear  perfect  love  I 

RiF.  And  I,  as  I  love  Haftings  with  my  heart ! 

K.  Edjv.    Madam,    yourfelf   are  not  exempt  in 
this, — 
Nor  your  fon  Dorfet, — Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— • 
You  have  been  factious  one  againft  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Haftings,  let  him  kifs  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Haftings; — I  will  never  more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred.  So  thrive  I,  and  mine ! 

K.  Edtf.  Dorfet,  embrace  him, — Haftings,  love 
lord  marquis. 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  proteft. 
Upon  my  part  fliall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  fo  fwear  I.  \_Emhraces  Dorset. 

K.  Edjv.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  feal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  \To  the  Queen.]  but  with  all  du- 
teous love 
Doth  cherifh  you,  and  yours,  God  punifh  me 
With  hate  in  thofe  where  I  expe6t  moftlove  ! 
When  I  have  moft  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  moft  afllired  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  unto  me !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[EmZ?racm^  Rivers,  &c. 
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K.  Edik  a  pleaiing  cordial,  princely  Bucking- 
ham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  fickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Glofter  here. 
To  make  the  blefled  period  oi  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble 
duke.^ 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Good-morrow  to  my  fovereign  king,  and 
queen  ; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 

K.Eofr.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  fpent   the 
day  :— 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity  ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  thefe  fwelling  wrong-incenfed  peers. 

Glo.  a  blefied  labour,  my  moil:  fovereign  liege. — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  falle  intelligence,  or  wrong  furmife, 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage,^ 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 

*  here  comes  the  nolle  duke.l  So  the  quarto.     The  folio 

reads  : 

*'  And  in  good  time 

'*  Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe  and  the  duke." 

Malone. 
"^  If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  mxj  rage,'\  So  the  quarto.  Folio — 
unwillingly.  This  line  and  the  preceding  hemiftick  are  printed 
in  the  old  copies^  as  one  line  ;  a  miftake  that  has  very  frequently 
happened  in  the  early  editions  of  thefe  plays.  Mr.  Pop>e,  by 
whofe  licentious  alterations  our  author's  text  was  much  corrupted, 
omitted  the  words — or  in  my  rage ;  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  fubfequent  editors,     Malone. 
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By  any  in  this  prefence,  I  defire 

To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 

'Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 

I  hate  it,  and  defire  all  good  men's  love. — 

Firft,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 

Which  I  will  purchafe  with  my  duteous  fervice  ; — 

Of  you,  my  noble  coufin  Buckingham, 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us  ; — 

Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  Grey,  of  you, — 

That  all  without  defert  have  frown'd  on  me  ;^ — 

Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all. 

I  do  not  know  ^  that  Englifhman  alive. 

With  whom  my  foul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

-frown  d  on  me  j]    I  have  followed  the  original  copy  in 


quarto.     The  folio  adds — 

"  Of  you,  lord  "Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you; — 
The  eldeft  fon  of  Earl  Rivers  was  Lord  Scales  ;  but  there  was 
no  fuch  perfon  as  Lord  Woodville.     Malone. 

5  I  do  not  know  &c.]  Milton  in  his  EIKONOKAASTES,  has 
this  obfervation  :   "  The  poets,  and  fome  Englifh,  have  been  in 
this  point  fo  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious 
words  in  the  mouth  of  any  perfon,  than   of  a  tyrant.     I  fhall 
not  inftance  an  abftrufe  author,  wherein  the  king  might  be  lefs 
converfant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  clofet  compa- 
nion of  thefe  his  folitudes,  William  Shakfpeare  ;  who  introduced 
the  perfon  of  Richard  the  Third,  fpeaking  in  as  high  a  ftrain  of 
piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any  paffage  in  this  book^ 
and  fometimes  to  the  fame  fenfe  and  purpofe  with  fome  words  in 
this  place  ;  I  intended,  faith  he,  not  on/y  to  oblige  my  friends^ 
lut  my  enemies.     The  like  faith  Richard,  A6t  IL  fc.  i : 
"  I  do  not  know  that  Englifhman  alive, 
"  With  whom  my  Ibul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
"  More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
"  I  thank  my  god  for  my  humility." 
Other  flufl"  of  this  fort  may  be  read  throughout  the  tragedy, 
■wherein  the  poet  ufed  not  much,  licence  in  departing  from  the 
truth  of  hiftory,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  dilfembler,  not  of  hi; 
affedtions  only,  but  of  religion."     Steevens. 
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Q.  Eliz.  a  holy-day  fhall   this  be  kept  here- 
after : — 
I  would  to  God,  all  ftrifes  were  well  compounded. — 
My  fovereign  lord,  I  do  befeech  your  highnefs 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 
To  be  fo  flouted  in  this  royal  prefence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[They  aUJiart. 
You  do  him  injury,  to  fcorn  his  corle. 

K.  Edw.  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead  !  who  knows 

he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-feeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

Buck,  Look  I  fo  pale,  lord  Dorfet,  as  the  reft  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  pre- 
fence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forfook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edtf.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?    the  order  was  re- 
vers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  firft  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand,^ 
That  came  too  lag  to  fee  him  buried  : — 
God  grant,  that  fome,  lefs  noble,  and  lefs  loyal. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,   and  not  in  blood,^ 

^  Some  tardy  cripple  &c.]  This  is  an  allufion  to  a  proverbial 
expreflion  which  Drayton  has  verfified  in  tlie  fecond  canto  of 
The  Barons'  Wars  : 

"  111  news  hath  M'ings,  and  with  the  wind  doth  go ; 
"  Comfort's  a  cripple,  and  comes  ever  flow." 

Steevens. 
*  Nearer  in  lloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood,']    In  Macbeth 
we  have  the  fame  play  on  words  : 

"  the  near  in  blood, 

*'  The  nearer  bloody."     Steevens, 
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Deferve  not  worfe  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  fulpicion  ! 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.   A  boon,   my  fovereign,    for  my  fervice 
done  ! 

K.  Eopr.  I  pr'ythee,  peace ;  my  foul  is  full  of 
forrow, 

Stan.  I  will  not  rife,  unlefs  your  highnefs  hear 
me. 

K.  Edit.  Then  fay  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  re- 

queftTt. 
Stan.  The  forfeit,^  fovereign,    of   my  fervant's 
life  ; 
Who  flew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 
death  ,4 
And  fhall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  flave  ? 
My  brother  killVl  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punifhment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  fued  to  me  for  him  ?5  who,  in  my  wrath. 


^  The  forfeit ,"]  He  means  the  remiffion  of  the  forfeit. 

Johnson. 

*  Have  la  tongue  to  doom  wy  Irothers  death,']  This  lamen- 
tation is  very  tender  and  pathetick.  The  recoUeftion  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  dead  is  very  natural,  and  no  lefs  naturally  does 
the  King  endeavour  to  communicate  the  crime  to  others. 

Johnson. 

*  Who  fued  to  vie  for  him?  &c.]  This  pathetick  fpeech  is 
founded  on  this  flight  hint  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Hiftorij  of  Ed- 
ward V.  inferted  by  Holinflied  in  his  Chronicle  :  "  Sure  it  xs; 
that  althoLigii  king  Edward  were  confenting  to  his  death,  yet  he 
much  did  both  lament  his  infortunate  chance,  and  repent  his 
fuddea  execution.     Infomuch  that  when  any  perfon  fued  to  hini 
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Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  :^ 

Who  fpoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  fpoke  of  love  ? 

Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  foul  did  forfake 

The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewkfbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  refcu'd  me, 

And  faid.    Dear  brother,   live,  and  be  a  king? 

Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 

Frozen  almofl  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 

Even  in  his  garments  ;  and  did  give  himfelf. 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutifh  wrath 

Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

Had  fo  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But,  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vaflals. 

Have  done  a  drunken  flaughter,  and  defac'd 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  ftraight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ; 

And  I,  unjuftly  too,  muft  grant  it  you  : — 

But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  fpeak, — 

Nor  I  (ungracious)  fpeak  unto  myfelf 

For  him,  poor  fouL — The  proudefl  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life ; 

Yet  none  of  you  would  onc^  plead  for  his  life. — 

O  God  !  I  fear,  thy  juftice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. — 


for  the  pardon  of  malefadors  condemned  to  death,  he  would 
accuftomablie  fay,  and  openly  fpeake,  O  infortanate  brother,  for 
whofe  life  not  one  would  make  fuite  !  openly  and  apparently 
meaning  by  fuche  words  that  by  the  means  of  fome  of  the 
nobilitie  he  was  deceived,  and  brought  to  his  confufion." 

Malone. 

^  le  advis'd  ?]     i.  e.  deliberate  ;    confider   what  I  was 

about  to  do.  So.  in  The  Letters  of  the  Pajion  Family,  Vol.  II. 
p.  279  '■  "  Written  in  hafte  with  fhort  advifement,"  &c.  See 
alfo.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Vol.  IV.  p.  22/,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
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Come,  Haftings,  help  me  to  my  clofet.'     O, 
Poor  Clarence ! 

[^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivers, 
Dorset,  and  Grey. 

Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rafhnefs  ! — Mark'd  you 

not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd   pale,    when  they   did   hear  of    Clarence' 

death  ? 
O  !  they  did  urge  it  ftill  unto  the  king  : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords  ;  will  you  go. 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [^Ejceunt. 


SCENE    11. 

The  fame. 

Enter  the  Duchefs  of  York,^  tvith  a  Son  and  Daugh- 
ter of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

DucH.  No,  boy. 

Daugii.  Why  do  you  weep  fo  oft  ?  and  beat  your 
breafl  ; 
And  cry — 0  Clarence,  my  unhappy  fon  ! 

'  Come,  Haftings,  help  me  to  my  clnfet.']  Haftings  was  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  King  Edward  IV.     Malone. 

^  Enter  the  Duchefs  of  York,']  Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Neville  firft  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  and  widow  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460. 
She  furvived  her  hulband  thirty-five  years,  living  till  the  year 
1495.     Malone. 


(C  M  CJElLir^JEVIlLEDlJTCinE  ^'5  OF  If  OlREc 

/m/i^    n/Yh^i.ani^J^eiAfr  u/jCiii-a^f  JSt^nrard  JKa-ntl    J?J.-7t:- 
Hicham/  22Z . 
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Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  fhake  your 
head, 
And  call  us — orphans,  wretches,  caft-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

DucH.  My  pretty  coufins,^  you  miftake  me  both ; 
I  do  lament  the  ficknefs  of  the  king, 
As  loath  to  lofe  him,  not  your  father's  death ; 
It  were  loft  forrow,  to  wail  one  that's  loft. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,   you  conclude  that  he  is 
dead. 
The  king  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earneft  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Da  UGH.  And  fo  will  I. 

DucH.  Peace,  children,    peace !    the  king  doth 
love  you  well : 
Incapable  and  fhallow  innocents,' 
You  cannot  guefs  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can  :  for  my  good  uncle  Glof- 
ter 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprifon  him  : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  fo,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kifs'd  my  cheek  ; 

^  mi/  pretty  coiijins,']  The  Duchefs  Is  here  addrefllng  her 

grand-children,  but  coiijin  was  the  term  ufed  in  Shaki'peare's 
time,  by  uncles  to  nephews  and  nieces,  grandfathers  to  grand- 
children, &c.  It  feems  to  have  been  ufed  inftead  of  our  kinj- 
man,  and  kinfivoman,  and  to  have  fupplied  the  place  of  both. 

MALO>fE. 

See  note  on  Othello,  A61  I.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

^  Incapable  a«o?7^ifl//ozi'  innocents,']  Incapable  is  unintelligent, 

Malone. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  dillrefs."     Steevens. 
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Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

DucH.  Ah,  that  deceit  fhould  fleal  fuch  gentle 
fhapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  vifor  hide  deep  vice  ! 
He  is  my  fon,  ay,  and  therein  my  fhame. 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  diflemble/  gran- 
dam  ? 
DucH,  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.     Hark !    what  noife  is 
this  ? 


Enter   QMee7z  Elizabeth,  dijiractedly.    Rivers, 
and  Dorset,  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  who  fhall  hinder  me  to  wail  and 
weep  ? 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myfelf  ? 
I'll  join  with  black  defpair  againfl  my  foul. 
And  to  myfelf  become  an  enemy. 

DucH.   What   means  this  fcene  of  rude  impa- 
tience ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  a6l  of  tragick  violence : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  fon,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  fap  ? — 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  fwift-winged  fouls  may  catch  the  king's  ; 

'  viy  uncle  did  diffemble,]    Shakfpeare  ufes  diffemhh  in 

the  fenfe  of  a6ting  fraudulently,  feigning  what  we  do  not  feel  or 
think  ;  though  ftri6tly  it  means  to  conceal  our  real  thoughts  or 
atfedions.     So  alfo  Milton  in  the  palfage  quoted  in  p.  342,  n.  Q. 

Malone. 
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Or,  like  obedient  fubjedls,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  refl.3 

DucH.  Ah,  fo  much  interefl  have  I  in  thy  for- 
row. 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  hufband  ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  hufband's  death. 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images  -A 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  femblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ;5 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  falfe  glafs, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  fee  my  fhame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hafi:  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  chee  : 
But  death   hath  fnatch'd   my   hufband  from  my 

arms. 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     O,  what  caufe  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief,) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt  1  you  wept  not  for  our  father's 
death ; 


^  of  perpetual  rejlj]    So  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads-— 

of  neer  changing  night.     M alone. 

^         'his  images  .•]  The  children  by  whom  he  was  reprefented. 

Johnson. 
So^  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Lucretius  fays  to  his  daughter : 
"  O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hall  torn." 

Malone. 
*  But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  priiicely  femllavce 
Are  crack'd  iri  pieces  by  waiignant  death  ;]    So^  in  our  au- 
thor's Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Poor  broken  glafs,  I  often  did  behold 
"  In  thy  fweet  femblance  my  old  age  new  born ; 
"  But  now,  that  fair<^refti  viirror,  dim  and  old, 
"  Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn." 
Again,  in  his  3d  Sonnet : 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glcfs/'  &c.     Malone. 
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How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.  Our  fatherlefs  diftrefs  was  left  unmoan'd. 
Your  widow-dolour  likewife  be  unwept  ! 

Q,  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I, "being  govern'd  by  the  watry  moon/ 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  ! 
Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Cla- 
rence 1 

DucH.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  ftay  had  I,  but  Edward  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

Chil.  What  ftay  had  we,    but  Clarence  ?   and 
he's  gone. 

DucH.  What  ftays  had  I,  but  they  ?  and  they 
are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow,  had  fo  dear  a  lols. 

Chil.  W^ere  never  orphans,  had  fo  dear  a  lofs. 

DucH.  Was  never  mother  had  fo  dear  a  lofs. 
Alas  !   I  am  the  mother  of  thefe  griefs  ; 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  fo  do  I  ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  fo  doth  not  fhe  : 


^  Icing  govern'd  hy  the  luatrij  moon^  That  I  may  live 

hereafter  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  governs  the 
tides,  and  by  the  help  of  that  influence  drown  the  world.  The 
introdudion  of  the  moon  is  not  very  natural.     Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  has  already  occurred  in  K,  Henry  IV.  P.  I ; 

" being  governed,  as  the  fea  is,    by  the  moon." 

Steevens. 
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Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  fo  do  1 :7 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  To  do  not  they  :^ — 


7  and  fo  do  /:]  So  the  quarto.     The  variation  of  the 

folio  is  remarkable.     It  reads — fo  do  ?wt  they.     Malone. 

*  I  for  an  Edward  iveep,  fo  do  not  they  :]  The  text  is  here 
made  out  partly  from  the  folio  and  partly  from  the  quarto.  la 
the  quarto  this  and  the  preceding  line  Hand  thus  : 

"  Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  fo  do  I  j 
"  I  for  an  Edward  weep,  and  fo  do  they." 

The  end  of  the  fecond  line  is  evidently  corrupted.  In  the 
MS,  from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  or  in  a  corre6ted  quarto 
copy,  the  two  Unes  undoubtedly  were  right : 

*'  Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,   [and  fo  do  I; 
"  I  for  an  Edward  zveep,']  fo  do  not  they." 

But  the  compolitors  eye  palling  over  two  half  lines,  the  paf- 
fage  was  printed  thus  in  the  folio,  in  one  line  : 

"  Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  fo  do  not  they." 

I  have  ftated  this  matter  thus  particularly,  becaufe  it  confirms 
an  obfervation  that  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  make 
in  revifing  thefe  plays  ;  that  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  in  our  author's  works  have  arifen  from  the 
omiffion  of  either  fingle  words,  lingle  lines,  or  the  latter  half  of 
one  line  with  the  half  of  the  next :  a  folution  which  readers  are 
very  How  to  admit,  and  generally  confider  as  chimerical.  One 
week's  acquaintance  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs  (without  thofe 
proofs  which  a  collation  of  the  quartos  with  each  other  and  with 
the  firfl  folio  affords,)  would  foon  convince  them  that  my  fup- 
pofition  is  not  a  mere  offspring  of  imagination.  In  the  plays, 
of  which  there  is  no  authentick  copy  but  the  firft  folio,  there  is 
no  means  of  proving  fuch  omiffions  to  have  happened  ;  but  the 
prefent  and  other  proofs  of  their  having  adually  happened  in  the 
other  plays,  lay  furely  a  reafonable  ground  for  conjedturing  that 
fimilar  errors  have  happened  in  thofe  pieces,  of  which  there  is 
only  a  lingle  ancient  copy  extant,  and  entitle  fuch  conje6tures  to 
indulgence. 

See  Vol.  YL  p.  188,  n.  3  ;  Vol.  X.  p.  102,  n.  g ;  Vol.  XI. 
p.  59,  n.  2,  and  p.  376,  n.  3  :  Vol.  XIII.  p.  313,  n.J;  Corio- 
laniis.  Vol.  XVI.  Aft  II,  fc.  iii.  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Aa  IV.  fc.  X. 

In  this  note,  and  throughout  this  play,  where  I  have  fpoken 
of  the  quarto,  without  any  fpecification  of  the  year  when  printed, 
I  meant  the  quarto  1598,  the  earlieft  which  I  had  then  feen. 
The  quarto  1597^  I  ^^^>  correfponds  with  the  text.     Malone. 
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Alas  !  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  diftrefs'd. 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am»your  forrow's  nurfe. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother ;   God  is  much  dil^ 
pleas'd,^ 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulnefs  his  doing  ; 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd — ungrateful^ 
With  dull  unwillingnefs  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  oppofite  with  heaven,^ 
For  it  requires  -  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mo- 
ther, 

Of  the  young  prince  your  fon  :  fend  ftraight  for 
him, 

Let  him  be  crown'd  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives  ; 

Drown  defperate  forrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 

And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hast- 
ings, Ratcliff,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Sifier,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  caufe 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  fhining  ftar  ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.— 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  fee  your  grace  : — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  bleiiing. 


'  Comfort,  dear  mother ;  &c.]  This  line  and  the  following 
eleven  lines  are  found  only  in  the  folio.     Malone, 

*  to  be  thus  oppofite  with  heave?i,']    This  was  the  phra- 

feology  of  the  time.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  331,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  For  it  requires — ]  i.  e.  becaufe.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Haply,  for  I  am  black ."     Steevens, 
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DucH.  God  blefs  thee ;  and  put  meeknefs  in  thy 
bread, 
Love,  chanty,  obedience,  and  true  duty  ! 

Glo.  Amen;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !— 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  bleffing  ; 

[Jfide, 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart  forrowing' 

peers. 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan. 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love: 
Though  we  have  fpent  our  harveft  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvelt  of  his  fon. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-fwoln  hearts. 
But  lately  fplinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Muft  gently  be  preferv'd,  cherifh'd,  and  kept  :5 
Me  feemeth  good,  that,  with  fome  little  train. 
Forthwith   from    Ludlow   the    young  prince  be 

fetch'd  4 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crowri'd  our  king, 

'  The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-fwoln  hearts, 
But  lately  fplinted,  knit,  and  join  d  together, 
Muft  gently  he  preferv'd,  cherijh'd,  and  kept  ;]  As  this 
paflage  ftands,  it  is  the  rancour  of  their  hearts  that  is  to  be  pre- 
ferv'd and  cherilhed. — But  we  muft  not  attempt  to  amend  this 
miftake,  as  it  feems  to  proceed  from  the  inadvertency  of  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf,     M.  Mason. 

Their  broken  raw coMr  recently /p/in/erf  and  knit,  the  poet  con- 
fiders  as  a  new  league  of  amity  and  concord ;  and  this  it  is  that 
Buckingham  exhorts  them  to  preferve.     Malone. 

*  Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd — ]  Ed- 
ward the  young  prince,  in  his  father's  life  time,  and  at  his  de- 
mife,  kept  his  houfhold  at  Ludlow,  as  Prince  of  Wales ;  under 
the  governance  of  Antony  Woodville,  Earl  of  Rivers,  his  uncld 
by  the  mother's  fide.  The  intention  of  his  being  fent  thither 
was  to  fee  juftice  done  in  the  Marches ;  and,  by  the  authority  of 

Vol.  XIV.  A  a 
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Rir.  Why  with  5  fome  little  train,  my  lord  of 
Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  left,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heard  wound  of  malice  fhould  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much   the  eltate  is  green,  and  yet  ungo- 

vern'd  : 
Where  every  horfe  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  courfe  as  pleafe  himfelf, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of 
us  ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

RiF.  And  fo  in  me  ;^  and  fo,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  lince  it  is  but  green,  it  fhould  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  I  fay,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  fo  few  fhould  fetch  the  prince. 

Hast.  And  fo  fay  I. 

Glo.  Then  be  it  fo  ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
\^^ho  they  fhall  be  that  ftraight  fhall  pofl  to  Ludlow» 
Madam, — and  you  my  mother, — will  you  go 


his  prefence,  to  reftrain  the  Welfhmen,  who  were  wild,  diflb- 
lute,  and  ill-difpofed,  from  their  accuftomed  murders  and  out- 
rages.    Vid.  Hall,  HoliuQied,  &c.     Theobald. 

*  fVhy  with  Sec]  This  line  and  the  following  feventeen  lines 
are  found  only  in  the  folio.     Malone. 

*'Riv.  Jnd  fo  in  we  5]  This  fpeech  (as  a  modern  editor  has 
obferved,)  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Haftings,  who  was  of  the 
Duke  of  Glofter's  party.  The  next  fpeech  might  be  given  to 
Stanley.    Malone. 
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To  give  your  cenfures^  in  this  weighty  biifinefs  ? 
\_Exeunt  all  hut  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince^ 
For  God's  fake,  let  not  us  two  ftay  at  home : 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  Ibrt  occafion, 
As  index  to  the  ftory  ^  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  felf,  my  counfel's  confiilory^ 
My  oracle,  my  prophet  ! — My  dear  coufin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,^  for  we'll  not  flay  behind. 

\_Exeunt. 

'  —your  cenfures  — ]  To  cenfure  formerly  meant  to  deliver 

an  opinion.     So,  in  Heywood's  Golden  Age,   iSll  : 

"  yet  if  I  cenfure  freely, 

"  I  needs  muft  think  that  face  and  perfonage 
"  Was  ne'er  deriv'd  from  bafenefs." 
Again^  in  Marius  and  Sylla,   15QA  : 

"  Cinna  affirms  the  fenate's  cenfure  jaU, 
"  And  faith,  let  Marius  lead  the  legions  forth." 
Again,  in  Orlando  Furiofo,   1594: 

"  Set  each  man  forth  his  paffions  how  he  can, 
"  And  let  her  cenfure  make  the  happieft  man." 

Steevens. 
*  I'll  fort  occajiou, 
As  index  to  the  ftory  — ]  i.  e.  preparatory — hy  way  of  pre- 
lude.    So,  in  Havilct  : 

"  That  llorms  fo  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index." 
See  the  note  on  that  palTage.     Malone. 

Again,*  in  Othello  :  " an  index  and  obfcure  prologue  to 

the  hiftory  of  luft  and  foul  thoughts."     Steevens. 

'  Towards  Ludlow  thenf]  The  folio  here  and  a  few  lines 
higher,  for  Ludlow  reads — London.  Few  of  our  author's  plays 
ftand  more  in  need  of  the  affiftance  furnillied  by  a  collation  with 
the  quartos,  than  that  before  us.     Malone, 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Street. 

Enter  Two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1  CiT.    Good    morrow,     neighbour  :    Whither 
away  fo  fall  ? 

1  CiT.  I  promife  you,  I  fcarcely  know  myfelf : 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  CiT.  ^  Yes ;  the  king's  dead.' 

1  CiT.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady ;    feldom   comes  the 
better  :- 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  CiT.  Neighbours,  God  fpeed  ! 

1  CiT.  Give  you  good  morrow,  fir. 

3  CiT.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king  Ed- 
ward's death  ? 


*  Yes  ;  the  king's  dead.']  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft, 
without  regard  to  meafure — 

Yes,  that  the  king  is  dead.     Steevens. 

^  feldom  comes  the  letter  ;]    A  proverbial  laying,  taken 

notice  of  in  The  Englijli  Courtier  and  Country  Gentleman,  4to. 
bl.  I.  1586,  lign,  B  :  "——as  the  proverb  fay  th,  /e/t/o  we  come 
the  better.  Val.  That  proverb  indeed  is  auncient,  and  for  the 
moft  part  true,"  &c.     Reed, 

The  modern  editors  read — a  better.  The  paflage  quoted  above 
proves  that  there  is  no  corruption  in  the  text ;  and  Ihows  how 
very  dangerous  it  is  to  difturb  our  author's  phrafeology,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  not  familiar  to  our  ears  at  prefent.    Malone. 
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2  CiT.    Ay,  fir,  it  is  too  true ;    God  help,  the 

while  ! 

3  CiT.  Then,  mafters,  look  to  fee  a  troublous 

world. 

1  CiT.  No,  no  ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  fon 

fhall  reign. 

3  CiT.  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  govern'd  by  a 
child  !3 

2  CiT.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him,4 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himfelf. 

No  doubt,  fhall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1  CiT.  So  flood  the  ftate,  when  Henry  the  (ixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  CiT.  Stood  the  ftate  fo  ?  no,  no,  good  friends^ 

God  wot ; 
For  then  this  land  was  famoufly  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counlel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  prote6l  his  grace. 

1  CiT.  Why,  fohath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

3  CiT.  Better  it  vi^ere,  they  all  came  by  his  fa- 
ther ; 
Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now^  who  fhall  be  nearefl, 


^   IVbe  to  that  land,  that's  govern  d  by  a  child  /] 

"  Woe  to  theCj  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child." 

Ecciejiajtes,  ch.  x.     SteevenS. 

*  That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him,']  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads — IVhich  in  his  nonage. -^fV Inch  is  frequently 
ufed  by  our  author  for  who,  and  is  ftill  fo  ufed  in  our  Liturgy. 
But  neither  reading  aftbrds  a  very  clear  fenle.  Dr.  Johnfon 
thinks  a  line  loft  before  this.  1  fufpecl  that  one  .was  rallier 
omitted  after  it,     Malone. 
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Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 

Oj  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Glofter  ; 

And  the  queen's  fons,   and  brothers,  haught  and 

proud  : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  iickly  land  might  folace  as  before. 

1  CiT.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worfi: ;  all  will 

be  well. 

3  CiT.  When  clouds  are  feen,  wife  men  put  on 
their  cloaks  ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  ; 
When  the  fun  fets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  ftorms  make  men  expe6l  a  dearth  : 
All  may  be  well  ;  but,  if  God  fort  it  fo,  — 

Tis  more  than  we  deferve,  or  I  expe6l. 

2  CiT.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  rcafon  almofl  with  a  man  5 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  Cjt.  Before  the  days  of  change,^  ft  ill  is  it  fo  °. 
By  a  divine  inltin6l,  men's  minds  mistruft 


^  You  cannot  reafon  almoji  zviih  a  man  — ]  To  reafon,  is  to 
converfe.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  Onr  griefs,  and  not  onr  manners,  reafon  now."* 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  488,  n.  g.     Steevens. 

*  Before  the  days  of  change,  &c.]  Tliis  is  from  Holinflied's 
Chronicle,  Vol.  ifl.  p.  721  :  "Before  fuch  great  things,  men's 
hearts  of  a  fecret  inflindt  of  nature  mifgive  them  ;  as  the  fea 
•without  wind  fwelleth  of  himfelf  fome  time  before  a  tempeft." 

ToLLET. 

It  is  evident  in  this  paflage,  that  both  Holinflied  and  Shak- 
fpeare  allude  to  St.  Luke.     See  ch.  xxi.  25,  &c.     Henley. 

It  is  njanifeft  that  Shakfpeare  here  followed  Holinflied,  liaving 
adopt^ed  almoft  his  words.  Being  very  converfaut  with  the  iacred 
writings,  he  perhaps  had  the  Evangclill  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote,  above — 

"  Truly,  the  hearts  of  niea  are  full  of  fear."    Malone, 
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Enfulng  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  fee 
The  water  fvvell  before  a  boid'rous  Itorm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 

2  CiT.  Marry,  we  were  fent  for  to  the  juftices. 

3  CiT,  And  fo  was  I ;  I'll  bear  you  company. 

\_Exeunt> 


SCENE  IV. 
The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbi/Jiop  of  York,  the  young  Duhe  of 
York,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchefs  of 
York. 

Arch.  Laft  night,    I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony- 
Stratford  ; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  reft  to-night :? 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

'  Lajl  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony-Stratford; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rej}  to-night .]  Thus  both  the 
folios.     The  quartos,  as  well  as  the  modern  editors,  read  : 
LaJl  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Northampton; 
At  Stony- Stratford  they  do  reft  to-night. 
I  have  followed  the  folios  ;  the  hiilorical  fa£l  being  as  there 
reprefented.     The  Prince  and  his  company  did,  in  their  way  to 
London,  aftually  lie  at  Stony- Stratford  one  night,  and  were  the 
next  morning  taken  back  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefl:er  to  Nor- 
thampton, where  they  lay  the  following  night.     See  Hall,  Ed- 
ward V.  fol.  Q.     See   aUb,  Remarks  &c.  on   the  lajl   edition  of 
Shahfpeare,   [that  of  17/8,]  p.  133.     Reed. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  clear,  either  forgot  this  circumftance,  or  did 
not  think  it  worth  attending  to. — According  to  the  reading  of  the 
original  copy  in  quarto,  at  the  time  the  Archbilhop  is  fpeaking, 
the  King  had  not  reached  Stony- Stratforl,  and  confequently  his 
being  taken  back  to  Northampton  on  the  morning  after  he  had 
been  at  Stratford,  could  not  be  in  the  author's  contemplation. 

Aa4 
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DucH.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  fee  the  prince  ; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  lince  laft  1  law  him. 


Shakfpeare  well  knew  that  Stony-Stratford  was  nearer  to  London 
than  Northampton  ;  therefore  in  the  firft  copy  the  young  King  is 
made  to  fleep  on  one  night  at  Northampton,  and  the  Archbifliop 
very  naturally  fuppofes  that  on  the  next  night,  that  is,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  on  which  he  is  fpeaking,  the  King  would  reach 
Stony-Stratford.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  editor  of  the 
folio  lliould  have  been  apprized  of  the  hiltorical  fa£t  above 
flated  ;  and  much  more  likely  that  he  made  the  alteration  for  the 
fake  of  improving  the  metre,  regardlefs  of  any  other  circum- 
ftance.  How  little  he  attended  to  topography  appears  from  a 
preceding  fcene,  in  which  Glolter,  though  in  London,  talks  of 
iending  a  melfenger  to  that  town,  inftead  of  Ludlow.  See 
p.  355,  n.p. 

By  neither  reading  can  the  truth  of  hiftory  be  preferved,  and 
therefore  we  may  be  fure  that  Shakl'peare  did  not  mean  in  this 
inftance  to  adhere  to  it.  According  to  the  prefent  reading,  the 
fcene  is  on  the  day  on  which  the  King  was  journeying  from 
Northampton  to  Stratford;  and  of  courfe  the  JVJellenger's  ac- 
count of  the  peers  being  feiz'd,  &c,  which  was  on  the  next  day 
after  the  King  had  lain  at  Stratford,  is  in  iccurale.  If  the  folio 
reading  be  adopted,  the  fcene  is  indeedv  glace d  on  the  day  on 
which  the  King  was  feized  ;  but  the  Archbllhop  is  fuppofed  to 
be  apprized  of  a  fact  which  before  the  entry  of  the  Mej/Jengrr  he 
maififeftly  does  not  know,  and  which  Shakfpeare  did  not  intend 
he  Ihould  appear  to  know ;  namely,  the  Duke  of  Glofter's 
coming  to  Stony -Stratford  the  mo/ning  after  the  King  had  lain 
there,  taking  him  forcibly  back  to  Is^jrthampton,  and  fei/ing  the 
Lords  Rivers,  Grey,  &c.  The  truth  1=,  thit  the  Queen  herfelf, 
the  perfon  moft  materially  inter'  ild  in  the  welfare  of  her  fon, 
did  not  hear  of  the  fling's  being  carried  back  from  Stony-Strat- 
ford to  Northampton  till  about  midnight  of  the  day  on  which 
this  violence  was  oifered  him  by  his  uncle.  See  Hall,  Edward  V. 
fol  6,  Hiftorical  truth  being  thus  deviated  from,  we  have  a  right 
to  prefume  that  Siiakfpeare  in  this  inftance  did  not  mean  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it,  and  that  the  reading  furniihed  by  the  quarto 
was  that  which  came  from  his  pen  :  nor  is  it  poliible  that  he 
could  have  made  the  alteration  which  the  folio  exhibits,  it  being 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  whole  tenonr  and  fcope  of  the  pre- 
fent fcene.  If  the  Archbifnop  had  known  that  the  young  King 
was  carried  back  to  Northampton,  he  muft  alfo  have  known  that 
the  lords  v/ho  accompanied  him,  were  fent  to  prifon  3  and  inftead 
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Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no  ;   they   fay,  my  Ton  of 
York 
Hath  almoft  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  hut  I  would  not  have  it  fo. 

DucH,  Why,  my  young  coulin ;  it  is  good   to 
grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  lit  at  fup- 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 

More  than  my  brother ;  ^1/,  quoth  my  uncle  Glof- 

ter. 
Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  tveeds  do  grow  apace: 
And  lince,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  fo  fait, 
Becaufe  fweet  flowers  are  flow,  and  weeds  make 

hafte. 

DucH.  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,   the  faying  did 
not  hold 
In  him  that  did  obje^l:  the  fame  to  thee  : 
He  was  the  wretched'fl:  thing,*^  when  he  was  young. 


of  eagerly  alking  the  MelTenger  in  p.  363,  "  What  news?'' 
might  have  informed  him  of  the  whole  tranfadion. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  is  neglected  in  another  inftance  alfo.  The 
Melfenger  fays,  the  Lords  Rivers,  Grey,  &c.  had  been  fent  by 
Glofter  to  Pnmfret,  whither  they  were  not  fent  till  fome  time 
afterwards,  they  being  fent  at  tirft,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  (whofe  relation  Hall  and  Holinihed  tranfcribed.)  "  into 
the  North  coimtry,  into  diverfe  places  to  prlfon,  and  afterwards 
all  to  Pontefra6t." 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  1597.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  does  not  always  attend  to  the  propriety  of  his  own 
alterations.  As  hiftorical  truth,  therefore,  which  ever  reading 
be  chofen,  muft  be  violated,  I  am  content  withfuch  an  arrange- 
ment as  renders  the  verfification  fmootheft.  Where  fenfe  cannot 
claim  a  preference,  a  calling  vote  may  be  fafely  given  in  favour 
of  found.     Steevens. 

*  .  the  wretched'ft  thing,']     IFretched  is  here  ufed  in  a 
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So  long  a  growing,  and  Co  leifurely. 

That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  (hould  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  fo,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  ma- 
dam. 
DvcH.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York,  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  1  had  been  remem- 
ber'd,9 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

DucH.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  pr'ythee,  let  me 
hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  fay,  my  uncle  grew  fo  faft. 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crult  at  two  hours  old  ; 
*Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jeft. 

DucH.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,    who  told  thee 
this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurfe. 

DucH.  His  nurfe  !  why,  fhe  was  dead  ere  thou 
waft  born. 

York.  If  'twere  not  fhe,  I  cannot  tell  who  told 
me. 

Q.  Eliz.  a  parlous  boy  :^    Go  to,  you  are  too 
flu'ewd. 


fenfe  yet  retained  in  familiar  language,  for  paltry,  pitiful,  being 
below  expeftation.     Johnson, 

Rather,  the  weakeft,  moft  puny,  leail  thriving.     Ritson. 

9  heen  remember' d,"]  To  be  remembered  is,  in  Shakfpeare, 

to  have  one's  memory  quick,  to  have  one's  thoughts  about  one. 

Johnson. 
^  A  parlous  boy  :]   Parlous  is  keen,    fhrewd.     So,    in  Law 
Tricks,  &c.  10OS  : 

"  A  parlous  youth,  fharp  and  fatirical."     Steevens. 
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ylRCH.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 
Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears.- 

Enter  a  Mefienger.3 

j^Rcn.  Here  comes  a  meflenger  : 

What  news  ? 

Mess.  vSuch  news,  my  lord, 

As  grieves  me  to  unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 
DucH.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord   Grey,  are  fent  to 
Pom  fret, 
With  them  fir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prifoners. 

DucH.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Glofter  and  BuckinQ-ham. 

Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence  ?* 


It  is  a  corruption  of  perilous,  dangerous  ;  the  reading  of  the 
old  quartos.     The  Queen  evidently  means  to  chide  him. 

RiTSON. 

*  Pitchers  have  ears.']  Shakfpeare  has  not  quoted  this  prover- 
bial faying  correclly.  It  appears  from  A  Dialogue  bothplcqfaunt 
and  pietifnll,  by  William  BuUeyn,  1564,  that  the  old  proverb  is 
this  :   "  Small  pitchers  have  great  ears."     Malone. 

This  proverb  has  already  occurred  in  The  Tami/ig  of  the 
Shrew  : 

"  Pitchers  have  cars,  and  I  have  many  fervants." 

RlTSON. 

^  Enter  a  Me/J'eiigcr.']  The  quarto  reads — Enter  Dorfet. 

Steevens. 

*  For  what  offence  ?]  This  queftion  is  given  to  the  ArchbiOiop 
in  former  copies,  but  the  Melfenger  plainly  fpeaks  to  the  Queen 
£)r  Duchcfs.     Johnson. 

The  queflion  is  given  in  the  quarto  to  the  Archbiiliop  (or  Car- 
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Mess.  The  fum  of  all  I  can^  I  have  difclos'd  ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz,  Ah  me,  I  fee  the  ruin  of  my  houfe  ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  feiz'd  the  gentle  hind  ;5 
Infultmg  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awlefs  ^  throne  : — 
Welcome,  deftrud^ion,  blood,  and  mafiacre ! 
I  fee,  as  in  a  map^  the  end  of  all. 

DucH.  Accurfed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
My  hufband  loft  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  fons  were  toft:. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  lofs  : 
And  being  feated,  and  domeftick  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themlelves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themfelves ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  felf  'gainft  felf : — O,  prepofterous 
And  frantick  courage,  end  thy  damned  fpleen ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  V 

dinal,  as  he  is  there  called,)  where  alfo  we  have  in  the  following 
fpeech,  my  gracious  lady.  The  editor  of  the  folio  altered  lady 
to  lord ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  compofitor  prefixed  Car, 
(the  defignation  there  of  the  Archbifliop,)  to  the  words,  "  For 
what  offence  ?"  inltead  of  Qu.  than  that  lady  Ihould  have  been 
printed  in  the  fubfequent  fpeech  inftead  of  lord.  Compofitors 
always  keep  the  names  of  the  interlocutors  in  each  fcene  ready- 
compoled  for  ufe  ;  and  hence  miftakes  fometimes  arife. 

Malone, 
^' The  tiger  now  halhfeizd  the  gentle  h\x\^',']  So,  in  our  au- 
thor's Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  . ■  While  ilie,  the  pidure  of  pure  piety, 

"  Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  fharp  claws — ." 

Malone. 

*  aicli'fi — ]    Not  producing  awe,  not  reverenced.     To 

Jut  upon  is  to  e'icroach.     Johnson. 

7  Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  .']  Earth  is  the  read- 
ing of  all  the  copies,  from  the  lirft  edition  put  out  by  the  play- 
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Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  fanc- 
tuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

DucH.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  caufe. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treafure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part.  Til  refign  unto  your  grace 
The  feal  I  keep ;  And  fo  betide  to  me. 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours  ! 
Come,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  fan6luary.^ 

[Exeutit, 

ers,  downwards.  But  I  have  reftored  the  reading  of  the  old 
quarto  in  159^,  which  is  copied  by  all  the  other  authentic  quartos, 
by  which  the  thought  is  finely  and  properly  improved  : 

Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more,     Theobald. 

^  ril  rejign  unto  your  grace 

The  feal  I  keep  ;  &c.]  Afterwards,  however,  this  obfequious 
Archbifhop  IRotheram']  to  ingratiate  himfelf  '^vith  King  Richard 
III,  put  his  majefty's  badge,  the  Hog,  upon  the  gate  of  tlie  Pub- 
lick  Library,  Cambridge.     Steevens. 
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ACT    III.       SCENE    L 

The  fame.    A  Street. 

The  Trumpets  fonnd.  Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
GiosTER,  Buckingham^  Cardinal  Bouk- 
CHiEEj9  and  Others. 

Buck.  Welcome,    fvveet   prince,  to  London,  to 
your  chamber.^ 

Glo.  Welcome,  clear  coufm,  my  thoughts'  fove-' 
reign  : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prtnce,  No,  uncle  ;  but  our  croiles  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearifome,  and  heavy  : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your 
years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  dillinguilh  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  fhovv ;  which,  God  he  knows. 


^  Cardinal  Bourchier,']  Thomas  Bourchier  was  made  a  Car- 
dinal, and  elefted  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  1464.  He 
died  in  I486.     Malone. 

^  to  your  chamber.]  London  was  anciently  called  Camera 

regis.     Pope. 

So,  in  Heywood's  Jf  you  knoiv  not  me  you  know  Nohodyt 
1633,  Part  II  : 

"■  This  city,  our  great  cJt amber."     Steevens. 

This  title  it  began  to  have  immediately  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  See  Coke's  4  Inft.  243,  where  it  is  ftyled  Camera  Regis  ; 
Camden's  Britannia,  3/4 ;  Ben  Jonfon's  Account  of  King 
James's  Entertainment  in  palling  to  his  Coronation,  &c.     Reed, 


EbwardVo 
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Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart.* 
Thole  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  the  fugar'd  words. 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poifon  of  their  hearts  : 
God  keep  you  from   them,    and  from  fuch  falfe 
friends  ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  falfe  friends  !  but 
they  were  none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  ta 
greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  blefs  your  grace  with  health  and  happy 
days  ! 

Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ; — and  thank 
you  all. —  [Exeunt  Mayor,  <3c. 

I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way  : 
Fye,  what  a  flug  is  Haftings  !    that  he  combes  not 
To  tell  us,  whether  they  v/ill  come,  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time,3  here  comes  thefweat- 
ing  lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord  :  What,  will  our  mo- 
ther come  ? 

Hast.  On  what  occalion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 

jumpeth  witJt  the  heart.']  So,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda, 

15Q9  : 

"  Wert  tiiou  my  friend,    thy  mind  would  jiivip  with 
mine."     Steevens. 

*  in  good  time,']  De  bonne  heure.     Fr.     Steevens. 
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The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  Yorkj* 
Have  taken  iandluary  ;  The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fye  !  what  an  indifecl  and  peevifh  courfe 
Is  this  of  hers  : — Lord  cardinal,   will  your  grace 
Perfuade  the  queen  to  fend  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  fhe  deny, — lord  Kaftings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous, arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.  My  lord   of  Buckingham^    if  my  weak 
oratory 
Can  f!-om  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here  'A  But  if  (he  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  (hould  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blefled  fandluary  !   not  for  all  this  landj, 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  fo  deep  a  fin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  fenfelefs-obftinate,^  my  lord^ 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional  :5 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  groflhels  of  this  age/ 

^  Anon  expeSt  him  here  :  &c.]  The  word — anon,  may,  fafelj 
be  omitted.     It  only  ferves  to  vitiate  the  meafure.     Steevens. 

*  Too  ceremonipus,  and  traditional  :]  Ceremonious  for  fuper- 
ftitious  ;  traditional  for  adherent  to  old  cuftoms.  Warburton. 

^  Weigh  it  hut  with  the  groffnefs  of  this  agei]  But  the  more 
grofs,  that  is,  the  more  fuperftitious  the  age  was,  the  ftronger 
would  be  the  imputation  of  violated  fanftuary.  The  queftion, 
we  fee  by  what  follows,  is  whether  fanftuary  could  be  claimed 
by  an  infant.  The  fpeaker  refolves  it  in  the  negative,  becaufe  it 
could  be  claimed  by  thofe  only  whofe  adions  neceffitated  them 
to  fly  thither  ;  or  by  thofe  who  had  an  underflanding  to  demand 
it  3  neither  of  which  could  be  an  infant's  cafe  :  It  is  plain  then^. 
the  iirft  line,  which  introduces  this  reafoning,  fhould  be  read 
thus  : 

Weigh  it  hut  with  the  greennefs  of  his  age, 
i.  e.  the  young  Duke  of  York's,  whom  his  mother  had  fled  with 
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You  break  not  fandluary  in  feizing  him. 

The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 

To  thofe  whofe  dealings  have  deferv'd  the  place. 

And  thofe  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place  : 

This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deferv'd  it ; 

And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 

Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there, 

You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  fan6i:uary  men ; 

But  fan6luary  children,  ne'er  till  now.^ 

Card.  My  lord,  you  fliall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for 
once. — 
Come  on,  lord  Haftings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 


to  fanduary.     The  corrupted  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  fome- 
thing  nearer  the  true  : 

the  greatnefs  of  his  age.     Warburton. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Hanmer,  and  is  very  plaufible  j 
yet  the  common  reading  may  ftand  : 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  groffnefs  of  this  age. 

You  break  notfan&tuary, 

That  is,  compare  the  a6t  of  feizing  him  with  the  grofs  and 
licentious  pra6tices  of  thefe  times,  it  will  not  be  confidered  as  a 
violation  of  fandluary,  for  you  may  give  fuch  reafons  as  men  are 
now  ufed  to  admit.     Johnson. 

The  truth  is,  the  quarto  1598,  and  the  two  fubfequent  quartos, 
as  well  as  the  folio,  all  read — g>'(llJ>";fs-  Greatnefs  is  the  corrupt 
reading  of  a  late  quarto  of  no  authority,  printed  in  1622. 

Malone. 

'  Oft  have  I  heard  of  fanctuary  men  ;  &c.]  Thefe  arguments 
againft  the  privilege  of  fanftuary  are  taken  from  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Fifth,  publiflied  by  Stowe  : 

'^ And  verily,  I  have  heard  of  fantluary  men,  but  I  never 

heard  earfl  of  fan£tuary  children,"  &c,     Steevens. 

More's  Life  of  King  Edivard  V.  was  publillied  alfo  by  Hall 
and  Holinthed,  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Holinftied  Shakfpcare 
found  this  argument.     Malone. 
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Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  fpeedy  hafle 
you  may. 

[^Exeunt  Cardinal  avd  Hastings. 
Say,  uncle  Glofler,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  fliall  we  fojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  feems  beft  unto  your  royal  felf. 
If  I  may  counfel  you,  fome  day,  or  two. 
Your  highnefs  fliall  repofe  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  pleale,  and  fhall  be  thought  moft 

fit 
For  your  beft  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  anyplace  :— 
Did  Julius  Caefar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Which,  fince,  fuccecding  ages  have  re-edified.^ 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  elfe  reported 
Succeffively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  fay,  my  lord,  it  were  not  regifter'd  ; 
Methinks,  the  truth  lliould  live  from  age  to  age. 
As  'twere  retaiPd  to  all  pofterity,^ 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

'  He  did,  &c.]  I  fuppofe,  this  and  the  following  line,  (the 
ufelefs  epithet — gracious,  omitted,)  fhould  be  read  tlius  : 
He  did,  my  lord,  begin  that  place  ;   which,  Jince^ 
Succeeding  ages  have  re-edifi/d.     Steevents. 

^  j4s  'twere  retail'd  to  all  pojierity,']  And  fo  it  is  ;  and,  by 
that  means,  like  moil  other  retailed  things,  became  adulterated. 
We  fhould  read  : 

intail'd  to  all  pojierity  ; 

which  is  finely  and  lenlibly  expreffed,  as  if  truth  was  the  natural 
inheritance  of  our  children ;  which  it  is  impiety  to  deprive  thera 
of.     Warburton. 

Retailed  may  lignify  diffufed,  difperfed.     Johnson. 

Retailed  means  handed  down  from  one  to  another. — Goods 
retailed,  are  thofe  which  pafs  from  one  purchafer  to  another.— « 
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Glo.  So  wife  fo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live 
long.9  \_j4jide. 

Prince.  What  fay  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  fay,  without  chaia(5lers5  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  •)     ^^  , 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.^       /    -^ 

Richard  ufes  the  M'ord  retailed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fourth 
Aft,  where  fpeaking  to  the  Queen  of  her  daughter,  he  fays— 
"  To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquelis  won." 

M.  Mason, 

Minfheu  in  his  DiSiionary ,  1617,  befides  the  verb  retail  in 

the  mercantile  fenfe,  has  the  verb  "  to  retaile  or  retell,  G.  re- 

novihrer,  a  Lat.  renumerare  5"  and  in  that  fenfe,  I  conceive,  it 

is  employed  here.     Ma  lone. 

'  So  wifefo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  long."} 
Is  cadil  antefenem,  quijapit  ante  diem, 
a  proverbial  line.     Steevens. 

Bright,  in  his  Trealife  on  Melancholy,  1586,  p.  52,  fays — • 
**  I  have  knowne  children  languifhing  of  the  fplene,  obftru6led 
and  altered  in  temper,  talke  with  gravitie  and  wifdome,  furpaffing 
thofe  tender  yeares,  and  their  judgement  carrying  a  marvellous 
imitation  of  the  wifdome  of  the  ancient,  having  after  a  forte  at- 
tained that  by  difeafe,  which  other  have  by  courfe  of  yeares  : 
whereon  I  take  it,  the  proverbe  arifeth,  that  they  be  ofjliort  life 
who  are  of  witfo  pregnant."     Reed. 

^  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.']  By  vice,  the  author 
means  not  a  quality,  but  a  perfon.  There  was  hardly  an  old  play, 
till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  not  in  it  a  devil, 
and  a  droll  character,  a  jefter  j  (who  was  to  play  upon  the  devil 3) 
and  this  buffoon  went  by  the  name  of  a  Vice.  This  buffoon  was 
at  firft  accoutred  with  a  long  jerkin,  a  cap  with  a  pair  of  afs's 
ears,  and  a  wooden  dagger,  with  which  (like  another  Harlequin) 
he  was  to  make  fport  in  belabouring  the  devil.  This  was  the 
conftant  entertainment  in  the  times  oi  popery ,  whilft  fpirits,  and 
witchcraftj-and  exoroifing  held  their  own.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion took  place,  the  llage  lliook  otf  fome  groffities,  and  encreafed 
in  refinements.  The  mafter-devil  then  was  foon  difmilfed  from 
the  fcene  j  and  this  buftbon  was  changed  into  a  fubordinate  fiend, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  range  on  earth,  and  feduce  poor  mortals 
into  that  perfonated  vicious  quality,  which  he  occalionally  fup* 
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Prince.  That  Julius  Cagfar  was  a  famous  man; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 

ported;  aSj  iniquity  mgeuer2i\,  hypocrify,iifury,  vanity,  pro' 
digality,  gluttony,  &c.  Now,  as  the  fiend,  (or  vice,)  who 
perlbnated  Iniquity,  (or  Hypocrify,  for  initance)  could  never  hope 
to  play  his  game  to  the  purpofe  but  by  hiding  his  cloven  foot, 
and  afluming  a  femblance  quite  different  from  his  real  charafter ; 
he  mufl  certainly  put  on  a.  formal  demeanour,  inoralize  and  pre- 
varicate in  his  words,  and  pretend  a  meaning  direftiy  oppofite  to 
his  genuine  and  primitive  intention.  If  this  does  not  explain 
the  paffage  in  queltion,  'tis  all  that  I  can  at  prefent  fuggeft  npon  it. 

Theobald. 

That  the  buffoon,  or  jefter  of  the  old  Englifli  farces,  was 
called  the  vice,  is  certain  :  and  that,  in  their  moral  reprefenta- 
tions,  it  was  common  to  bring  in  the  deadly  fins,  is  as  true.  Of 
thefe  we  have  yet  feveral  remains.  But  that  the  vice  ufed  to 
afTume  the  perfonages  of  thofe  fins,  is  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Theobald's, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  truth  is,  the  vice  was 
alwa)'s  a  fool  or  jefier  :  and,  (as  the  woman,  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  calls  the  Clown,  alluding  to  the  charader,)  a  merry 
devil.  Whereas  thefe  mortal  fins  were  fo  many  fad  ferious  ones. 
But  what  misled  our  editor  was  the  name.  Iniquity,  given  to  this 
vice  :  But  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  unhappy  tricks  and 
rogueries.  That  it  was  given  to  him,  and  for  the  reafon  I  men- 
tion, appears  from  the  following  paffage  of  Jon  ton's  Staple  of 
News,  fecond  intermeane  : 

"  M.  How  like  you  the  vice  i'  the  play  ? 

"  T.  Here  is  never  a  fiend  to  carry  him  away.  Befides  he 
has  never  a  wooden  dagger. 

.  "  M.  That  was  the  old  way,  goffip,  when  Iniquity  came  in, 
like  Hocas  Pocas,  in  a  jugler's  jerkin,  with  falfe  fkirts,  like  the 
knave  of  clubs." 

And,  in  The  Devil's  an  Afs,  we  fee  this  old  vice,  Iniquity, 
defcribed  more  at  large. 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  text,  where 
Richard  compai'es  himfelf  to  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  mufl  be 
corrupt  :  and  the  interpolation  of  fome  foolifh  player.  The  vice, 
or  iniquity  being  not  a  formal  but  a  merry,  buffoon  chara6ter. 
Befides,  Shakfpeare  could  ncvxr  make  an  exadl  fpeaker  refer  to 
this  character,  becaufe  the  fuhje£l  he  is  upon  is  tradition  and 
antiquity,  which  have  no  lelation  to  it ;  and  becaufe  it  appears 
from  the  turn  of  the  paffage,  that  he  is  apologizing  for  his  equi- 
vocation by  a  repiUahle  prai^ice.    To  keep  tlie  reader  no  longer 
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His  wit  fet  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 

in  fufpence,  my  conjefture  is,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  and  pointed 
the  lines  in  this  manner  : 

Thus  like  the  formal-v/ife  Antiquity, 

1  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Alluding  to  the  mythologick  learning  of  ihe  ancients,  of  whom 
they  are  all,  here  fpeaking.  So  that  Richard's  ironical  apology  is 
to  this  effect.  You  men  of  morals  who  fo  much  extol  your  all- 
wife  antiquity,  in  what  am  I  inferior  to  it  ?  which  was  but  aa 
equivocator  as  I  am.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks  them- 
felves  called  their  remote  antiquity,  £\iyjij.-j^  ^ ,  or  the  equivuca- 
tor.  So  far  as  to  the  general  lenfe  ;  as  to  that  which  arifes  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  correfted  expreilion,  I  fliall  only  oblerve,  that 
formal -wife  is  a  compound  epithet,  an  extreme  fine  one,  and 
admirably  fitted  to  the  chara6ter  of  the  fpeaker,  who  thought  all 
wifdom  but  formality.  It  muft  therefore  be  readier  the  future 
with  a  hyphen.  My  other  obfervation  is  with  regard  to  the 
pointing;  the  common  reading — 

I  moralize  two  meanings 

is  nonfenfe  :   but  reformed  in  this  manner,  very  fenfible  : 

Thus  like  the  formal- wife  Anticiuity 

I  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word. 
1.  e.  I  moralize  as  the  ancients  did.     And  how  was  that  ?  the 
having  two  meanings  to  one  word.     A  ridicule  on  the  morality  of 
the  ancients,  which  he  infinuates  was  no  better  than  equivocating. 

Warburton. 

This  alteration  Mr.  Upton  very  juftly  ccnfures.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton has,  in  my  opinion,  done  nothing  but  correal:  the  pun;?tua- 
tion,  if  indeed  any  alteration  be  really  neceifary.  See  the  dilfer- 
tation  on  the  old  vice  at  the  end  of  this  play. 

To  this  long  colleSion  of  notes  may  be  added  a  queftion,  to 
what  equivocation  Richard  refers  ?  The  pofition  immediately  pre- 
ceding, that  fame  Hues  long  without  characters,  tl\at  is,  with- 
out the  help  of  letters,  feems  to  have  no  ambiguity.  He  muft 
allude  to  the  former  line  : 

So  young  fo  wfe,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  long, 
in  which  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  his  defign  of  hafiening  the 
Prince's  death,     Johnson. 

The  Prince  having  caught  fome  part  of  the  former  line,  afks 
Richard  what  he  lays,  who,  in  order  to  deceive  him,  preferves 
in  his  reply,  the  latter  words  of  the  line,  but  fubfiitutes  other 
words  at  the  beginning  of  it,  of  a  different  import  from  thofe  he 
had  uttered. — ^I'his  is  the  equivocation  that  Glofter  really  made 
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Death  makes  no  conquell  of  this  conqueror  ;* 
For  now  he  hves  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 

life  of,  though  it  does  not  correfpond  with  his  own  defcription 
of  it : 

I  moralize — two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Wtrd  is  not  here  taken  in  its  literal  fenfe,  but  means  ^fayhigf 
zjliortj'entence,  as  wottoAots  in  Italian,  and  bon-mut  in  French. 
—So,  in  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Puntarvolo 
fays  : 

**  Let  the  word  be.  Not  without  mitftard;  thy  cieft  is 
rare."     M,  Mason.  • 

From  the  following  ftage  dire61ion,  in  an  old  dramatick  piece, 
entituled,  Hijlriomajiix,  or  The  Player  IVhipt,  \6lO,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Vice  and  Iniquity  were  fometimes  diftin6t  perfon- 
ages  : " 

"  Enter  a  roaring  devil,  with  the  Vice  on  his  back.  Iniquity 
in  one  hand,  and  Juvenilis  in  the  other." 

The  devil  likewife  makes  the  diftin6tion  in  his  firft  fpeech  : 
"  Ho,  ho,  ho!  thefe  babes  mine  are  all, 
"  The  Vice,  Iniquitie,  and  Child  Prodigal." 

The  following  part  of  this  note  was  obligingly  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie,  of  Idmeftone  near  Sahltury.  I  know 
no  writer  who  gives  fo  complete  an  account  of  this  obfolete  cha- 
ra6ter,  as  Archbilhop  Harfnet,  in  his  Declaration  of  Popijh  Im- 
pojiures,  p.  \\4,  Lond.  I6O8  :  "  Jtwas  a  pretty  part  (he  tells  us) 
in  the  old  church-playes,  when  the  nimble  Vice  would  ikip  up 
nimbly  like  a  jackanapes  into  the  devil's  necke,  and  ride  the 
devil  a  courfe,  and  belabour  him  with  his  wooden  dagger,  till  he 
made  him  roare,  whereat  the  people  would  laugh  to  lee  the  devil 
fo  vice-haunted."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  capricious  and 

-  "violent  alteration  of  the  text  by  a  very  long  note,  which  in  my 

apprehenfion  carries  neither  convi£tion,  nor  information  with  it. 

The  Vice,  Iniquity,  cannot  with  propriety,  befaid  to  moralize 
in  general ;  but  in  the  old  Moralities  he,  like  Richard,  did  often 
"  moralize  ttvo  meanings  in  one  word." 

Our  author  has  again  ufed  moralize  as  a  verb  a6tive  in  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Nor  could  fhe  moralize  his  wanton  fight, 
"  More  than  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  light." 

In  which  palfage  it  means,  "  to  interpret  or  inveftigate  the 
latent  meaning  of  his  wanton  looks,"  as  in  the  prefent  palTage, 
it  fignifies  either  to  extraft  the  double  and  latent  meaning  of  one 
word  or  fentence,  or  to  couch  two  meanings  under  one  word  or 
fentence.     So  7noral  is  ufed  by  our  author  in  Aluch  Ado  about 
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I'll  tell  you  what,  my  coufin  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  foldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  Short   fummers   lightly  3   have   a    forward 
fpring.  [Jljide. 

Nothing,  for  a  fecret  vreanijig  :  "  There  is  ibme  moral  in  this 
Benediftus."  See  Vol.  \l.  p.  112,  n.  1  ;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  522, 
n.  g.  The  word  which  Ricliard  uies  in  a  double  lenfe  is  live, 
which  in  his  former  fpeech  hfe  had  ufed  literally,  and  in  the 
prefent  is  ufed  metaphorically.  Mr.  JNIafon  conceives,  becaufe 
what  we  now  call  a  motto,  was  formerly  denominated  the  mot 
or  word,  that  ivord  may  here  lignify  a  whole  fentence.  But  the 
argument  is  defeftive.  Though  in  tournaments  the  motto  on  a 
knight's  fhield  was  formerly  called  The  ivord,  it  never  at  any 
period  was  called  "  One  word." 

The  Vice  of  the  old  moralities  was  a  buftbon  charafter,  [See 
Cotgrave's  Diet.  "  Badin,  A  foole  or  Vice  in  a  play. — Mime,  A 
vice,  foole,  jefter,  iScc.  in  a  play."]  whofe  chief  employment  was 
to  make  the  audience  laugh,  and  one  of  the  modes  by  which  he 
effected  his  purpofe  was  by  double  meanings,  or  playing  .upon 
words.  In  thefe  moral  reprefentations.  Fraud,  Iniuuitv,  Co- 
vetoiifnefs,  Luxiay,  Gluttony,  Vanity,  &c.  were  frequently  in- 
troduced. Mr.  Upton  in  a  clilfertatioii  which,  on  a<:count  of  its 
length,  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  the  play,  has  flunvn,  from  Ben 
Jonfon's  Staple  of  Netcs,  and  The  Devil's  an  Jfs,  that  Iniquity 
Mvasfometimcs  the  Vice  oi  the  Moralities.  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
in  the  foregoing  page,  lliows,  that  he  was  not  always  fo. 

The  /ormfl/ Vice  perhaps  means,  the  Jhrcwd,  the  fin/ib I eYice. 
—In  The  Comedy  of  En-ors,  "  a  formal  man"  feems  to  mean, 
one  in  his  fenles;  a  rational  man.  Again,  in  Twelfth-Night, 
Vol.  V.  p.  330,  n,  2  :  "  —  tliis  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity." 

Malone. 

^  of  this  concjneror  3]    For  this  reading  we  are  indebted 

to  Mr.  Theobald,  who  derived  it  from  the  original  edition  in 
1597.  All  the  fubfequent  ancient  copies  read  corruptly — of  his 
conqueror.     Malone. 

^  ■        ■  lightly — ]   Commonly,  in  ordinary  courfe.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  Proverb  :  "  There's  lightning  lightly  before 
thunder."     See  Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  130,  edit.  3d. 
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EnterYoB.K,  Hastings,  awe?  ^^e  Cardinal. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
of  York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York  !  how  fares  our  loving 
brother  ? 

York,  Well,  my  dread  lord  ;4  fo  muft  I  call  you 
now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours: 
Too  late  he  died,5  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  loft  much  majefty. 

Geo.  How  fares  cur  coulin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord. 

Again,  in  Penny-wife  and  Pound-foolijh,  &c. — "  Misfortunes 
feldome  walke  alone ;  and  fo  when  bleffings  d.o&  knocke  at  a 
man's  dore,  they  tighl/y  are  not  without  followers  and  fellowes," 

Again,  Holinihed,  p.  725,  concerning  one  of  King  Edward's 

concubines  :  " one  whom  no  one  could  get  out  of  tlie  church 

lightly  to  any  place,  but  it  were  to  his  bed." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia  s  Revels  : 

"  He  is  not  lightly  within  to  his  mercer."     Steevens. 

Short  fummers  lightly  have  a  forward  fprin g .1  That  is,  fhort 
fummers  are  ufually  preceded  by  a  forward  fpring  ;  or  in  other 
•words,  and  more  appofitely  to  Glofter's  latent  meaning,  a  pre- 
mature fpring  is  ufually  followed  by  a  fhort  fumraer.    Malone. 

*  dread  lord ;]     The  original  of  this  epithet  applied  to 

kings  has  been  much  difputed.     In  fome  of  our  old  fl^tutes  the 
Jcing  is  called  Rex  metiieridij/imus.     Johnsont. 

^  Too  late  he  died,']  i.  e.  too  lately,  the  lofs  is  too  frefli  in  our 
pnemory,     Waeburton. 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  I  did  give  that  life, 

'■  Which  flie  too  early,  and  too  late  hath  fpill'd." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  /a^e,"  &c. 

Malonb. 
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You  faid,  that  idle  weeds  are  faft  in  growth  : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  coulin,  I  muft  not  fay  fo. 

York.  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you,  than  I. 

Glo.  He  may  command  m;^,  as  my  fovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinfman. 

York,    I  pray  you,    uncle,    then,    give  me  this 
dagger.*^ 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  couiin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,   that  I  know  will  give ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give.''" 

Glo.  a  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  coufin. 

*  1  pray  you,  uncle,  then,  give  me  this  dagger.']     Then  was 
added  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  for  the  fake  of  metre. 

Steevens. 
'  And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give.]  The  read- 
ing of  the  quartos  is — gift.     The  tirft  folio  reads  : 

And,  being  but  a  toy,  luinch  is  no  grief  to  give. 
This  reading,  made  a  little  more  metrical,  has  been  followed, 
I  think,  erroneoufly,  by  all  the  editors.     Johnson. 

The  quarto  l6l2  reads  : 

7Z0  grief Stfevens. 

■  which  is  no  grief  to  give^    Which  to  give,  or  the  gift  of 


which,  induces  no  regret.  Thus  the  authentick  copies,  the 
quarto,  1598,  and  the  firfl  folio.  A  quarto  of  no  authority 
changed  grief  to  gift,  and  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  capri- 
cioufly  altered  the  line  thus  : 

"  And  being  a  toy,  it  is  no  grief  to  give."     Malone. 

In  conformity  to  our  old  elliptical  mode  of  fpeaking  and  wri- 
ting, the  words — which  is,  might  be  omitted.  They  hurt  the 
meafure,  without  advancement  of  the  fenfe.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  correftion  in  the  fecond  folio  (which  was  received  by  Sir 
f  horaas  Hanmer)  is  preferable,     Steevens. 
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York.  A  greater  gift !   O,  that's  the  fword  to  it  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  coufin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O  then,  I  fee,  you'll  part  but  with  light 
gifts  ; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  fay  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,^  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little 
lord  ? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you 
call  me. 

Glo.  How  ? 

York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  ftill  be  crofs  in 
talk ; — 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me  : — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ; 
Becaufe  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,9 


"  I  weigh  it  lightly,  &c.]  i.  e.  I  fhoiild  ftill  efteem  it  but  a 
trifling  gift,  were  it  heavier.     But  the  Oxford  editor  reads  : 

I'd  tveigh  it  lightly, 

i.  e.  I  could  manage  it,  though  it  were  heavier.     Warburtox. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right.  So,  in  Loves  Labour  s  Lnjt,  Aft  V. 
fc.  ii : 

"  You  weigh  me  notj — O  that's  you  care  not  for  me." 

SteevenS. 

*  Becaufe  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,']  The  reproach  feems 
to  confift  in  this :  at  country  fhows  it  was  common  to  fet  the 
monkey  on  the  back  of  fome  other  animal,  as  a  dear.  The 
Duke  therefore  in  caUing  himfelf  ape,  calls  his  uncle  bear. 

Johnson. 

To  this  cuftom  there  feems  to  be  an  allufion  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Ma f que  of  Gypfies  : 
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He  thinks  that  you  ihould  bear  me  on  your  fhoul- 
ders. 

Buck.  With  what  a  fharp-provided  wit  he  rea- 
fons  ! 
To  mitigate  the  fcorn  he  gives  his  uncle. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himfelf : 
So  cunning,  and  ih  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  gracious  lord,'  will't  pleafe  you  pafs 
along  ? 
Myfelf,  and  my  good  coufin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother;  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord  ? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  ib. 

*'  A  gypfy  in  his  iliape, 
"  More  calls  the  beholder, 
"  I'han  the  fellow  with  the  ape, 
"  Or  the  ape  on  hisjhoulder.'" 
Again,  in  The  Firjf  Part  of  the  Eighth  liberal  Science,  enii- 
tuled  Ars  Adulandi  ilfc.  devijed  and  compiled  by  Ulpian  Fulwel, 
1576  '■   "  — thou  haft  an  excellent  back  to  carry  my  lord's  ape." 
See  likewife  Hogarth's  Humours  of  an  EleBion,  plate  IV. 
York  alio  alludes  to  the  protuberance  on  Glofter's  back,  which 
was  commodious  for  carrying  burdens,  as  it  fupplied  the  place  of 
a  porter's  knot.     Steevens, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  reproach  is  what  Johnfon  fuppofes,  or 
that  York  meant  to  call  his  uncle  a  bear.  He  merely  alludes  to 
Richard's  deformity,  his  high  flioulder,  or  hump-back,  as  it  is 
called.  That  was  the  fcorn  he  meant  io  give  his  uncle.  In  the 
third  A6t  of  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  the  fame  thought 
occurs  to  Richard  himfelf,  where  defcribing  his  own  figure,  he 
fays  : 

"■  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

"  Where  fits  deformity,  to  mock  my  body,"  M.Mason. 

'  My  gracious  lord,"]  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  gracious, 
I  am  anfwerable.  Glofterhas  already  ufed  the  fame  addrefs.  The 
defeat  of  the  metre  fliows  that  a  word  was  omitted  at  the  prefs. 

Malone. 
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York.  I  fhall  not  fleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower.    . 

Gzo.  Why,  fir,  what  fhould  you  fear  ?- 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  gholl ; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[Ejceunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings,  Cardinal, 
and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,    my  lord,  this  little  prating 
York 
Was  not  incenfed  by  his  fubtle  mother,^ 
To  taunt  and  fcorn  you  thus  opprobrioufly  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ;4 
He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  reft. — 


*  Why,  fir,  fefc]  The  word— ^r,  was  added  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer.  Without  it  this  half  line  is  harfh,  and  quite  unmetrical. 

Steevens. 
^   Was  not  incenfed  by  his  fulile  mother,']    Iticenfed  means 
here,  incited  or  fuggefted.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Gardiner 
fays  of  Cranmer  : 

" 1  have 

"  Incevsd  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  he  is 
"  A  moft  arch  heretick." 
And  in   Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  Borachio  fays  to  Pedro : 
"  — how  Don  John  your  brother  incenfed  me  to  flander  the  lady 
Hero."     M.Mason. 

* capable  j]  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  thefe  playSj 

means  intelligent,  quick  of  apprehenfion.     See  p.  347,  "•  1- 

Malonb. 
So  again,  in  Troilus  and  Crrjfida  :  "  Let  me  carry  another  to 
his  liorfe,  for  that's  the  more  capable  creature."     Rxtson. 
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Come  hither,  gentle  Catelby  ;5  thou  art  fworn 
As  deeply  to  etFedl  what  we  intend. 
As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  know'ft  our  reafons  urg'd  upon  the  way ; — 
What  think'ft  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  eafy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Haftings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  inflalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  feat  royal  of  this  famous  ifle  ? 

Cate.    He  for   his   father's   fake   fo    loves  the 
prince, 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  againft  him. 

Buck.  What  think'ft  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  he  ? 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Haftings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  Go,  gentle 
Catefby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  found  thou  lord  Haftings, 
How  he  doth  fiand  afFe6ted  to  our  purpofe  ; 
And  fummon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  fit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  doft  find  him  tra6lable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reafons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  lb  too  ;  and  fo  break  off  the  talk, 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils,^ 
Wherein  thyfelf  fhalt  highly  be  employ'd. 

*  gentle  Catejl-ij  ;     I  have  fLipplIed  the  epithet — gentle, 

for  the  fame  reafons  urged  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  foregoing  page, 
n.  1,  in  defence  of  a  limilar  infertion.     Steevens, 

'divided  councils,']    That  is,  a  privtite  corifultation,  ft- 


parate  from  the  known  and  publick  council.     So,  in  the  next 
fcene,  Haftings  fays  : 

"  Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils."     Johnson-. 
This  circumftance  is  conformable  to  hiftory.  Hall,  p.  13,  fays. 
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Gzo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William :    tell  him, 
Cateiby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adverfaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pom  fret-cad  le  ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  miftrefs  Shore  one  gentle  kifs  the  more. 

Buck.    Good  Catefby,    go,    efFe6l  this  bufinefs 
fbiindly. 

Cjte.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I 
can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catefby,  ere  we 
fleep  .'' 

Cjte.  You  lliall,  my  lord. 

Glo,  At  Crofby-place,  there  fhall  you  find   us 
both.  [^Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  fnall  we  do,  if  we 
perceive 


*■'  When  the  proteftour  had  both  the  chyldren  in  his  poffeflion, 
yea,  and  that  they  were  in  a  fure  place,  he  then  began  to  threft 
to  fe  the  ende  of  his  enterprife.  And,  to  avoyde  all  fufpicion, 
he  caufed  all  the  lords  which  he  knewe  to  bee  faithful!  to  the 
kynge,  to  aifemble  at  Baynardes  Caflle,  to  comen  of  the  ordre' 
of  the  coronacion,  whyle  he  and  other  of  his  complices,  and  of 
his  alfinitee,  at  Crolbies -place,  contrived  the  contrary,  and  to 
make  the  prote£tour  kyng  :  to  which  counfail  there  were  adhibite 
very  fewe,  and  they  very  fecrete."     Reed. 

Mr.  Reed  has  lliown  from  Hail's  Chronicle  that  this  circum- 
ftance  is  founded  on  hiftorical  fa6l.  Bat  Holinfhed,  Hall's  copy- 
irt,  was  our  author's  authority  :  "  But  the  prote6loure  and  the 
duke  after  they  had  fent  to  the  lord  Cardinal, — the  lord  Stanley 
and  the  lord  Haftings  then  lord  Chamberlaine,  with  many  other 
noblemen,  to  commune  and  devife  about  the  coronation  in  one 
place,  as  faft  were  they  in  another  place,  contriving  the  con- 
trarie,  and  to  make  the  proteftour  king." — "  — the  lord  Stanley, 
that  was  after  earle  of  Darby^  wifely  millrufted  it,  and  faid  unto 
the  lorde  Haftings,  that  he  much  miflyked  thefe  two  fever al 
councels."     Malone. 


*■»  ,-4.  •,'^siki^ 


hh/t  ■/{/<■//;'///.  A,/  .).  Sr.  I. 

'  .i,,n  rnl>'.  ,-i>;  ill."  A.-l  <lir.-<-1s  1Vl)y  I .  I  "-<)().  I,  v  l'",.  I  l.ir.l  m  .^' X".' l.'i'^  FL.-ot  Siivot. 
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Lord  Haftings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,   man ; — fomewhat  we 
will  do  -J- — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  pollefs'd. 

Buck.  I'll   claim  that  promife  at  your  grace's 
hand. 

Glo,  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kind- 
nefs. 
Come,  let  us  fup  betimes  ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digell  our  complots  in  fome  form. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.« 

Before  Lord  Haflings'  Houfe. 


Enter  a  Meflenger. 


Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [Knocking, 

Hast.   [JVithmJ^         Who  knocks  ? 

Mess.  One  from  lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  [Within^  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  ftroke  of  four. 


'  ^——will  do  :]  The  folio  reads — will  determine.  Steevens. 

'  Scene  II.']  Every  material  circumftance  in  the  following 
fcene  is  taken  from  Holinflied's  Chronicle,  except  that  it  is  a 
knight  with  whom  Haftings  converfes,  inftead  of  Buckingham. 

Steevens. 
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.    Enter  Hastings. 

Has  t.  Cannot  thy  mafter  fleep  the  tedious  nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  fhould  feem  by  that  I  have  to  fay. 
Firft,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordfhip. 

Hast.  And  then, — 

Mess.     And  then  he  fends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rafed  otf  his  hehn  :9 
Befides,  he  fays,  there  are  two  councils  held ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one, 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  fends  to  know  your  lordfhip's  plea- 

fure, — 
If  prefently,  you  will  take  horfe  with  him. 
And  with  all  fpeed  poft  with  him  toward  the  north_, 
To  fhun  the  danger  tliat  his  foul  divines. 

9  . the  boar  had  rafed  off  his  helm  ;]    This  term  rafed  or- 

rajlied,  is  always  given  to  defcribe  the  violence  inflidted  by  3 
loar. 

Soj  in  Kivg  Lear,  4to.  edit  : 

"  In  his  anointed  fledi  rafJi  boarifli  fangs." 
Again,  in  Warners  JlhioJis  England,  l602,  B.  VIL  ch.  xxxvi: 

"  ha,  cur,  avaunt,  the  bore  fo  rafe  thy  hide  !" 

By  the  loar,  throughout  this  fcene,  is  meant  Glofter,  who  was 
'called  the  hoar,  or  the  hog,  from  his  having  a  hoar  for  his  cog- 
nizance, and  one  of  the  fupporters  of  his  coat  of  arms. 

Steevens, 

So  Holinilied,  after  Hall  and  Sir  Thomas  More  :  "  The  felfe 
night  next  before  his  death  the  lorde  Stanley  lent  a  truftie  fecret 
mellenger  unto  him  at  midnight  in  allhaiie,  requiring  him  to 
rife  and  ride  away  with  him,  for  lie  was  difpofed  utterlie  no 
longer  to  byde,  he  had  fo  fearful  a  dreame,  in  which  him  thought 
that  a  hoare  Avith  his  tulkes  fo  rafed  them  both  by  the  heades 
that  the  bloud  ran  about  both  their  fhoulders.  And  forafmuch 
as  the  Protestor  gave  the  boare  for  his  cognizance,  this  dreame 
made  fo  fearful  an  impreflion  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
determined  no  longer  to  tarie,  but  had  his  horfe  readie,  if  the 
lord  Haftings  would  go  with  him/'  &c.     Malone. 
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Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils  : 
His  honour,'  and  myfelf,  are  at  the  one; 
And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catefby  ;* 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  fhall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  fhallow,  wanting  inftance  'J 
And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder,  he's  fo  fond* 
To  truft  the  mockery  of  unquiet  flumbers : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  purfues, 
Were  to  incenfe  the  boar  i:o  follow  us. 
And  make  purfuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chafe. 
Go,  bid  thy  mafter  rife  and  come  to  me  ; 

^  His  honour,]  This  was  the  ufual  addrefs  to  noblemen  In 
Shakfpeare's  time.     M alone. 

See  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  A6t  I.  fc.  i.  where  the  fame 
addrefs  occurs  :    "  All  happinefs  to  your  honour .'"     St^eVens. 

^  And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catefby;  &c.]    So,  in' 
tlie  Legend  of  Lord  Haftings,  Mirrour  for  Magijlrates,  1575  : 
"  I  fear'd  the  end  ;  my  Catefby  being  there 
*'  Difcharg'd  all  doubts  ;  him  hold  I  moll  entjre." 

Malone. 

^  wanting  inftance  :'\  That  is,  wanting  {ome  example  or 

a6l  of  malevoleyice,  by  which  they  may  be  jnftified  :  or  which", 
perhaps,  is  nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  wanting  any  immediate 
ground  or  reafon,     Johnson. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has — injiancie. 

Malone, 

The  folio  reads — without  inftance.     Steevens. 

Inftance  feeins  to  mean,  fymplom  or  prognoflick.  We  find 
the  word  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  where 
Egeon,  defcribing  his  Ihipwreck,  fays  ;■ 

"  A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  fail'd, 

"  Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 

"  Gave  any  tragick  inftance  of  our  harm."     M.  Mason. 


*  -yb  fond — ]  i.  e.  fo  weak,  filly.    Thus,  in  King  Lear : 

"  I  am  a  very  foolifh,  fond  old  man."     Steevens, 

Vol.  XIV.  Co 
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And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  fhall  fee,  the  boar  will  ufe  us  kindly. 

Mess.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
lay.  \_Exit, 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cjte.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  ! 

Hast.  Good  morrow,  Catefby;    you   are  early 
ftirring  : 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  ftate  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  ftand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.  How  !  wear  the  garland  ?  dofl  thou  mean 
the  crown  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  Til  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
fhoulders, 
Before  I'll  fee  the  crown  fo  foul  mifplac'd. 
But  canft  thou  guefs  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof : 
And,  thereupon,  he  fends  you  this  good  news, — 
That,  this  fame  very  day,  your  enemies,^ 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  mufl  die  at  Pom  fret. 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Becaufe  they  have  been  dill  my  adverfaries  : 
But,  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  lide. 
To  bar  my  mafter's  heirs  in  true  defcent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordfhip  in  that  gracious 
mind ! 
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Hast.  But  I  fhall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month 
hence, — 
That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  mailer's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catelby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  fend  fome  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monftrous,  monftrous !  and  fo  falls  it 
out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  :  and,  fo  'twill  do 
With  fome  men  elfe,  who  think  themfelves  as  fafe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'ft,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of 
you,— 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.   [u4Jide, 

Hast.  I  know,  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deferv'd 
it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boar-fpear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  fo  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ;  and  good  mor- 
row, 5  Catefby  t — 
You  may  jeft  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood/ 

5  and  good  morroiv,']    And  was  fupplied  by  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer^  to  aflift  the  meafure.     Steevens. 

^  the  holy  rood,]  i.  e.  the  crofs.     So,  in  the  old  myftery 

oi  Candlemas- Day,   1512: 

''  Whan  hir  fwete  fone  fliall  on  a  rood  ^.eytr 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI,  c,  vi : 
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I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councilsj^  I. 

Hast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours  ;^ 
And  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  proteft. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now  : 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  ftate  fecure, 
I  would  be  fo  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,    when  they  rode 
from  London, 
Were  jocund,  and  fuppos'd  their  ftates  were  fure^ 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  caufe  to  mistrufi: ; 
But  yet,  you  fee,  how  foon  the  day  o'er-caft. 
This  fudden  ftab  of  rancour  I  mifdoubt  ;9 
Pray  God,  I  fay,  I  prove  a  needlefs  coward  ! 
What,  (liall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  fpent. 

Hast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you.' — -Wot  you 
whatj  my  lord  ? 


"  And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chapell  ftoode 

"  Which  being  all  with  yvy  overipred, 

"  Deck'd  all  the  rool'e,  and  Ihadowing  the  roode, 

"  Seem'd  like  a  grove  fair  branched  overhed." 

Steevens. 

7  I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councils,']  See  p.  381,  n.  1. 

Malone. 

"  Mij  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours  ;]    Thus  the  tirft 
folio.     The  quartos — (profoundly  ignorant  of  our  author  s  ellip- 
tical mode  of  exprefiing  himfelf,  and  in  contempt  of  metre,) — ■ 
as  dear  as  you  do  yours,     Steevens, 

^  /mifdoubt  3]  i.  e,  fufpe6t  it  of  danger.     So,  in  King 

Henry  VI.  P.  Ill  : 

"  the  bird 

"  With  trembling  wings  niifdoulteth  every  bufli." 

Steevens. 


^  have  with  you.']  A  familiar  phrafe  in  parting,  as  much 

as,  take  foviet king  along  with  you,  or  I  have  fomeihing  to  Jay 
to  you.     Johnson, 

This  phraife  fo  frequently  occurs  in  Shakfpeare,  that  I  wonder 
Johnfon  ihould,  in  his  fourteenth  volume,  miilake  its  meaning. 
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To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth/  might  better  wear 
their  heads, 
Than  fome,  that  have  accus'd  them,  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Purfuivant. 

Hast.  Go  on  before,  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fel- 
low.      \^Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesby. 
How  now,  lirrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Purs.  The  better,  that  your  lordfhip  pleafe  to 
alk. 

Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  thou  met'ft  me  laft  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  fuggeition  of  the  queen's  allies  ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyfelf,) 
This  day  thofe  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  flate  than  ere  I  was. 


It  fignifies  merely  "  I  will  goalong  with  70113"  and  is  anexpreflion 
in  ufe  at  this  day. 

In  The  Firjt  Part  of  King  H^nry  VI.  Avhen  Suffolk  is  going 
out,  Sonierfet  fays — "  Have  with  you  ;"  and  then  follows  him. 
In  Othello,  lago  fays  : 

"  Captain,  will  you  go  ?" 
"  Oth.   Have  ivith  you.'" 
In  The  Alerry  Wives  of  IVindfor,  Mrs.  Ford  fays  : 
"  Will  you  go,  Mrs.  Page  ?" 
To  which  fhe  replies  : 

"  Have  u'ith  you." 
And  in  the  fame  fcene,  the  Hoil  afterwards  fays— 

"  Here,  boys,  fhall  we  wag  ?" 
To  which  the  Page  replies — "  Have  7vith  you."     M.  Mason. 

*  They,  for  their  truth,']  That  is,  with  refpeft  to  their  hone/ty. 

Johnson. 
Cc3 
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Purs.  God  hold  it,^  to  your  honour's  good  con- 
tent i 

Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow  :  There,  drink  that  for 
me.  \Throiving  him  his  Pmfe. 

Puns.  I  thank  your  honour.      [^Exit  Purfuivant, 

•  Enter  a  Prieft. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord  ;  I  am  glad  to  fee  your 
honour. 

Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  fir  John,4  with  all  my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  lafl  exercife  ;5 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham.*^ 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  prieft,  lord  chcun-^ 
berlain  ? 

^  ■  hold  z7,]  That  is, , cow ^inz^e  it.     Johnson. 

"*  good  fir  John,']  Sir  was  formerly  the  ufual  addrel's  to 

the  inferior  clergy.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  7,  n.  1.     Malone. 

^  exercife;']  Performance  of  divine  fervice.      Johnson, 

I  rather  imagine  it  meant — for  attending  him  in  private  to  hear 
Jais  confeffion.     So,  in  fc.  vii : 

"  To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercife."     Malone. 

Exercife,  I  believe,  means  only  religious  exhortation,  or  lecture. 
So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout."     Steevens. 

*  Enter  Buckingham.]  From  the  Continuation  of  Harding's 
Chronicle,  1543,  where  the  account  given  originally  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  is  tranfcribed  with  fome  additions,  it  appears  that  the 
perfon  who  held  this  converfation  with  Haftings  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas Howard,  who  is  introduced  in  the  lafl:  Aft  of  this  play  as 
Earl  of  Surrey  : 

f '  The  fame  morning  ere  he  [Hafl.ings]  were  up  from  his  bed 
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Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  prieft ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  fhriving  work  in  hand. 7 

Hast.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord;  but  long  I  cannot  ftay  there : 
I  fhall  return  before  your  lordlliip  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  ftay  dinner  there. 

Buck.  And  fupper  too,  although  thou  know'fl  it 
not.  [Afide. 

Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Hast.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip. 

\_Exeunt, 

where  Shore's  wife  lay  with  him  all  night,  there  came  to  him 
lir  Thomas  Haward,  [Howard]  fonne  to  the  lord  Haward, — as 
it  were  of  courtefaiCj  to  accoumpaignie  him  to  the  counfaill ;  but 
forafmuche  as  the  lord  Haltings  was  not  ready,  he  taried  a  while 
for  him,  and  hafted  him  away.  This  lir  Thom&s,  while  the  lord 
Haftings  flayed  a  while  commonyng  with  a  prieft  whom  he  met 
in  the  Tower  ftrete,  brake  the  lordes  tale,  faying  to  him  merily, 
'  What,  my  lorde,  I  pray  you  come  on  ;  wherefore  talke  you 
fo  long  with  the  prieft  ?  You  have  no  nede  of  a  prieft  yet :'  and 
laughed  upon  him,  as  though  he  would  faye,  you  fhall  have  nede 
ofonefone."     Fol.  59.     Malone. 

'  ihriving  work  in  hand.']   Shriving  ivork  is  confejjion. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  •  the  bearers  put  to  fndden  death, 

"  Not y/zni;/??^  time  allow'd,"     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Pomfret.     Before  the  Cajile. 

Enler'Rki: ci^iYY ,  withaGaard,  conducting  Rivers^ 
Grey/  a?i<^  Vaughan,  to  Execution. 

Rat.  Come,  bring  forth  the  prifoners.^ 

RiF.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this,— r- 
To-day,  flialt  thou  behold  a  fubjedl  die. 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of 
you  ! 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-fuckers. 

f .  -  •' 

•  -  Faugh.  You  live,    that  fhall   cry  woe   for  this 

hereafter. 

Rat.  Defpatch  ;  the  limit '  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Rir.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !   O  thou  bloody  pri- 
fon, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 

^  Grey.']  Queen  Elizabeth  Grey  is  defervedly  pitied  for 

lofing  her  two  Tons  ;  but  the  royalty  of  their  birth  has  fo  engroffed 
the  attention  of  hiftorians,  that  they  never  reckon  into  the  num- 
ber of  her  misfortunes  the  murder  of  this  her  fecond  fon. 
Sir  Richard  Grey.  It  is  as  remarkable  how  flightly  the  death  of 
our  Earl  Rivers  is  always  mentioned,  though  a  man  invefted  with 
fuch  high  offices  of  truft  and  dignity  ;  and  how  much  we  dwell 
on  the  execution  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Haftings,  a  man  in 
every  light  his  inferior.  In  truth,  the  generality  draw  their  ideas 
of  Engliili  llory,  from  thetragick  ratlier  than  the  hiftorick  authors. 

Walpole. 

^  Come,  Iring  forth  the  prifoners.']  This  fpeech  is  wanting  in 
the  folio,  and  might  (as  it  has  neither  ufe,  nor  pretenfions  to 
metre,  be  as  well  omitted  as  retained.     Steevens. 

*  ^Ae  limit — ]  Yov  the  limited  time.  See  Vol.  XI.  p,  184, 

n.  9.    Malone, 
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Within  the  guilty  clofure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  fecond  here  was  hack'd  to  death  : 
And,  for  more  flander  to  thy  difmal  feat, 
We  give  thee  up  our  guil clefs  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curfe  is  fallen  upon  our 
heads, 
When  fhe  exclaim'd  on  Haftings,  you,  and  I, 
For  {landing  by  when  Richard  llabb'd  her  fon. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  fhe  Haftings,  then  curs'd  fhe 
Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  fhe  Richard  : — O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us  ! 
And  for  my  fifter,  and  her  princely  fons, — 
Be  fatisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods. 
Which,  as  thou  know'ft,  unjuftly  mud  be  fpilt ! 

Rat.  Make  hafle,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.^ 


*  Make  hqfie,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.]  Tims  the  folio. 
The  quarto  fiirniflies  a  line  that  has  occurred  already  : 
"  Defpatch  ;  the  limit  ot"  your  lives  is  out." 
Expiate  is  ufed  for  expiated  ;  fo  conffcate,  contaminate,  con- 
fummate,  &c.  Sec.  It  feems  to  mean,  fu/li/  completed,  and  ended. 
Shakfpeare  has  again  ufed  the  word  in  the  lame  fenfe  in  his  22d 
Sonnet : 

"  Then  look  I  death  my  days  fliould  expiate." 
So,  in  Locrine,  \5g5  : 

"  Lives  Sabren  yet,  to  expiate  my  wrath." 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not 
underftand,  reads  arbitrarily^ — 

"  Defpatch  ;  the  hour  of  death  is  noiu  expir'd.'" 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  modern  editors.     Malone, 

■  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.]    As  I  cannot  make  fenfe 
of  this,  I  fliould  certainly  read,  with  the  fecond  folio  : 

"  the  hour  of  death  is  now  expired, 

meaning  the  hour  appointed  for  his  death.  The  pafiage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Malone  from  Locrine,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  for  there, 
%o  expiate  vaQdi\\?i  to  atone  for ,  or  fatisfy,     M.Mason. 

I  do  not  well  underftand  the  reading  which  Mr.  Malone  pre- 
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Rir.  Come,  Grey, — come,  Vaughan, — let  us  here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.     \_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  theBiJJiop 
q/"  Ely,3  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  Others,  Jitting 
at  a  Table:   Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  caufe  why  we  are 
met 
Is — to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
In  God's  name,  fpeak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time  ? 

Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nomination.^ 

fers,    though  I  have  left  it  in  the  text.      Perhaps  we  Ihould 
read : 

"  the  hour  of  death  is  espirate." 

which  accords  with  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology,  and  needs  no  ex- 
planation.    Thus,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
,         "  — —  and  expire  the  term 

"  Of  a  defpifed  life — ."     Steevens. 

Bijliop  of  Ely,']  Dr.  John  Morton  ;  who  was  elected  to 


that  fee  in  1478.  He  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in 
I486,  and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1487.  He  died  in  the 
year  1500.  This  prelate.  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  us,  firft  devifed 
the  fcheme  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long  conteft  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  by  a  marriage  between  Henry 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth,  the  eldell:  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  Henry  when 
abroad  to  enter'into  a  covenant  for  that  purpofe,     Malone. 

■*  ■ and  u-anls  lut  nomination.']  i.  e.  the  only  thing  want- 
ing, is  appointment  of  a  particular  day  for  the  ceremony. 

Steevens. 
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Ely.  To-morrow  tlien  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.   Who  knows  the  lord  prote6lor's  mind 
herein  ? 
Who  is  moft  inward  5  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  fhould  foonefl  know 
his  mind. 

Buck.  We  know  each  other's   faces  :    for  our 
hearts, — 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I,  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine  : — 
Lord  Haftings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me 
well ; 
But,  for  his  purpofe  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  founded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleafure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time  ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  prefume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  him- 
felf. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  coufins,  all,  good  mor- 
row : 
I  have  been  long  a  fleeper  ;  but,  I  truft. 
My  abfence  doth  negle6l  no  great  defign. 
Which  by  my  prefence  might  have  been  concluded. 

s  — ■ — inward — ]  i,  e.  intimate,  confidential.     So,  in  Mea- 
Jhrefor  Meafure  : 

^'  Sir,  1  was  an  i7iward  of  his."     Steevens. 
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Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue/  my 
lord, 
William  lord  Haftings  had  propounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  kmg. 

Glo.  Than  my  lord  Haftings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder  ; 
His  lordfliip  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  laft  in  Holborn, 
I  faw  good  ftrawberries  7  in  your  garden  there  ; 
I  do  befeech  you,  fend  for  fome  of  them. 

Elf.  Marry,  and  W'ill,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

,  \_E:cit  Ely. 

*  Had  yo7i  not  come  upon  your  cxae,]  This  expreffion  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  theatre.  The  aie,  queue,  or  tail  of  a  fpeech, 
conlifls  of  the  laft  words,  which  are  the  token  for  an  entrance 
or  anfwer.  To  come  on  the  cue,  therefore,  is  to  come  at  the  pro- 
per time.     Johnson. 

So,  in  A  Midfummer-N^ight's  Dream,  Quince  fays  to  Flute — 
"  You  fpeak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all."     Steevens. 

'  I  faw  good  Jtr  aw  terries — ]  The  reafon  why  the  Bifliop  was 
defpatched  on  this  errand,  is  not  clearer  in  Holinftied,  from  whom 
Shakfpeare  adopted  the  circumftances,  than  in  this  fcene,  where 
it  is  introduced.  Nothing  feems  to  have  happened  which  might 
not  have  been  tranfaded  with  equal  fecurity  in  the  prefence  of 
the  reverend  cultivator  of  thcfe  Jtrawlerries,  whofe  complai- 
fance  is  likewife  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Latin  play  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  : 

EUenJis  antijfes  venis  ?  fenem  quies, 

Juvenein  labor  decet :  ferunt  hortum  tuum 

Decora  fraga  plurimum  producere. 
Episcopus  Eliensis, 

Nil  tili  claudetur  hortus  quod  mens 

Producit ;   effet  lautius  vellem  mihi. 

Quo  Jim  tibi  grains. 
This  circumftance  of  alking  for  the  ftrawberries,  however, 
may  have  been  mentioned  by  the  hiflorians  merely  to  Ihow  the 
unufual  affability  and  good  humour  which  the  diflembling  Glof- 
ter  affefted  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  determined  on  the 
death  of  Hallings.     Steevens. 
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Glo.  Coufin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  ajide. 
Catefby  hath  founded  Haftings  in  our  bulinefs ; 
And  finds  the  tefty  gentleman  fo  hot, 
That  he  will  lofe  his  head,  ere  give  confent. 
His  mafter's  child,  as  worfhipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lofe  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourfelf  awhile,    I'll  go  with 
you. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  fet  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  fudden  ; 
For  I  myfelf  am  not  ^o  well  provided, 
As  elfe  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re-enter  BiJIiop  of  Ely. 

Elt.  Where  is  my  lord  protestor  ?  I  have  fent 
For  thefe  ftrawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  fitiooth  this 
morning ; 
There's  Ibme  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,^ 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  fuch  fpirit. 
I  think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Chriftendom, 
Can  lefler  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he  ; 
For  by  his  face  ftraight  fhall  you  know  his  heart. 


^  There  sfo we  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,']  Conceit  is 
thought.     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,   iQog  : 

"  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  fuch  a  place, 

"  Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die."     Malone. 

Conceit,  as  ufed  by  Haftings,  I  believe  lignifies — pleafant  idea 
ox  fancy.  So  Falftaft';  fpeaking  of  Poins, — "  He  a  good  wit  ? — ■' 
there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet." 

Steevens. 
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Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  likelihood  9  he  fliow'd  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  of- 
fended ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  fhown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deferve,^ 
That  do  confpire  my  death  with  devilifh  plots 

*  likelihood — ]    Semblance  5  appearance.     Johnson. 

So,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays  : 

"  T^oor  likelihoods,  and  modern  feemings." 

Steevens. 
Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — livelihood.     Malone. 

^  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deferve,  &c.]  This  ftory 
was  originally  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  about  thirty 
years  after  the  time.  His  Hijtory  of  King  Richard  III.  was  in- 
serted in  Hall's  Chronicle,  from  whence  it  was  copied  by  Holin- 
Ihed,  who  was  Shakfpeare's  authority  : 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  he  returned  into  the  chamber  among 
them  with  a  wonderful  foure,  angrie,  countenance,  knitting  the 
browes,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his  lippes,  and 
fo  fette  him  downe  in  his  place. — Tl'fen  when  he  had  litten  ftill 
awhile,  thus  he  began  :  What  were  they  worthie  to  have  that 
compaffe  and  imagine  the  deliruftion  of  me,  being  fo  neere  of 
bloud  unto  the  king,  and  prote6tour  of  his  royal  perfon  and  his 
realme  .' — ^Then  the  lord  Chamberlaine,  as  he  that  for  the  love 
betweeue  them  thought  he  might  be  boldeft  with  him,  anfwered 
and  fayd,  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  punifhed  for  hainous 
traytors,  whatfoever  they  were  ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the 
fame.  That  is,  quoth  he,  yonder  forcereife,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her,  meaning  the  queene : — ye  fhall  all  fee  in 
what  wife  that  forcerefle,  and  that  other  witch  of  her  counfell. 
Shore's  wife,  with  their  atfinitie,  have  by  their  forcerie  and 
witchcraft  wafted  my  body.  And  therewith  he  plucked  up  his 
doublet  flieve  to  his  elbow  upon  the  left  arme,  where  he  fliewed 
a  werilli  withered  arme  and  fmall,  as  it  was  never  otlaer. — No 
man  but  was  there  prefent,  but  well  knewe  his  arme  was  ever 
fuch  fince  his  birth.    Naytheleffe  the  lord  Chamberlaine  (which 
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Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellifh  charms  ? 

•  Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,   my 

lord. 
Makes  me  moft  forward  in  this  noble  prefence 
To  doom  the  offenders :  Whofoe'er  they  be, 
I  fay,  my  lord,  they  have  deferved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witnefs  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bevvitch'd  ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  bl.alled  fapling,  wither'd  up  : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monflrous  witch, 
Conforted  with  that  harlot,  ftrumpet  Shore, 


from  the  death  of  king  Edward  kept  Shore's  wife,  on  whom  he 
fomewhat  doted  in  the  king's  life,  faving,  as  it  is  faide,  he  that 
while  forbare  her  of  reverence  toward  the  king,  or  elfe  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fidelity  to  his  friend)  aunfwered  and  faid.  Certainly, 
my  lord,  if  they  havefo  lieinovjly  done,  they  he  ivorthy  hei?ious 
punijhment.  What,  quoth  the  prote6tour,  thou  ferveft  me  I 
"wene  with  ifs  and  with  and^  :  I  tell  thee  they  have  fo  done  ;  and 
that  I  will  make  good  on  thy  bodie,  traitour  ;  and  therewith,  as 
in  great  anger,  he  clapped  his  fift  upon  the  boord  a  great  rap. 
At  which  token  given,  one  cried,  traifon,  without  the  chamber. 
Therewith  a  dore  clapped,  and  in  came  there  rufliing  men  in 
hafneffe,  as  many  as  the  chamber  mi^it  holde.  And  anone  the 
protedour  fayd  to  the  lord  Haftings,  I  arrell  thee  traitor. — ^I'hen 
were  they  all  quickely  beftowed  in  diverfe  chambers,  except  the 
lord  Chamberlaine,  whom  the  protettour  bade  fpeede  him  and 
JJirive  him.  apace,  for  l-y  S.  Paul,  quoth  he,  I  will  7iot  to  din- 
ner till  I  fee  thy  head  off.  So  v/as  he  brought  forth  into  the 
greene  befide  the  chappell  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid 
downe  upon  a  long  log  of  timber,  and  there  ftricken  ofFj  and 
afterward  his  body  with  the  head  enterred  at  Windfor,  befide 
the  body  of  king  Edward." 

M.  D.  i.  e.  Maifier  John  Dolmav,  the  author  of  the  Legend 
of  Lord  Haftings,  in  The  Mirrour  fur  Magiftrates,  1575,  has 
thrown  the  fame  circiamftances  into  verfe. 

Morton,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  was  prefeut  at  this  council,  and  from 
him  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  born  in  1480,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  had  his  information,  Polydore  Virgil,  who  began  his  hif- 
tory  in  1505,  tells  the  ftory  differently.     Malone. 
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That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,    my  noble 
lord,' 

Glo.  If!-  thou  proteclor  of  this  damned  ftrum-^ 
pet, 
Talk'fi:  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head  : — now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  fvvear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  fee  the  fame. — 
Lovel,  and  Catefby,  look,  that  it  be  done  ;3 


'  If.  &:c.]  For  this  circumftance  fee  Holinflied,  Hall,  and 
The  Mirrour  for  Magijirates.     Farmer. 

^  Lovel,  and  Catefby,  look,  that  it  be  done ;]  In  former  co- 
jpies : 

Lovel,  and  RatclifF,  look,  that  it  he  done. 

The  fcene  is  here  in  the  Tower ;  and  Lord  Haftings  was  cut 
off  on  that  very  day,  when  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  fufFered 
at  Pomfret.  How  then  could  Ratcliff  be  both  in  Yorkfliire  and 
the  Tower  ?  In  the  fcene  preceding  this,  we  find  him  conduc- 
ing thofe  gentlemen  to  the  block.  In  the  old  quarto,  we  find  it. 
Exeunt ;  Manet  Catejly  with  Haftings.  And  in  the  next  fcene, 
before  the  Tower  walls,  we  find  Lovel  and  Catefby  come  back 
from  the  execution,  bringing  the  head  of  Haftings. 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  Iliould  have  added,  that,  in  the  old  quarto,  no 
names  are  mentioned  in  Richard's  fpeech.  He  only  fays — 
*'  fome  lee  it  done."  Nor,  in  that  edition, -does  Lovel  appear 
in  the  next  fcene  ;  but  only  Catcshy,  bringing  the  head  of  Haft- 
ings. The  confufion  feems  to  have  ariifen,  when' it  was  thought 
necelfary  that  Cattfij  fluiuld  be  employed  to  fitch  the  Mayor, 
who,  in  the  quarto,  is  made  to  come  without  having  been  fent 
for.  As  ibme  other  perfon  was  then  wanted  to  bring  the  head 
of  Haftings,  the  poet,  or  the  players,  appointed  Lovel  and  Rat- 
cliff  to  that  office,  without  reflecting  that  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  another  fervice  on  the  fame  day  at  Pomfret.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  adopted  the  emendation,  becaufe  in  one  fcene  at  leaft  it 
prevents  the  glaring  impropriety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
But  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  this  very  im- 
propriety is  found  in  the  next  Icene,  where  Ratcliff  is  intro- 
duced, and  where  it  cannot  be  corre6led  without  taking  greater 
liberties  than  perhaps  are  jui^ifiable.     For  there,  in  confequence 
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The  reft,  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  meA 

\_Exeunt  Council,  with  Gloster  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  !  not  a  whit  for 
me  ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this : 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rafe  his  helm ; 
But  I  difdain'd  it,  and  did  fcorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horfe  did  ft:umble,5 


of  the  injudicious  alteration  made,  I  think,  by  the  players,  in- 
ftead  of — "  Here  comes  the  Mayor,"  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
we  find  in  the  folio — 

"  Rich.  But  what,  is  Catefly  gone  ? 

"  He  is,  and  fee  he  brings  the  Mayor  along." 
Catefby  being  thus  employed,  he  cannot  bring  in  the  head  of 
Haftings  ;  nor  can  that  office  be  afligned  to  Lovel  only  ;  becaufe 
Gloller  in  the  folio  mentions  two  penons  : 

"  Be  patient,  they  are  friends  j  Ratdiff,  and  Loyel." 

Malone. 

*  The  reft,  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  mel}  So,  in  The 
Battle  of  Alcazar,   I5g4  : 

"  And  they  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me," 

Malone, 
s  Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horfe  did  ftumble,  ^c.~\ 
So,  in  The  Legend  of  Lord  HajHngs,  by  M.  D.  1563.   [Matter 
Dolman.] 

"  My  palfrey,  in  the  playneft  paved  ftreete, 
"  Thryfc  bow'd  his  boanes,  thryfe  kneled  oh  the  flower, 
"  Thryfe  ihonnd  (as  Balams  aife)  the  dreaded  tower." 
To  fumble  was  anciently  efteem'd  a  bad  omen.     So,  in  The 
Honeft  Lawyer  :  "  And  juft  at  tlae  threfhold  Mafter  Bromley 
fumbled.     Signs  !  figns  !" 

The  houfngs  of  a  horfe,  and  fometimes  a  horfe  himfelf,  were 
anciently  denominated  afoot-cloth.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  play 
called  The  Cafe  is  Altered  : 

"  I'll  go  on  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman." 
Again,  in  A  fair  Quarrel,  by  Middlfton,   1617  : 

"  thou  fhalt  have  a  phytician, 

"  The  beft  that  gold  can  fetch  upon  bis  foot-cloth" 
Again,  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  I6IO; 

Vol.  XIV.  Dd 
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And  ftartled,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  flaughter-houfe. 
O,  now  I  want  the  prieft  that  fpake  to  me  : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  purfuivant, 
As  too  triumphing;,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-day  at  Pom  fret  hloodily  were  butcher''d, 
And  I  myfelf  fecure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curfe 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Haftings'  wretched  head. 

Cate.  Defpatch,  my  lord,  the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner ; 
Make  a  fhort  flirift,  he  longs  to  fee  your  head. 

Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks,^ 
Lives  1  ke  a  drunken  lailor  on  a  maft ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

"  nor  fliall  I  need  to  try 

"  Whether  my  well-greas'd  tumbling  /bo/-c/o^A  nag 
"  Be  able  to  out-run  a  well-breath'd  catchpole." 

Steevens. 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  hoar  did  rafe  his  helm  ; — 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horfe  did  Jiu  mile,']  So  Ho- 
linflied,  after  Sir  Thomas  More  :  "A  marvellous  cafe  it  is 
to  heare,  either  the  warnings  of  that  he  ihould  have  voided, 
or  the  tokens  of  that  he  could  not  voide,  for  the  felfe  night  next 
before  his  death  the  L.  Stanley  fent  a  trullie  fecret  meffenger  unto 
him  at  midnight,  in  all  the  hafte,  &c.  [See  p,  384,  n.  p.] — Cer- 
tain it  is  alio,  that  in  riding  towards  the  Tower  the  fame  morn- 
ing in  which  he  [Haftings]  was  beheaded,  his  horfe  twife  or 
thrii'e _/I urn  I) led  with  him,  almoft  to  the  falling  :  which  thing,  al- 
beit each  man  wot  well  daily  happeneth  to  them  to  whome  no 
fuch  mifchance  is  toward  :  yet  hath  it  beene  of  an  old  rite  and 
cuftome  obferved  as  a  token  oftentimes  notablie  foregoing  fome 
great  misfortune."     Malone. 

*  IFho  builds  &c.]  So,  Horace : 

"  Nefcius  sL\iixfallacis,"    Johnson, 
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Lov\  Come,  come,  defpatch  ;  'tis  bootlefs  to  ex- 
claim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard  ! — miferable  England  ! 
I  prophecy  the  fearful'ft  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,^  bear  him  my  head  ; 
They  fmile  at  me,  who  (hortly  fhall  be  dead.^ 

\_Exeunt* 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame.      The  Tower  JValls. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,    in  rufty  ar- 
mour,'^ marvellous  ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  coufin,  canft  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour  ? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word^ — 


'  Come,  lead  me  to  the  I'lock,"]  William  Lord  Haftings  was 
beheaded  on  the  13th  of  June,  1483.  His  eldeft  ion  by 
Catharine  Neville,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville  Earl  of  Salilbury, 
and  widow  of  William  Lord  Bonville,  was  reftored  to  his  honours 
and  eftate  by  King  Henry  VIL  in  the  iirfi:  year  of  his  reign. — 
The  daughter  of  Lady  Haftings  by  her  firft  hufband  was  married 
to  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  who  appears  in  the  prefent  play. 

Malone. 

®  They  fmile  at  me,  tvho^Piorlly  Jliall  he  dead.']  i.  e.  thofe  who 
now  fmile  at  me,  lliall  be  Ihortly  dead  themfelves.     Malone. 

^  in  nifty  armour,  &c.]  Thus  Holinflied :  "  The  pro- 

te6tor  immediately  after  dinner,  intending  to  fet  fome  colour  upon 
the  matter,  fent  in  all  hafte  for  many  fubftantial  men  out  of  the 
citie  into  the  Tower ;  and  at  their  coming,  himfelfe  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  flood  harnefled  in  old  ill-faring  briganders^ 
fuch  as  no  man  fhould  weene  that  they  would  vouchfafe  to  have 
put  upon  their  backes,  except  that  fome  fudden  neceflitie  had 
conftreined  them."     Steevens. 

Dd2 
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And  then  again  begin,  and  flop  again, 

As  if  thou  wert  diflraught,  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  lide, 
Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  aftraw, 
Intending  deep  fufpicion:'  ghaftly  looks 
Are  at  my  fervice,  like  enforced  fmiles  ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catelby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  fee,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 
Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him. — Lord 
mayor, 

Glo.  Look  to  the  draw-bridge  there. 

Buck.  Hark,  hark  !  a  drum.* 

Glo.  Catefby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reafon  we  have  fent  for 

you, 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard 
us ! 

*  Intending  deep  fufpicion  ;]    i.  e.  pretending.     So,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nuthi7ig : 

"  Intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio." 

Steevens. 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  136,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  Hark,  hark !  a  drum.']  I  have  repeated  the  interjeftion— 
hark,  for  the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,3  with  Hastings's 
Head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends  ;  RatclifF,  and 
Lovel. 

Lor.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unfufpe6led  Haftings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  muft  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plained  harmlefs't  creature,* 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Chriftian  ;5 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  foul  recorded 
The  hiftory  of  all  her  fecret  thoughts  : 
So  fmooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  fliow  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean,  his  converfation  ^  with  Shore's  wife, — 


^  Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,]  The  quarto  has — "  Enter  Cateshy, 
with  Haftings'  head,"  and  Glofter,  on  his  entry,  fays — "  O,  O, 
be  quiet,  it  is  Cateiby."  For  tliis  abfurd  alteration,  by  Avhich 
Ratciiff  is  reprefented  at  Pomfret  and  in  London  at  the  fame 
time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  player-editors  are  anfwerable. 

Malone. 

*  harmlefs't  creature,]     The  old  copies  read  harmlefs  ; 

but  grammar  requires  harmlefs't,  (i.  e.  harmlelTeft,)  a  common 
contraction,  as  I  am  affured,  both  in  Leicefterlliire  and  Warvvick- 
fhire.     So  afterwards,  p.  400,  we  have  covert^?  for  covert^?. 

Steevens, 

^  the  earth  a  Chrijiian  j]  Here  the  quarto  adds  : 

Look  you,  my  lord  mayor. 
This  hemiftich   I   have  inferted  in   the  following  fpeech  of 
Buckingham,  to  which  I  believe  it  originally  belonged  ;  as  with- 
out it  we  meet  with  an  imperfect  verfe  : 

"  Well,  well  he  was  the  covert'ft  ihelter'd  traitor 
"  That  ever  Hv'd. 
"  Would  you  imagine,"  &rc, 
I  have  linceobferved,  that  Mr.  Capellhasthefametranfpofition, 

Steevens. 

*  his  converfation  — ]     i.  e.  familiar  intercourfe.     The 

■^hx^ic'— criminal  converfation,  is  yet  in  daily  ufe.     Malone. 
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He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  fufpe6l. 

Buck,  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'ft  fhelter'd 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 
Would  you  imagine,  or  almofl  believe, 
(Were't  not,  that  by  great  prefervation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  fubtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-houfe. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Glofter  ? 

Mjy.  What  1  had  he  fo  ? 

Glo.  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  againft  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rafhly  in  the  villain's  death  ; 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  cafe. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  perfons'  fafety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befal  you  !  he  deferv'd  his  death; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded. 
To  warn  falle  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands, 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  miftrefs  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  fhould  die. 
Until  your  lordfhip  came  to  fee  his  end  ; 
Which  now  the  loving  hafte  of  thefe  our  friends, 
Somewhat  againft  our  meaning,  hath  prevented  : 
Becaufe,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  fpeak,  and  timoroufly  confefs 
The  manner  and  the  purpofe  of  his  treafons  ; 
That  you  might  well  have  fignified  the  fame 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Mifconftrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

Mat.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  (hall 
ferve. 
As  well  as  I  had  feen,  and  heard  him  fpeak  : 
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And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both, 
JBuc  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  juft  proceedings  in  this  cafe. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wifh'd  your  lordfliip 
here, 
To  avoid  the  cenilires  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  fince  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent,'' 
Yet  witnefs  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 
And  fo,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

\_Exit  Lord  Mayor. 
Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  coufin  Biickingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  pofl: : — 
There,  at  your  meeteft  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  baflardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen,^ 
Only  for  faying — he  would  make  his  fon 
Heir  to  the  crown  ;   meaning,  indeed,  his  houfe. 
Which,  by  the  fign  thereof,  was  termed  fo. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  beftial  appetite  in  change  of  lu(t; 
Which  liretch'd  unto   their   lervants,    daughters, 

wives. 
Even  where  his  raging  eye,  or  favage  heart. 
Without  controul,  lilted^  to  make  his  prey. 

'  But  Jince  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent,']  Perhaps  we 
fhould  read — "  too  late /or  our  intent."     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  true  one.  We  ftlll  fay 
*•  to  come  flinrt  of  a  thing,"  and  why  not  "  come  late  of  an  in- 
tent ?"     Steevens. 

*  put  to  death  a  citizen,']    This  perfon  was  one  JValker, 

a  fubftantial  citizen  and  grocer  at  the  Crown  in  Cheapfide, 

Grey. 

*  his  raging  eye, lifted  — ]  The  former  is  the  reading 

of  the  folio,  the  latter  of  the  quarto.     The  quarto  has — lujlful 
eye,    and   the  folio — lufted  inftead  of  Uftcd.     Modern   editors 
without  authority — rawging  eye.     Steevens. 
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Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  perfon  : — 
Tell  them,"  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  infatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  jurt  computation  of  the  time. 
Found,  that  the  iifue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father : 
Yet  touch  tljis  fparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 
Becaufe,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord ;  I'll  play  the  orator. 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myfelf :  and  fo,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's 
caftle  ;- 
Where  you  fhall  find  me  well  accompanied, 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bifhops. 

Buck.  I  go  ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guild-hall  affords. 

\^Exit  Buckingham. 

Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  fpeed  to  do6lor  Shaw,^ — 

"  Tell  them,  k-C."]  Whatever  reafon  W.  Wyrcefter  might  have 
for  being  fo  very  particular,  he  exprer!>ly  tells  us  that  Edward  was 
conceived  in  the  chaviher  next  to  the  cluipel  of  the  palace  of  Hat- 
Jield.  York  was  regent  of  France  at  that  time,  and  had  come 
over,  it  would  feem,  to  vifit  his  lady.     Ritson. 

*    to   Baynard's   caftle ;]      It   was   originally   built   by 

Baynard,  a  nobleman  who  (according  to  Stowe's  account)  came 
in  with  the  conqueror. 

This  edifice  which  ftood  in  Thames  Street,  has  long  been 
pulled  down,  though  parts  of  its  ftrong  foundations  are  ftill 
vifible  at  low  water.     The  fite  of  it  is  now  a  timber-yard. 

Steevens. 

3 to  doBor  Shaw, — ]    This  and  the  two  following  lines 

are  not  in  the  quarto.  Shaw  and  Penker  were  two  popular 
preachers. — Inlkad  of  a  pamphlet  being  publiflied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treafury,  to  furtiifh  the  advocates  for  the  adminiftra- 
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Go  thou  [To  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker  ;4 — bid  them 

both 
Meet  me,  within  this  hour,  at  Baynard's  caftle. 

[^Exeunt  Lovel  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  fome  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  5  out  of  fight ; 


tion  of  the  day,  widi  plaufible  toplcks  of  argument  on  great  poli- 
tical meafures,  (the  eftabliflied  mode  of  the  prefent  time)  for- 
merly it  was  cullomary  to  publifli  the  court  creed  from  the  pulpit 
at  Saint  Paul's  Crofs.  As  Richard  now  employed  Doftor  Shaw 
to  fupport  his  claim  to  the  crown,  fo,  about  fifteen  years  before, 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  employed  his  chaplain  Doctor  God- 
dard  to  convince  the  people  that  Henry  VI.  ought  to  be  reftored, 
and  that  Edward  IV.  was  an  ufurper.     Malone. 

•*  This  Pinker  or  Penkervras  provincial  of  the  Augujiine  fnats. 
See  Speed.     St e evens. 

*  the  brats  of  Clare?ice  — ]     Edward  Earl  of  Warwick, 

who  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  was  fent  by  Richmond 
from  Sherif-hutton  Cntlle  (where  Gloiler  had  confined  him,)  to 
the  Tower,  without  even  the  fliadow  of  an  allegation  againft  him, 
and  executed  with  equal  injuftice  on  Tower-hill  on  the  21ft  of 
November,  14gg ;  and  Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Sir 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  laft  Princefs  of  the  houle  of  Lancafter  ; 
who  was  created  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Countefs  of  Salifbury, 
and  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  reign,  (1540)  at  the  age  of  feventy, 
was  put  to  death  by  tlie  fanguinary  king  then  on  the  throne,  as 
her  unfortunate  and  innocent  brother  had  before  fallen  a  vidim 
to  the  jealous  poUcy  of  that  crafty  tyrant  Henry  VII. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  his  being  put  to  death  was,  that  Fer- 
dinand King  of  Spain  was  un\^  illlng  to  confent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Katharine  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  lived,  there  being  during  his  life-time  (as  Fer- 
dinand conceived)  no  alTurance  of  the  Prince's  fuccellion  to  the 
crown. 

The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (for  it  deferves,  no  otlier 
name)  made  fuch  an  impreflTion  on  Katharine,  that  when  flie  was 
iirft  informed  of  Henry  the  EightJi's  intention  to  repudiate  her, 
Ihe  exclaimed,  "  [  have  not  offended,  but  it  is  a  juft  judgment 
of  God,  for  ray  former  iiiarriage  was  made  in  blood." 

Malone. 
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And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  perfon  ^ 
Have,  any  time,  recourfe  unto  the  princes.  \_Exit. 


SCENE    VI. 
u4  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

ScRiv.  Here  is  the  indi^lment  of  the  good  lord 
Haiti ngs ; 
Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  engrofs'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's.^ 
And  mark  how  well  the  fequel  hangs  together : — 
Eleven  hours  I  have  fpent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yefternight  by  Catefby  was  it  fent  me ; 
The  precedent  ^  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 


*  no  manner  of  perfon  — ]  The  folio  reads — no  manner 

perfon,  which  is  nonfenfe.  I  fuppofe  the  true  reading  is — no 
man,  or  perfon  5  as  in  the  latter  term  females  are  included. 

Steevens. 

'  read  o'er  in  Paul's.']    The  fubftance  of  this  fpeech  is 

from  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  16  :  "  Nowe  was  thys  proclamation 
made  witliin  twoo  houres  after  he  was  beheaded,  and  it  was  fo 
curioufly  endyted,  and  fo  fayre  writen  in  parchement,  in  a  fayre 
fette  hande,  and  therewith  of  itfelfe  fo  long  a  procefle,  that 
every  chyld  might  perceyve  that  it  was  prepared  and  ftudyed  be- 
fore, (and  as  fome  men  thought,  by  Catelby,)  for  all  the  tyme 
betwene  his  death  and  the  proclamacion — coulde  fcant  have  fuf- 
fyced  unto  the  bare  writyng  alone,  albeit  that  it  had  bene  in 
paper  fcribeled  furthe  in  hafte  at  adventure. — And  a  marchaunte 
that  ftoode  by — fayed  that  it  was  wrytten  by  infpiracyon  and 
prophefye." 

Mr  Malone  adds — "  So  Holinflied,  after  Sir  Thomas  More  j'* 
and  then  repeats  the  fame  quotation.     Steevens. 

^  The  precedent  — ]  The  original  draft  from  wliich  the  engrofT- 
ment  was  made.     Malone. 
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And  yet  within  thefe  five  hours  Haftings  liv'd. 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while  ! — Who  is  fo  grofs. 
That  cannot  fee  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  fo  bold,  but  fays — he  lees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  fuch  bad  dealing  muft  be  feen  in  thought.^ 


SCENE  VII. 

The  fame.     Court  of  Baynard's  Caflle.^ 
jEwier  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  fay  the  citizens  ? 

Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  fay  not  a  word. 

Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  baftardy  of  Edward's  chil- 
dren ? 

Buck.  I  did;  with  his  contrail  with  LadyLucy,= 

^  'feen  in  thought.']  That  is,  feen  in  filence,  without  no- 

lice  or  detedion,     Johnson, 

^  Baynards  Cajtle.']  A  caftle  in  Thames  Street,  which  had 
belonged  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  at  this  time  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  grandfon  King  Edward  V.     Malone, 

*  with  his  contraSi  with  Lady  Lucy,']    The  King  had 

been  familiar  with  this  lady  before  his  marriage,  to  obftrutt  which 
his  mother  alledged  a  pre-contra£l  between  them  :  "  Whereupon, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  dame  Elizabeth  Lucye  was  fente  for,  and  al- 
beit Ihe  was  by  the  kyng  hys  mother,  and  many  other,  put  in 
good  comfort  to  affirme  that  fhe  was  aifured  to  the  kynge,  yet 
when  Ihe  was  folempnly  fworne  to  faye  ye  truth,  fhe  confefled 
flie  was  never  enfured.  Howbeit,  fhe  fayd  his  grace  fpake  fuche 
loving  wordes  to  her,  that  (he  verily  hoped  that  he  would  have 
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And  his  contra(!^  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  infatiate  greedineis  of  his  defires, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  baltardy, — 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ;3 

marled  her  ;  and  that  yf  fuch  kinde  woordes  had  not  bene,  fhe 
woulde  never  have  {howed  luch  kindnelfe  to  him  to  lette  hym  fo 
kyndely  getteher  wyth  chylde."     Ha/l,  Edward  V.  fo.  1 9. 

RiTSON, 

This  objeftion  to  King  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  is 
faid  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to  have  been  made  by  the  Duchefs 
Dowager  of  York,  Edward's  mother,  who  was  averfe  to  the 
match,  before  he  efpoufed  that  lady.  But  Elizabeth  Lucy,  the 
daughter  of  one  Wyat,  and  the  wife  of  one  lAicy,  being  fworn 
to  fpeak  the  truth,  declared  that  the  King  had  not  been  affianced 
to  her,  though  {he  owned  flie  had  been  his  concubine,  Philip 
de  Comines,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  fays  that  Edward,  previous 
to  his  marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  was  married  to  an  Englilh  lady 
by  the  Bilhop  of  Bath,  who  revealed  the  fecret ;  and  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  this  Lady  was  Lady  Eleanor  Butler, 
•widow  of  Lord  Butler  of  Sudley,  and  daughter  to  the  great 
Earl  of  Shrewlbury.  On  this  ground  the  children  of  Edward 
were  declared  illegitimate  by  the  only  parliament  alTembled  by 
King  Richard  IIL  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  Elizabeth  Lucy. 

Shakfpeare  followed  Holinflied,  who  copied  Hall,  as  Hall  tran- 
fcribed  the  account  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More.     Malone. 

^  his  own  hajtardy, — 

As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ;]  This  tale  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  firil:  propagated  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
foon  after  he,  in  conjunftion  with  his  father-in-law  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  reftored  King  Henry  "VL  to  the  throne ;  at  which 
time  he  obtained  a  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  himfelf  and  his 
iflue,  after  the  death  of  Henry  and  his  heirs  male.  Sir  Thomas 
More  fays,  that  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  foon  after  Edward's  death 
revived  this  tale  •.  but  Mr.  Walpole  very  juftly  obferves,  that  it 
is  highly  improbr.ble  that  Richard  fliould  have  urged  fuch  a  topick 
to  the  people  ;  that  he  fliould  "  Hart  doubts  concerning  his  own 
legitimacy,  which  was  too  much  connefted  with  that  of  his  bro- 
thers to  be  tofled  and  bandied  about  before  the  multitude."  The 
fame  ingenious  writer  has  alio  fhown,  that  Richard  "  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  mother,  and  lodged  with  her  in  her 
palace  at  this  very  time."     Hiftorick  Doults,  quarto,   1768. 

Malone. 
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And  his  refemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 

Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 

Both  in  your  form  and  noblenefs  of  mind  : 

Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  difcipline  in  war,  wifdom  in  peace. 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpofe, 

Untouch'd,  or  flightly  handled,  in  difcourfe. 

And,  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 

I  bade  them,  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 

Cry — Godjave  Richard,  England's  royal  king  ! 

Glo.  And  did  they  fo  ? 

Buck.  No,  fo  God  help  me,  they  fpake  not  a 
word ; 
But,  like  dumb  ftatuas,  or  breathlefs  fiones,4 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  faw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  afk'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  filence: 
His  anfwer  was, — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  fpoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again ; — 
Thus  faith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferrd-. 
But  nothing  fpoke  in  warrant  from  himfelf. 
When  he  had  done,  fome  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  o'the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  fome  ten  voices  cried,  Godjave  king  Richard  ! 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  thofe  few, — 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  friends,  quoth  I ; 


■*  Bat,  like  dumb  ik3.im%,  orhrezihXtisJlones,']  See  Mr.  Reed's 
very  decifive  account  of  the  word— j'tatua,  in  a  note  on  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verova,  Vol.  IV.  p.  29O,  n.  6. 

The  eldeft  quartos,  15p7  and  \5QB,  together  with  the  firft 
folio,  read — breathing.  The  modern  editors,  with  Mr.  Rowe, 
'—unbreathing.     Breathlefs  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  l6l2. 

Steevens. 
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This  general  applaufe,  and  cheerful  JJi out, 
Argues  your  wij'dom,  and  your  love  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tonguelefs  blocks  were  they ;  Would 
they  not  fpeak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  } 

Buck.  The  mavor  is  here  at  hand  ;  intend  fome 
fear  ;5 
Be  not  you  fpoke  with,  but  by  mighty  fuit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  ftand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  defcant : 
And  be  not  eafily  won  to  our  requefts  ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  ftill  anfwer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.  I  go ;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them. 
As  I  can  fay  nay  to  thee^  for  myfelf, 
No  doubt  we'H  bring  it  to  a  happy  ilTue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  \_Exit  Glostek. 

*  initndi  fome  fear  -.I    Perhaps,  pretend;  though  intend 

will  ftand  in  the  fenfe  of  giving  attention,     Johnson. 

One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  to  intend  was  certainly  to  pre- 
tend.    So,  in  fc.  V.  of  this  A£t : 

"  Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw, 
"  Intending  deep  fufpicion."     Steevens. 

*  As  I  can  fay  nay  to  thee — ]   I  think  it  muft  be  read  : 

if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 

As  1  muft  fay,  nay  to  them  ybr  myfelf.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  change  is  not  neceftary.  Buckingham  is  to  plead 
for  the  citizens;  and  ?/ (fays  JMicYxard)  you  fpeak  for  them  as 
plaufibly  as  I  in  7ny  own  peifon,  or  for  my  oivn  purpofes,  fJiall 
feem  to  deny  your  fuit,  there  is  no  doubt  hit  wefliall  bring  aU 
to  a  happy  ijjue.     Steevens. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  fpoke  withal. — 

Enter f  from  the  Caftle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catefby  !  what  fays  your  lord  to  my  requeft  ? 

Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,    my  noble 
lord, 
To  vilit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  fuit  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercife. 

Buck.  Return,   good  Catefby,    to  the  gracious 
duke ; 
Tell  him,  myfelf,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  defigns,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  lefs  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  fome  conference  with  his  grace. 

Cate.  I'll  fignify  fo  much  unto  him  ftraight. 

[Exit, 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an 
Edward  ! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,^ 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  lleeping,  to  engrofs  ^  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  foul : 

'  day -led,']  i.  e.  a  couch,  or  fofa.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  323, 

n.  9.     Steevens, 

^  <——' to  engrofs — ]  To  fatten ;  to  pamper.     Johnson. 
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Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  hinifelf  the  fovereignty  thereof: 
But,  fure,  I  fear,  we  ihall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 

May.  Marry,  God  defend,  his  grace  fhould  fay  us 
nay  !9 

Buck.  I  fear,    he   will :    Here   Cateiby   comes 
again ; — 


Re-enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catefby,  what  fays  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  aflem- 
bled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before, 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  coulin  fliould 
Sufpe6l  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him  : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfedl  love ; 
And  fo  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

\_Exit  Catesby. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence ; 

So  fweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

'  God  defend,  his  grace Jliould fay  us  nay  /]  This  pious 

and  courtly  Mayor  was  Edmund  Shaw,  brother  to  Doftor  Shaw, 
whona  Richard  had  employed  to  prove  his  title  to  the  crown;, 
from  the  pulpit  at  Saint  Paul's  Crofs.     Malone. 
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Enter  Glost En,  in  a  Gallery  above,  between  Two 
Bifhops.'     Gates  BY  returns. 

May,  See,    where  his  grace  flands  'tween  two 
clergymen ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  chriftian  prince^,- 
To  flay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  : 
Aiid,  fee,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornaments  to  knov/  a  holy  man.- — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  moft  gracious  prince^ 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requefls ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-chriftian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  fuch  apology  ; 
I  rather  do  befeech  you  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnefl  in  the  fervice  of  my  God, 
Negle6l  the  vifitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleafure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,    I  hope,  which  pleafeth  God 
above. 


^ between  two  BiJJiops.']     "  At  the  laft  he  came  out  of 

his  chamber,  and  yet  not  downe  to  theim,  but  in  a  galary  over 
theim,  with  a  bifhop  on  every  hande  of  hym,  where  thei  beneth 
might  fefe  hym  and  Ipeake  to  hym,  as  though  he  woulde  not  yet 
come  nere  theim,  til  he  wift  what  they  meant,"  &c.  Hall's 
Chronicle.     Farmer. 

So  alfo  Holinfhed  after  him.  The  words  "  with  a  biJJiop  xin 
every  hande  of  hym,"  are  an  interpolation  by  Hall,  or  rather  by 
Grafton,  (See  his  Continuation  of  Harding  s  Chronicle,  1543, 
fol.  ys,)  not  being  found  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  HiJJnry  of  King 
Richard  III.  folio,  155/,  from  whom  the  reft  of  the  lenience  is 
tranfcribed.     Malone. 

^  to  know  a  holy  man.']     i.  e.  to  know  a  holy  man    Zy. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  I96,  n.  4,  and  a  note  on  Coriolanus,  A61;  III. 
fc.  ii.  where  feveral  inftances  of  a  fimilar  phraleology  are  given. 

Malonev 

Vol.  XIV.  Ee 
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And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  ifle. 

Glo.  I  do  fufpedl,  I  have  done  fome  offence^ 
That  feems  difgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You   have,    my  lord  ;    Would  it  might 
pleafe  your  grace, 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.    Elfe  wherefore  breathe   I  in  a  Chriftian 
land  ? 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  re- 
fign 
The  fupreme  feat,  tlie  throne  majeftical. 
The  fcepter'd  office  of  your  ancellors. 
Your  ftate  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth. 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  houfe. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemifh'd  Itock : 
Whilft,  in  the  mildnefs  of  your  fleepy  thoughts, 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ;3 
Her  face  defac'd  with  fears  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  ftock  graft  with  ignoble  plants,^ 
And  almofi:  flioulder'd  in  the  fwallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetful nefs  5  and  deep  oblivion. 

^  • her  proper  limbs ;']  Thus  the  quarto  15gS.     The  folio 

has — his  limbs  3  an  error  which  I  lliould  not  mention,  but  that 
it  juftifies  correftions  that  I  have  made  in  other  places,  where, 
for  want  of  more  ancient  copies  than  one,  conje6tural  emenda- 
tion became  necelTary,     See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  184,  n.  4.     Malone. 

*  Her  royal Jtock  graft  with  ignoble  plants,']  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  recoUeded  the  text  on  which  Dr.  Shaw  preached  his  re- 
markable Sermon  at  Saint  Paul's  Crofs  :  "  Baftard  flips  fhall 
never  take  deep  root."     Malone. 

'  j4nd  almoft  flioulder'd  in  the  fwallowing  gulph 

Of  darkforgetfulnefs — ]  What  it  is  to  htJJioulderd  in  a 
gulph,  Hanmer  is  the  only  editor  who  feems  not  to  have  known  } 
for  the  reft  let  it  pafs  without  obfervation.     He  reads  : 
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Which  to  recure,"^  we  heartily  folicit 

Your  gracious  felf  to  take  on  you  the  charge 


Jhnofijlioulderd  mio  tli /wallowing  gulph, 
1  believe  we  Ihould  read  : 

And  almnji  fmoulder'd  in  the  fwalloiving  gulpk. 
That  is,  almoR/mot her' d,  covered  and  lofl.     Johnson. 

I  fuppofe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  So,  in  The 
Barons'  JFars,  by  Drayton,  canto  i : 

"  Stoutly  t'  affront  Tindijhoulder  in  debate." 
In  is  ufed  for  into.     So  before  in  this  play  : 

"  But  firft  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave." 
Again,  Hid  : 

"  Falfely  to  draw  me  in  thefe  vile  fufpe6ts." 
Shoulder  d  has  the  fame  meaning"  as  rudely  thruji  into. 
So,  in  a  curious  ancient  paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Lyfons  in  his 
Environs  of  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  80,  n.  1  :  "  — lyke  tyraunts 
and  lyke  madde  men  helpynge  iojhulderynge  other  of  the  fayd 
bannermen  ynto  the  dyche,"  &c.  Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  fecond  Iliad,  1581  : 

"  He  preafeth  him,  him  he  again,  Jliouldring  ech  one  his 
feere."     Steevens. 

Shoulder  d  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading  ; — not,  thruft  in  by 
the  fhoulders,  but,  immerfed  up  to  tJieJlwutders.  So,  in  Othello  : 
"  Steep' d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips." 
"  This  paliage  in  Othello,"  fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  "  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe.  Had  Othello  ufed  the  word  lipped,  to  fignify 
immerfed  up  to  the  lips,  that  indeed  would  juftify  our  fuppofing 
that  Jhoulder'd  might  mean  immerfed  up  to  the  fhoulders."  But 
the  critick  miftook  the  purpofe  for  which  the  paifage  was  adduced. 
It  was  quoted,  not  to  fupport  the  word,  "  Jhoulderd,"  but  to 
lliow  that  the  fame  idea  had  been  elfewhere  introduced  by  Shak- 
fpeare  j  that,  as  in  Othello  he  had  fpoken  of  being  plunged  in 
poverty  to  the  lips,  fo  here  he  might  have  intended  to  defcribe 
the  royal  llock  as  immerged  up  to  the  Jlioulders  in  oblivion. 

The  word  Jliaulderd,  in  the  following  lines  of  Spenfer's  Ruins 
of  Rome,  15gi,  may  certainly  only  have  been  ufed  in  its  more 
ordinary  fignitication  ;  but  I  am  not  fure  that  the  author  did  not 
employ  it  as  it  is  here  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Like  as  ye  fee  the  wratlaful  lea  from  farre, 
"  In  a  great  mountaine  heapt  with  hideous  noife, 
"  Eftfoones  of  thoufand  h'lWows  Jhoulderd  narre, 
"  Againft  a  rock  to  break  witli  dreadful  poyfe — ." 
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And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protestor j  fleward,  fubftitute, 
Or  lowly  fa6lor  for  another's  gain  : 
But  as  fucceflively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  conforted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worfhipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  inftigation, 
In  this  juft  fuit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  filence, 
Or  bitterly  to  fpeak  in  your  reproof, 
Beft  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition  : 
If,  not  to  anfwer,7 — you  might  haply  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  fovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impofe  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  fuit  of  yours, 
So  feafon'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  lide,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  fpeak,  and  to  avoid  the  firft  ; 
And  then,  in  fpeaking,  not  to  incur  the  laft,-^ 
Definitively  thus  I  anfwer  you. 
Your  love  deferves  my  thanks ;  but  my  defert 
Unmeritable,  fhuns  your  high  requeft. 
Fird,  if  all  obltacles  were  cut  away. 

However  the  word  may  have  been  employed  in  the  foregoing 
palfage,  its  exiftence  in  our  author's  time  is  afcertained  by  it. 

Malone. 

^  JFh'ich  to  recure,]  To  recure  is  to  recover.  This  Avord  is 
frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer  j  and  both  as  a  verb  and  a  fubftantive 
in  Lyly's  Eiidymion,  15QI.     Steevens, 

'  If,  not  to  anfwer,']  If  I  fhould  take  the  former  courfe,  and 
depart  in  filence,  &:c.  So  below  :  "  If,  to  reprove,"  &:c.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads — For  not  to  anfwer  ;  and  his  ca- 
pricious alteration  of  the  text  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editors.  This  and  the  nine  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
quarto.    Malone. 
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And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 

As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth  ;^ 

Yet  fo  much  is  my  poverty  of  fpirit, 

So  mighty,  and  fo  many,  my  defeats. 

That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatnefs, — 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  fea, — 

Than  in  my  greatnefs  covet  to  be  hid. 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  fmother'd. 

But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me  ; 

(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,^  if  need  were;) 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow'd  by  the  ftealing  hours  of  time. 

Will  well  become  the  feat  of  majefty, 

And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  ftars, — 

Which,  God  defend,  that  I  fhould  wring  from  him  ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  confcience  in  your 
grace  ; 
But  the  refpe6ls  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial,^ 
All  circumftances  well  conlidered. 
You  fay,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  fon ; 


*  y^s  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birih  3]  So  the  folio.  The 
quarto  1598  thus  : 

"  As  my  right,  revenue,  and  due  ly  birth." 
A  preceding  line  feems  rather  to  favour  the  original  reading  : 

"  Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own," 
The  firft  quarto,  [1597,]  I  find,  reads  : 

"  As  my  ripe  revenew,  and  due  by  birth."      Malone. 

'  And  much  I  need  to  help  you,']  And  I  want  much  of  the 
ability  requifite  to  give  you  help,  if  help  were  needed. 

Johnson. 

*  — —  are  nice  and  trivial,']  Nice  is  generally  ufed  by  Shak- 
fpeare  in  the  fenfe  of  minute,  trifling,  of  petty  import.  So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge." 

Malone. 
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So  fay  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  : 

For  firft  he  was  contra6t  to  lady  Lucy, 

Your  mother  lives  a  witnefs  to  his  vow  ; 

And  afterwards  by  fubltitute  betroth' d 

To  Bona,  lifter  to  the  king  of  France/ 

Thefe  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner,^ 

A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  fons, 

A  beauty-waning  and  diftretied  widow, 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  heft  days, 

Made  prize  and  purchafe  of  his  wanton  eye, 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 

To  bafe  decleniion  and  loath'd  bigamy  -A 

By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call — the  prince. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expofiulate. 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  fome  alive,5 

* 

*  To  Bona,  Jl/ier  to  the  king  of  France.']  See  K.  Henry  VL 
P.  III.  A£t  III.  Ic.  iii.  Bona  was  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy^ 
and  filter  to  Charlotte,  wife  to  Lewis  XI.  King  of  France. 

Malone. 

^  a  poor  petitioner,]  See  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  III. 

p.  105.     Malone. 

*  loath'd  bigamy  :]   Bigamy,  by  a  canon  of  the  council 

of  Lyons,  A.  D.  12/4,  (adopted  in  England  by  a  ftatute  in 
4  Edw.  I.)  was  made  unlawful  and  infamous.  It  differed  from 
polygamy,  or  having  two  wives  at  once  j  as  it  confifted  in  either 
marrying  two  virgins  fuccelTively,  or  dice  marrying  a  widow. 

Blackstone. 

■  loath'd  bigamy  :]  So  Sir  T.  More,  copied  by  Hall  and 
Holinllied  :  "  — the  only  widowhcad  of  Elizabeth  Grey,  though 
fhe  were  in  all  other  things  convenient  for  you,  fhould  yet  fuffice, 
as  me  feemeth,  to  reftraine  you  from  her  marriage,  fith  it  is  an 
unfitting  thing,  and  a  verie  blemifli  and  high  dilparagement  to 
the  facred  majeftie  of  a  prince,  (that  ought  as  nigh  to  approach 
priefthood  in  cleannefs,  as  he  doth  in  dignity,)  to  be  defouled 
with  bigamie  in  his  firft  marriage."     Malone. 

-  More  Utterly  could  I  expojtulate,     ' 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  fome  alive,']  The  Duke  here  hints 
at  a  topick  wliich  he  had  touched  upon  in  his  addrefs  to  the  citi- 
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I  give  a  fparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  felf 

This  profFer'd  iDenefit  of  dignity  : 

If  not  to  blefs  us  and  the  land  withal. 

Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  anceftry 

From  the  corruption  of  abufing  time. 

Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  courfe. 

Mat.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat 
you. 

Buck.  Refufe  not,   mighty  lord,    this  profFer'd 
love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful 
fuit. 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  thofe  cares  on 
me  ? 
I  am  unfit  for  ftate  and  majefiy  : — 
\  do  befeech  you,  take  it  not  amifs  ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refufe  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loath  to  depofe  the  child,  your  brother's  fon ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorfe,^ 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  eftates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  fuit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  fon  fhall  never  reign  our  king  ; 


zens,  the  pretended  baftardy  of  Edward  and  Clarence.  By 
*'  fome  alive,"  is  meant  the  Duchels  of  York,  the  mother  of 
Edward  and  Richard,     Malone. 

*• eff'emiyiaie  x&moxk,']  i.  e.  pity.  See  our  author,  pff^?n. 

Thus  alfo,  in  Tke  Miferies  of  enforced  Marriage,  iQOJ  : 

"  Be  all  his  days,  like  winter,  comfortlefs ; 

"  Reftlefs  his  nights,  his  wants  minorfelefs,'' 
i.  e.  unpiticd.     Steevens. 

Ee4 
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But  we  will  plant  fome  other  in  your  throne. 
To  the  difgrace  and  downfal  of  your  houfe. 
And,  in  this  refolution,  here  we  leave  you ; — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

\_ExeuntBvcKTNGKAM  and  Citizens. 

Gate.  Call  them  again,  fweet  prince,  accept  their 
fuit ; 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
"VVell,  call  them  again ;  I  am  not  made  of  ftone^' 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

\_Eocit  Cates^y. 
Albeit  againft  my  confcience  and  my  foul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and  the  Reji. 

Coufin  of  Buckingham, — and  fage,  grave  men, — 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 

To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 

I  muft  have  patience  to  endure  the  load  : 

But  if  black  fcandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach. 

Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition. 

Your  mere  enforcement  fhall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  ftains  thereof; 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  fee. 

How  far  I  am  from  the  delire  of  this. 

Mai.  God  blefs  your  grace  !  we  fee  it,  and  wil^ 
fay  it. 

Glo.  In  faying  fo,  you  fliall  but  fay  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  falute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king  ! 

u4ll.  Amen. 

'     —    /  am  not  made  of  ftone,]  The  quarto  and  folio  have — 
Jtones.    Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     Maloke. 
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Bucj^.    To-morrow    may   it   pleafe  you   to   be 
crown'd  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  pleafe,  lince  you  will  have 
it  fo. 

Buck.    To-morrow  then  we   will   attend    your 
grace  ; 
And  fo,  moft  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again  : — • 

[To  the  Bifliops. 
Farewell,  good  coufin ; — farewell,  gentle  friends.^ 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Toiuer. 

Enter,  ononejide^  Qzfeew  Elizabeth,  Ducliefs  of 
York,  and  Marquis  of  Dorset  ;  on  the  other, 
Anne,  Duchefs  0/ Glofter,^  leading  Lady  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  Clarence's  ?/oz<72jO"i)aM^^- 
ter. 

DucH.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Planta- 
genet 
•]Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glofter  ?' 

^  Farewell,  good  coujin  ; — -farewell,  gentle  friends.']  To  this 
Aft  (hould,  perhaps,  be  added  the  next  fcene,  lb  will  the  coro- 
nation pals  between  the  A6ts ;  and  there  will  not  only  be  a  proper 
interval  of  action,  but  the  conckilion  will  be  more  forcible, 

Johnson. 

'  Anne,  Duchefs  ofGloJler,']  We  have  not  feen  this  lady 

fince  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  firft  Ad,  in  which  flie  promited  to 
meet  Richard  at  Crolby -place.  She  was  married  about  the  year 
^472.     Malone. 
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Now,  for  my  life,  fhe's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince. — 
Daughter^  well  met. 

j4nne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  much  to  you,  good  fifter  !  Whither 
away  ? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower;  and,  as  I 
gucfs, 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfelves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  lifler,  thanks  ;  we'll  enter  all  to- 
^  gether : 

Enter  Brakenbury. 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 

Mafter  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 

How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  fon  of  York  ? 

Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  may  not  fuffer  you  to  vifit  them  ; 
The  king  hath  ftri6\ly  charg'd  the  contrary. 


*  Who  meets  us  here? — my  niece  Plantagenet 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  G/q/ier  ?]  Here  is  a 
manifeft  intimation,  that  the  Duchefs  of  Glofter  leads  in  fome- 
body  in  her  hand  ;  but  there  is  no  direv^lion  marked  in  any  of  the 
copies,  from  which  we  can  learn  who  it  is.  I  have  ventured  to 
guefs  it  muft  be  Clarence's  young  daughter.  The  old  Duchefs 
of  York  calls  her  niece,  i.  e.  grand-daughter  j  as  grand-children 
are  frequently  called  nephews.     Theobald. 

So,  in  Othello,  nephews  for  grand-children  :  "  — you'll  have 
your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horfe,  you'll  have  your 
nephews  neigh  to  you."     M  alone. 

See  note  on  Othello,  Aft  I.  fc.  i,     Steevens, 
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Q.  Eliz.  The  king !  who's  that  ? 
Brak-  I  mean,  the  lord  prote6lor. 

^.  Eliz.  Tlie  Lord  prote6l  him  from  that  kingly 
title  i 

Hath  he  let  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me  ? 
J[  am  their  mother,  who  fhall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

.DucH.    I  am  their  father's  mother,    I  will   fee 
them. 

u4nne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,    in  love  their 
mother : 
Then  bring  me  to  their  lights  ;  I'll  bear  thy  blame. 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  thy  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  fo  ;^ 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[£:r27  Brakexbury. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,    one  hour 
hence, 
And  I'll  falute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  muft  ftraight  to  Wefrminfter. 

[To  the  Duchefs  of  Glofter, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  afunder  ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  beat, 
Or  elfe  I  fwoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Defpiteful  tidings !   O  unpleafing  news  ! 

*  '      ■  ■  I  may  not  leave  it  fo  ;]     That  is,  /  may  vot  fo  rejign 
my  office,  which  you  offer  to  take  on  you  at  your  peril, 

Johnson, 
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Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer : — Mother,    how  fares 
your  grace  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorfet,  fpeak.  not  to  me,  get  thee 
gone,  ^ 
Death  and  defl:ru6lion  dog  thee  at  the  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children : 
If  thou  wilt  outftrip  death,  go  crofs  the  feas. 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  flaughter-houfe, 
Left  thou  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curie, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,3  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wife  care  is  this  your  counfel,  ma- 
dam : — 
Take  all  the  fwift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  (hall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  fon 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwife  delay. 

DucH.  O  ill-difperfing  wind  of  mifery  ! — 
O  my  accurfed  womb,  the  bed  of  death  ; 
A  cockatrice  haft  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whofe  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  !4 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come  ;  I  in  all  hafte  was 
fent. 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingnefs  will  go. — 
O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclufive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  muft  round  my  brow, 

^  Nor  mother,  wife,  &c.]  See  p.  311.     Steevens. 

*  A  cockatrice 

Whofe  unavoided  tyt  is  murderous  /]     So,  in  Romeo  mid 
Juliet : 

"  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice." 

The  cockatrice  is  a  ferpeat  foppofed  to  originate  from  a  cock's 
egg.     Steevens. 
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Were  red-hot  fteel,  to  fear  me  to  the  brain  !5 


*  Were  red-hot  Jleel,  to  fear  me  to  the  Irain  f]  She  feems  to 
allude  to  tlie  ancient  mode  of  punifhing  a  regicide,  or  any  other 
egregious  criminal,  viz.  by  placing  a  crown  of  iron,  heated  red- 
hot,  upon  his  head.  See  Refpuhlica  ^  Status  Hungarite,  ex 
Offic.  Elziv.  1634,  p.  136.  In  the  tragedy  of  i/q^wow,  l631, 
this  punithment  is  alio  introduced  : 

Fix  on  thy  mailer's  head  my  burning  crown.'" 


Again  : 
Again : 


And  wear  his  crown  made  hot  withjlamingjire. 
Bring  forth  the  burning  crown  there." 

was  adjudg'd 


'*  To  have  his  head  /t'«?'c?  with  a  burning  crotvn." 
Thus  alfo,    in  A.  Wyntown's   Cronykil,   B.  VIII,  ch.  xliiil. 
V,  40  : 

*'  Til  this  Jak  Bonhowme  he  mad  a  crown 

"  Of  a  brandreth  all  red  hate 

"  And  fet  it  fwa  on  his  hevyd, 
"^  That  it  fra  hym  the  lyf  thare  revyd." 
Again,  in  Looke  about  you,  a  comedy,   l600  : 

"  Ere  on  thy  head  I  fet  a  burning  crowne^ 
\        "  Of  red  hot  yron,  that  {haWfeare  thy  brai/ies." 
In  fome  of  the  monkifli  accounts  of  a  place  of  future  torment, 
a  burning  crown  is  likewife  appropriated  to  thofe  who  deprived 
any  lawful  monarch  of  his  kingdom.     Steevens. 

So  Marlowe,  in  his  King  Edivard  II : 

"  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wear  this  crown, 

"  Heaven  turn  it  to  a  blaze  of  quenchlefs  fire." 

Malone. 
Marlowe's  allufion  is  to  the  fatal  crown  which  Creufa  received, 
as  a  nuptial  gift,  from  Medea  : 

"  @o(,vii.a,<rtov  hi  vd[/.a.  '7ra[M(pd'yov  itupog." 

Euripidis  Medea,  v.  II95.     Steevevs. 

John,  the  fon  of  Vaivode  Stephen,  having  defeated  the  army 
of  Hungarian  peafants,  called  Croifadoes,  in  1514,  caufed  their 
general,  "  called  George,  to  be  iiript  naked,  upon  whofe  head 
the  executioner  fet  a  crown  of  hot  burning  iron."  Goulart's 
Admirable  and  memorable  Hiflorles,  1607.  This  is  the  fa6l  to 
which  Goldfmith  alludes  : 

"  Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  fteel." 

Though  it  was  George,  and  not  his  brother  Luke,  who  was  fo 
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Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 

And  die,  ere  men  can  fay — God  fave  tlie  queen  ! 

Q.  Eliz.    Go,  go,    poor  foulj    I   envy  not  thy 
glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wiih  thyfelf  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  my  huf- 

band  now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corfe  ; 
When  fcarce  the  blood  was  well  wafh'd  from  his 

hands, 
Which  ifTu'd  from  my  other  angel  hufband. 
And  that  dead  faint  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd; 
O,  when,  I  fay,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wifh, — Be  thou,  quoth  I,  accursed. 
For  making  me,  Jo  young,  Jo  old  a  widoiu  ! 
And,  ivhen  thou  ived'Ji,  letforrow  haunt  thy  bed; 
And  be  thy  ivife  {if  any  befo  mad) 
More  mij'erable  by  the  life  of  thee. 
Than  thou  haft  made  me  by  my  dear  lord^s  death  f 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curfe  again, 
Even  in  fo  fliort  a.fpace,  my  woman's  heart 
Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 
And  prov'd  the  fubjecl  of  mine  own  foul's  curfe  : 
Which  ever  lince  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  reft ; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed  ^ 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  fleep, 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  ^  was  Itill  awak'd. 

puniflied  :  but  Georges  would  not  fult  the  poet's  metre.  The 
Earl  of  Atholl,  who  was  executed  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
James  I.  King  of  Scots,  was,  previous  to  his  death,  "  crowned 
v/ith  a  hot  iron."     See  Holinflied.     Ritsox. 

^  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed — ]    Hour  Is  here,  as  in 
m^tny  other  places,  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  diflyllable, 

Malone. 

'  But  with  his  timorous  dreams — ]  'Tis  recorded  by  Polydore 
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Befides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick  ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  fhortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz,    Poor  heart,    adieu ;    I  pity  thy  com- 
plaining. 

Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  foul  I  mourn  for 
yours. 

Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory  ! 

Anne,  Adieu,  poor  foul,  that  tak'ft  thy  leave  of 
it! 

DucH.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune 

guide  thee  ! —  [To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee! — 

[To  Anne. 
Go  thou  to  fandluary,  and  good  thoughts  poflefs 
thee  !  [To  Q.  Elizabeth. 

I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  reft  lie  with  me ! 
Eighty  odd  years  ^  of  forrow  have  I  feen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen.* 


Virgil,  that  Richard  was  frequently  diftarbed  by  terrible  dreams: 
this  is  therefore  no  fi6lion.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  narratives  of  Polydore  Virgil,  like  thofe  of  He6tor 
Boethius,  are  of  flight  authority.  Such  at  leaft,  refpefting  the 
former  of  thefe  writers,  was  the  opinion  of  Owen,  our  epigram- 
matift : 

"  Virgilii  duo  funt ;  alter  Maroj  tu,  Polydore, 
"  Alter  5  tu.  mendax,  ille  poeta  fuit."     Steevens. 

*  Eighty  odd  years  &c.]  Shakfpeare  has  here,  I  believe, 
fpoken  at  random.  The  prefcnt  fcene  is  in  1483.  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  the  hulband  of  this  lady,  had  he  been  then  living, 
would  have  been  hwt  feventy-three  years  old,  and  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppol'e  that  his  Duchefs  was  younger  than  he  was.  Nor 
did  fhe  go  fpeedily  to  her  grave.     She  lived  till  1495. 

Malone. 

'  And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  o/teen.]  Teen  is 
forrow.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken,"  &:c. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet ;'  look  back,  with  me,  unto 
the  Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  ftones,  thole  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls  ! 
Rough  cradle  for  fuch  little  pretty  ones  ! 
Rude  ragged  nurfe  !  old  fullen  play-fellow  ' 
For  tender  princes,  ufe  my  babies  well  ! 
So  foolifh  forrow  bids  your  ftones  farewell. ^ 

[^Exeunt, 

Again,  in  The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  l60Q  : 

"  Flies  have,  their  fpleen,  each  fiJly  ant  his  teens." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth,  to  wail  3.  week  9" 
"  Short  pleafure,  long  lament,"  is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  fen- 
tences.    Malone. 

*  Stay  yet ;  Sec.']     This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malone. 

*  Rude  ragged  nurfe  !  old  fullen  play-fellow — }  To  call  the 
Tower  nurfe  and.  playfellow  is  very  harfh  :  perhaps  part  of  this 
fpeech  is  addrefled  to  the  Tower,  and  part  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Johnson. 

The  lafl;  line  of  this  fpeech — 

So  fooliJJi  forrow. bids  your  {tones  farewell, 
proves  that  the  whole  of  it  is  addreifed  to  the  Tower,  and  apo^* 
logizes  for  the  abfurdity  of  that  addrefs,  by  attributing  it  to  for- 
row.    M.  Mason. 

^  Sofooli/liforroiv  lids  your  Rones  farewell.']  Hither  the  third 
A&.  fhould  be  extended,  and  here  it  very  properly  ends  with  a 
paufe  of  adion.     Johnson. 

The  folio  has— forrows.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone, 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

PlouriJJi  of  Trumpets.  Richard,  as  King  upon 
his  Throne;  Buckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page, 
and  Others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Coufiii  of  Bucking- 
ham,  

Buck.  My  gracious  fovereign. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.     Thus  high,  by  thy 
advice. 
And  thy  affiftance,  is  king  Richard  feated  : — 
But  lliall  we  wear  thefe  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  fhall  they  laft,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  laft  ! 

K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 

touch,4 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed  : — 
Young  Edward  lives ; — Think  now  what  I  would 

fpeak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

*  now  do  I  play  the  touch,]    To  play  the  touch  is  to  re- 

prefeiit  the  touchftone. 

So,  in  the  1 6th  Song  of  Drayton's  Poiynlbion  : 

"  With  alabailer,  tuch,  and  porphyry  adorn'd." 
Again,  in  the  epiltle  of  Alary   the  French  Queen  to  Charles 
Brandon,  by  Drayton  : 

"  Before  mine  eye,  like  touch,  thy  (hape  did  prove." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  iii : 

"  Though  true  as  toiich,  though  daughter  of  a  king." 

Steevens, 

Vol.  XIV.  Ff 
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K.  Rich.  Why^  Buckingham,  I  fay,  I  would  be 
king. 

Buck.  Why,  fo  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Ha  !  am  I  king  ?  'Tis  fo  :  but  Edward 
lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  confequence. 

That  Edward  ftill  fhould  live, — true,  noble  prince  ! — 
Coufin,  thou  waft  not  wont  to  be  fo  dull : — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wifh  the  baftards  dead  ; 
And  I  would  have  it  fuddenly  perform'd. 
What  fay'ft  thou  now  ?  fpeak  fuddenly,  be  brief. 

Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleafure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindnefs 
freezes : 
Say,  have  I  thy  confent,  that  they  fhall  die  ? 

Buck.  Give  me  fome  breath,  fome  little  paufe, 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  pofitively  fpeak  in  this  : 
I  will  refolve  your  grace  immediately. 

[_Exit  Buckingham, 

Cate.  The  king  is  angry ;  fee,  he  gnaws  his  lip.5 

[^fide. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  converfe  with  iron-witted  fools, 
\_Defcends  from  his  Throne. 
And  unrefpedlive  boys  ;^  none  are  for  me, 

s  Jee,  he  gnaivs  his  I'lp^  Several  of  our  ancient  hiftorians 

obferve,  that  this  was  an  accuftomed  a6tion  of  Richard,  whether 
he  was  penfive  or  angry.     Steevens. 

**  And  unrefpe6tive  hoys  3]    UnreJpeBive  is  Inattentive  to  con- 
lequences,  inconfiderate. 

So,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,   l5Qg  : 

"  When  dilfolute  impiety  polTefs'd 

"  The  unre/peSiive  minds  of  prince  and  people." 

Steevens. 
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That  look  into  me  with  confiderate  eyes  ; — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumfpe6l. — 
Boy, 

Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Know'ft  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupt- 
ing gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  clofe  exploit '  of  death  ? 

Page.  I  know  a  difcontented  gentleman, 
Whofe  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind: 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  } 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is — Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man ;  Go,  call  him 
hither,  boy. —  [_^Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  ^  Buckingham 
No  more  fhall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counfels : 
Hath  he  fo  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 
And  flops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well,  be  it  fo. — 

UnrefpeSiive  is,  devoid  of  cautious  and  prudential  confidera- 
tion.     Malone. 

See  note  on  the  following  paflage  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  edit. 
1790,  p.  102  : 

"  RefpeSi  and  reafon  wait  on  wrinkled  age."  Steevens. 

'  ■ clofe  exploit — ]  Is  fecret  aft.     Johnson. 

^  witty — ]    In  this  place  HgnA^s  j udicious  or  cunning. 

A  wit  was  not  at|this  lime  employed  to  fignify  a  man  of  fancy, 
but  was  ufed  for  wifdom  or  judgment.  So,  in  Daniel's  Cleo- 
patra, 1599: 

"  Although  unwife  to  live,  had  ivit  to  die." 
Again^  in  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafques  : 

"  And  at  her  feet  do  witty  ferpents  move."   Steevens. 
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Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Stjn.  Know,  my  loving  lord^^ 

The  marquis  Dorfet,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catefby  :  rumour  it  abroad. 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  flck; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  clofe.^ 
Inquire  me  out  fome  mean-born  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  ilraight  to  Clarence' daughter  : — 
The  boy  is  foolilh,^  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'ft  ! — I  fay  again,  give  out, 

^  Know,  my  loving  lord,']  Surely  we  Ihould  adopt  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  regulation,  and  give  the  paflage  thus  : 

Hoiu  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

My  lord,  &cc. 

Are  the  omitted  words — Iniow  and  loving,  of  fo  much  value, 

that  meafure  mult  continue  to  be  facriticed  for  their  prefervation  ? 

Steevens. 

'  I  will  take  order  /or  her  keeping  chfe.']  i.e.  I  will  take 
meafures  that  (hall  oblige  her  to  keep  clofe.  So,  in  Marlowe's 
and  Nafhe's  Dido,  15QA,  Jupiter  fays  : 

"  I  will  take  order  for  that  prefently." 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Othello,  A61  V.  fc.  ii.  Steevens. 

^  The  boyisfoolijii,']  Shakfpeare  has  here  perhaps  anticipated 
the  folly  of  his  youth.  He  was,  at  this  time,  I  believe,  about 
ten  years  old,  and  we  are  not  told  by  any  hiftorian  that  he  had 
then  exhibited  any  fymptoms  of  folly.  Being  confined  by  King- 
Henry  VII.  immediately  after  ihe  battle  of  Bofworth,  and  his 
education  being  confequently  entirely  neglefted,  he  is  defcribed 
by  Polydore  Virgil  at  the  time  of  his  death  (in  1499)  ^^  ^"  'f^'ot ; 
and  his  account  (which  was  copied  by  Hall  and  Holinllied,)  was 
certainly  a  fufficient  autliority  for  Shakfpeare's  reprefentatlon  : 
"  Edouardus  Varvici  comes  in  carcere  ab  incunabulis  extra  homi- 
num  ferarumque  confpectum  nutritus,  quigallinamab  anfere  non 
facile  internofceret,  cum  nullo  fuo  delicto  fupplicium  quaerere 
polTet,  alieno  ad  id  tractus  eft."    Malone, 
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That  Anne  my  queen  is  fick,  and  like  to  die : 
About  it ;   for  it  ftands  me  much  upon, 3 
To  flop  all  hopes,  whofe  growth  may  damage  me. — 

[Exit  Gates  BY. 
I  mufi:  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  elfe  my  kingdom  ftands  on  brittle  glafs  : — 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !   But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  fin  will  pluck  on  fin. 4 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page,  ivith  Tyerel. 

Is  thy  name — ^Tyrrel  ?5 

Ttr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  moft  obedient  fub- 
jea. 

^  it^/tands  me  much  upon,']  i.  c.  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 

fequence  to  my  defigns.     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Tke  Comedy 
of  Errors  : 

"  Confider  how  it  Jiands  upon  my  credit." 

See  alfo  A7itony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  II.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

•*  But  I  am  in 

So  far  in  blood,  that  fin  will  pluck  o?ifin.]     The  fame  re- 
flexions occur  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ' I  am  in  blood 


Ao'ain 


Step'd  in  fo  far,  that  (hould  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning"  were  as  tedious,"  &c. 


"  Things  bad  begun  make  ftrong  themfelves  by  ill." 

Steevens. 
^  Is  thy  name — Tyrrel?]  It  feems,  that  a  late  editor  (who 
boafts  much  of  his  lidelity  in  "  marking  the  places  of  a6tion, 
both  general  and  particular,  and  fupplying  fcenical  dire6tions,") 
throughout  this  fcene,  has  left  King  Richard  on  his  throne ; 
whereas  he  might  have  learnt  from  the  following  paflage  in  Sir 
John  Harrington's  Metamorphofis  of  yijax,  15q6,  that  the  mo- 
narch appeared,  during  the  prefent  interview  with  Tyrrel,  on  an 
elevation  of  much  lefs  dignity.  "  The  befl;  part  (fays  Sir  John) 
of  our  chronicles,  in  all  men's  opinions  is  that  of  Richard  the 
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K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.Ricn.  Dar'ft  thou  refolve  to  kill  a  friend  of 
mine  ? 

Tyr.  Pleafe  you  ;  but  Ihad  rather  kill  two  ene- 
mies. 
K:  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  haft  it ;  two  deep  ene- 
mies. 
Foes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fwe'et  fleep's  difturbers^ 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  :^ 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  thofe  baftards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.^  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  then). 
And  foon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  fing'ft  fweet  muftck.  Hark,  come 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 

third,  written  as  I  have  heard  by  Moorton,  but  as  moft  fuppofe, 
by  that  worthy  and  incorrupt  magiftrate  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ibme- 
tinoe  lord  chancellor  of  England,  where  it  is  faid,  how  the  king 
was  deviling  with  Teril  to  have  his  nephews  privily  murdred ; 
and  it  is  added,  he  was  then  Jilting  on  a  draught ;  a  fit  carpet 
for  fuch  a  counfel."     See  likewife  Hohnftied,  Vol.  II.  p.  735. 

Steevens. 

For  Richard's  mode  of  proceeding  on  this  occafion,  there  are, 
it  appears,  many  ancient  and  (/iij^/zi^ecZ  precedents  :  "  Maximilian 
the  emperor,"  fays  old  Montaigne,  "  with  other  cuftomes  of  his 
had  this  one,  moft  contrary  to  other  princes,  {who,  to  difpatch 
their  weigh tie/i  affaires,  make  often  their  c — e  s — 1  their  regal 
throne  or  council-chamber ,)  which  M'as,"  &c.  Florio's  tranllation, 
l603.     Malone. 

deal  upon  .•]  So,  in  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  IValden, 


&c.  by  Naflie,  I5i)d  :  "  At  Wolfe's  he's  billeted,  fweating  and 
dealing  upon  it  mcyft  intentively,"  See  alio  my  note  on  Antony 
and  Cleopatia,  Act  III.  fc.  ix.     Steevens. 

•  deal  upon  .•]    i.  e.  aft  upon.     We  IhouM  now  fay — deal 


tvith  3  but  the  other  was  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time. 

Malone. 
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Go,  by  this  token  : — Rife,  and  lend  thine  ear  : 

[JVhifpers. 
There  is  no  more  but  fo : — Say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr.  I  will  defpatch  it  flraight.   ■  [^Exjt, 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 

-*■ 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  confider'd  in  ray  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  found  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  reft.     Dorfet  is  fled  to 
Richmond. 

Buck.  I  hear*the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  fon  : — ^Well,, 
look  to  it. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  pro- 
mi  fe. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd  ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,^  and  the  moveables, 

'  The  earldom  of  Hereford,  &c.]  Thomas  Duke  of  Glofter, 
the  fifth  fon  of  Edward  the  Third,  married  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  Humphrey  dq  Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford.  The 
Duke  of  Glofter's  nephew,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  (the  eldeft 
fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaller,  the  fourth  fon  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,)  who  was  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  married 
the  other  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford.  The  moiety  of  the 
Hereford  ellate,  which  had  been  poffelled  by  that  King,  was 
fibized  on  by  Edward  IV.  as  legally  devolved  to  the  crown,  on 
its  being  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Lancaller  to  that, of  York. 
Henry  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  lineally  defcended 
from  Thomas  Duke  of  Glofter,  his  only  daughter  Anne  having 
married  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Henry  being  the  great 
grandfon  of  Edmund  and  Anne.  In  this  right  he  and  his  an- 
ceftors  had  poifeffed  one  half  of  the  Hereford  eftate ;  and  he 
claimed  and  aciualhj  oblained  from  Richard  III.  after  he  ufurped 
the  throne,  the  refiitution  of  the  other  half,  which  had  been 
feized  on  by  Edward ;  and  alio  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  tlie 
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Which  you  have  promifed  I  fhall  pofTefs. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife  ;  if  fhe  con- 
vey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  fhall  anfwer  it. 

Buck.  What  fays  your  highnefs  to  my  jufl  re- 
queft  ? 

K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  fixth 
Did  prophecy,  that  Richmond  (hould  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevifh  boy. 
A  king  ! — perhaps  ^ 

Buck.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at 
that  time, 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,9  that  I  fhould  kill  him  ? 


office  of  Conftable  of  England,  which  had  long  been  annexed  by 
inheritance  to  that  earldom.  See  Dngdale's  Baronage,  Vol.  I. 
p.  168 — 169.  Many  of  our  hiftorians,  however,  afcribe  the 
breach  between  him  and  Richard  to  Richard's  refufing  to  reftore 
the  moiety  of  the  Hereford  eftate  5  and  Shakfpeare  has  followed 
them. 

Thomas  Duke  of  Glofter  was  created  Earl  of  Hereford  in  138(5, 
by  King  Richard  II.  on  which  ground  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  fome  pretenfioYis  to  claim  a  new  gi-ant  of  the  title ;  but  with 
refpett  to  the  moiety  of  the  eftate,  he  had  not  a  lliadow  of  right 
to  it ;  for  fiippoting  that  it  devolved  to  Edward  IV.  with  the 
crown,  it  became,  after  the  murder  of  his  fons,  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  his  daughters.  If  it  did  not  devolve  to  King  Edward  IV. 
it  belonged  to  the  right  heirs  of  King  Henry  IV.     Malone. 

^  A  king! — perhaps — ]  From  hence  to  the  words,  Thou 
trouhlcjt  me,  I  am  not  in  the  vein — have  been  left  out  ever  flnce 
the  firft  editions  3  but  I  like  them  well  enough  to  replace  them. 

Pope. 

The  allufions  to  the  plays  of  Henri/  VI.  ai*e  no  weak  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  thefe  difputed  pieces.     Johnson. 

Thefe  allufions,  I  trufl;,  have  been  fnfficiently  accounted  for  in 
the  Dlff'ertation  annexed  to  the  preceding  play.     Malone. 

^  »       •/  being  by,']     The  Duke  of  Glofter  was  not  by  when 
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Buck.  My  lord,  your  promife  for  the  earldom, — 
K.  Rich.  Richmond  ! — When  laft  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtefy  fhow'd  me  the  caftle, 
And  call'd  it — Rouge-mont  •/    at  which   name,  I 

ftarted  ; 
Becaufe  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  fhould  not  live  long  after  I  faw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold 

To  put  your  grace  in  mind  of  what  you  promis'd 
me. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  Upon  the  ftroke 

Of  ten. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  ftrike.^ 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  ftrike  ? 

K.  Ri^.  Becaufe  that,  like  a  Jack,^  thou  keep'ft 
the  ftroke 


Henry  uttered  the  prophecy.     See  p.  158.     Our  author  feldom 
took  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  plays  to  which  he  referred. 

Malone. 

^  — —  Rouge-mont :]  Hooker,  who  wrote  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  in  his  defcription  of  Exeter  mentions  this  as  a  "^  very 
old  and  antient  caftle,  named  Rugemont ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Red 
Hill,  taking  that  name  of  the  red  Ibil  or  earth  whereupon  it  is 
lituated."  It  was  firft  built,  he  adds,  as  fume  think,  by  Julius 
Caelar,  but  rather,  and  in  truth,  by  the  Romans  after  him. 

Reed. 

^  IVcll,  let  it  Jhike.l  This  feems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
fentence.  So,  in  Pierce's  Supererogadofi,  &c.  by  Gabriel 
Harvey,  4to.  15Q3  :  "  Let  the  clock  Jirike :  I  have  loft  more 
howers,  and  lofe  nothing  if  I  find  equity."     Malone. 

^  Becaufe  that,  like  a  Jack,  &c.]  An  image,  like  thofe  at  St, 
Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet  Street,  and  at  the  market-houfes  at 
feveral  towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  ufually  called  a  Jack  of  the 
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Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

chch-houfe.  See  Cowley's  Difcourfe  on  the  Government  of  Oliver 
Cromu-etL  [Vol.  II.  p.  650,  edit.  1/10.]  Richard  refembles 
Backingham  to  one  of  thofe  automatons,  and  bids  him  not  fuf- 
pend  the  ftroke  on  the  clock-bell,  but  ftrike,  that  the  hour  may 
be  pall,  and  himfelf  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  meditations. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
So,  in  The  Fleire,  a  comedy,    l6lO : — "  their  tongues  are, 
like  a  Jack  o   the  clock,  ftill  in  labour." 

Again,  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  Is  this  your  Jack  o'  the  clock-honie  ? 

"  Will  you yfrj^e,  fir.'" 
Again,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Deckar,  called  the  Guls  Hornbook, 
1609  :  "  — 'but  howlbever,  if  Powles  Jacks  be  once  up  with 
their  elbowes,  and  quarrelling  to  ftrike  eleven,  as  Ibon  as  ever  the 
clock  has  parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray  with  his  hammer,  let 
not  the  duke's  gallery  conteyne  you  any  longer." 

Perhaps  thefe  figures  were  called  Jacks,  becaufe  the  engines 
of  that  name  which  turn  the  fpit  were  anciently  ornamented  with 
fuch  a  puppet.  In  The  Gentleman  Ujlier,  a  comedy,  by  Chap- 
man, 1606,  they  are  alluding  to  a  roafting  Jack,  and  a  man  fays: 

as  in  that  quaint  engine  you  have  feen 

J  little  man  in  flireds  ftand  at  the  winder. 
And  feem  to  put  all  things  in  aft  about  him. 
Lifting  and  pulling  with  a  mighty  ftir. 
Yet  adds  no  force  to  it,  nor  nothing  does." 
In  Lantevji  and  Candle-light,  or  The  Bellman  s  Second  Night- 
ivalk,  &c.  by  Deckar,    is  a  paflage  "  of  a  new  and  cunning 
drawing  of  money  from  gentlemen,"  which  may  tend  to  a  fome- 
what  different  explanation  of  the  woxd—^/hike  :  "  There  is  ano- 
ther fraternitie  of  wandring  pilgrims,  who  merrily  call  themlelves 
Jackes  of  the  clock-houfe.     The  jacke  of  a  clock-hoiife  goes  upon 
fcrews,  and  his  office  is  to  do  nothing  but y?ri^e.*  fo  does  this 
iioife   (for  they  walke  up  and  down  like  fidlers)  travaile  with 
motions,  and  whatever  their  motions  get  them,  is  calledy^ri^iw^.'* 

Steevens. 
A  Jack  with  fiich  a  figure  as  Chapman  hath  defcribed,  was  for 
many  years  exhibited,  as  a  fign,  at  the  door  of  a  White-Smith's 
{hop  in  the  narrowefl  pai't  of  the  Strand.     Henx.ey. 

Thefe  automatons  were  called  Jacks  of  the  clock-houfe,  be- 
caufe Jack  in  our  author's  time  was  a  common  appellation  for  a 
mean,  contemptible  fellow,  employed  by  others  in  fervile  offices. 
See  Vol,  VI.  p.  18,  n.  8.     M.^lone. 
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Buck.  Why,   then  refolve  me  whe'r  you  will,   or 
no. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  troubleft  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the 
vein. 

[^Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Train. 

Buck.  And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  fervice 
With  fuch  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Haftings  ;  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock/  while  my  fearful  head  is  on. 

[^Ej:it. 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  a6l  is  done ; 
The  mod  arch  deed  of  piteous  maflacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton,  and  Forreft,  whom  I  did  fuborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthlefs  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flefh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tendernefs  and  mild  compaffion. 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  fad  ftorv. 
O  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babes, — 
Thus,  thus,  quoth  Forreft,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabafter  innocent  arms  : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  rojes  on  a  ftalk, 
JVhich,  in  their  Jummer  beauty,  kifsd  each  other. 


*  To   Brecknocl!,']     To  tlie  Caftle  of   Brecknock  in  Wales, 
where  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham's  eftate  lay.     Malone. 
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Ahool  of  prayers  on  their  pilloiv  lay  \^ 
Which  once,  quoth  Forreft,  ahnoft  changed  my  mind; 
But,   0,  the  devil — there  the  villain  flopp'd  ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — ivejmothered 
The  moft  repleniJJiedJweet  ivorli  of  nature, 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  Jhe  framed. — 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  confcience  and  remorfe. 
They  could  not  fpeak ;  and  ib  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 


Enter  King  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes  : — All   health,   my  fovereign 
lord! 

K.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel  !  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tfr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happinefs,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.  But  didft  thou  fee  them  dead  ? 

Tfr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

=   O  thus,,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  hales, 
Thus,  thus,  quoth  Forreft,  girdling  one  another 
fFithin  tht;ir  alabajier  innocent  arms  : — 
A  took  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  f\  Thefe  clrcumftances 
wereprobably  adopted  from  the  old  fongof  The  inoji  cruel  Murther 
of  Edivard  V.  &c.  in  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delight, 
The  thirteenth  edition  of  this  colleftion  was  publifbed  in  169O  : 
"  When  thefe  fwect  children  thus  were  laid  in  bed, 
"  And  to  the  Lord  their  hearty  prayers  had  faid, 
"  Sweet  flumbring  fleep  then  clofing  up  their  eyes, 
"  Each  folded  in  the  other's  arms  then  lies." 
It  mutl  be  owned,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  to  aflift  us 
in  afcertaining  the  exact  date  of  this  and  many  other  of  our  an- 
cient ballads.     Steevens. 
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Tfr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them ; 
But  where,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  foon,  at  after  fup- 
per, 
When  thou  Ihah  tell  the  procefs  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  defire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Ttr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.   \_Exit, 

K.  Rich.  The  fon  of  Clarence  have  I  pen'd  up 
clofe  \^ 
His  daughter  meanly  hav^e  I  match'd  in  marriage ;? 
The  fons  of  Edward  fleep  in  Abraham's  bofom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  woi'Id  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  ^  aims 

^  The  fon  of  Clarence  have  I  pen'd  up  clofe  ;]  In  Sheriff 
Hatton  Caftle,  Yorklliire  ;  where  he  ixmained  till  the  comiiig 
of  Henry  VII.  who  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth  fent 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  ferae  few  years  after,  moft  treacheroufly 
and  barbaroufly  put  him  to  death  ;  being,  from  a  total  want  of 
education  and  commerce  with  mankind,  fo  ignorant,  that  he 
could  not,  according  to  Hall,  difcern  a  goofe  from  a  capon. 
With  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman  ended  the  male  line  of 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Plantagenet.     Ritson, 

^  His  daughter  meanhj  have  I  ma.tclid  in  marriage )]  To  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  Knt.  This  lady,  at  feventy  years  of  age,  with- 
out any  legal  procefs,  and  for  no  crime  but  her  relation  to  tlie 
crown,  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower  by  that  fanguinary  tyrant 
Henry  VIII.  Her  fon.  Lord  Montague,  had  been  put  to  death 
a  few  years  before,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  lame  crime  5 
and  the  famous  Cardinal  Pole,  another  of  her  children,  only 
efcaped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and  brother,  by  keeping  out  of 
the  butcher's  reach.     Ritson. 

^  ihe  Bretagne  Richmond — ]  He  thus  denominates  Rich- 
mond, becaufe  after  the  battle  of  Tewklbury  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  court  of  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Bretagne,  where  by  the 
procurement  of  King  Edward  IV.  he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  cuftody.     See  note  on  fc,  iv.     Malone, 
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At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown^ 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'ft  in 
fo  bluntly  ? 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord :    Morton  is  fled  to 

Richmond  ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welfh- 

men, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  ftill  his  power  encreafeth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more 
near, 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rafh-levied  ftrength. 
Come, — I  have  learn'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  fervitor  ^  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac'd  beggary : 
Then  fiery  expedition  ^  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king  ! 
Go,  muiler  men  :  My  counfel  is  my  fhield ; 
We  muft  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

\_Exeunt. 

^  fearful  commenting 

Is  leaden  fervitor  — ]  Timorous  thought  and  cautious  difqui- 
fition  are  the  dull  attendants  on  delay,     Johnson. 

^  fiery  expedition — ]   So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  muft  fend  thee  hence 

*'  With fery  qiiicknefs ."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret, 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  profperity  begins  to  mellow/ 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  moath  of  death. 
Here  in  thefe  confines  ilily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  indu61ion  ^  am  I  witnefs  to. 
And  will  to  France  ;  hoping,  the  confequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret  !  who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchefs  of  Yov.k. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender 
babes  ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  fweets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  ! 

^  begins  to  mellow,  &c.]     The  fame  thought  occurs  ia 

Marflon's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  l602  : 

"  now  is  his  fate  groivn  mellow, 

"  Inttant  to  fall  into  the  rotten  jaws 
"  Of  chap-fall'n  death.'"     Steevens. 

"  ^  dire  inclusion  — ]    InduSlion  is  preface,  introduftion, 

firft  part.     It  is  fo  ufed  by  Sackville  in  our  author's  time. 

Johnson. 
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Q.  Mar.  Hover  abgiit  her  ;  %,  that  right  for 
right  '^ 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

DucH.  So  many  miferies  have  craz'd  my  voice. 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  iiill  and  mute, — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  M.4R.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  fuch  gen- 
tle lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didft  thou  lleep,5  when  fuch  a  deed  was  done  ? 

*  fay,  that  rightybr  right — ]  This  is  one  of  thofe  con- 
ceits \\4iich  our  author  may  be  lufpeded  of  loving  better  than 
propriety.  Right  for  right  is  jujiice  anjwering  to  the  claims  of 
jufiice.     So,  in  this  play  : 

" That  forehead 

"  Where  lliould  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right — ." 

Johnson. 

In  the  third  fcene  of  the  firft  A61,  INIargaret  was  reproached 
with  the  murder  of  young  Rutland,  and  the  death  of  her  hulband 
and  fon  were  imputed  to  the  divine  vengeance  roufed  by  that 
wicked  aft  :  "  So  juft  is  God  to  right  the  innocent."  Marga- 
ret now  perhaps  means  to  fay.  The  right  of  me,  an  injured 
mother,  whofe  fon  was  flain  at  Tewklbv;ry,  has  now  operated 
as  powerfully  as  that  right  which  the  death  of  Rutland  gave  you 
to  divine  juftice,  and  has  deftroyed  your  children  in  their  turn. 

Malone. 

'  When  diclft  thou  fleep,  See]  That  is.  When,  before  the 
prefent  occafion,  didft  thou  ever  lleep  during  the  commiflion  of 
fuch  an  aftion  ?  Thus  the  only  authentick  copies  now  extant ; 
the  quarto,  159S,  and  the  firft  folio.  The  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio  changed  tVhen  to  IFhy,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
fubfequent  editors  ;  though  JVIargai-et's  anfwer  evidently  refers  to 
the  word  found  in  the  original  copy.     Malone. 

I  have  admitted  tliis  reading,  though  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
its  authenticity.  The  reply  of  Margaret  might  have  been  de- 
figned  as  an  interrogatory  echo  to  the  laft  words  of  the  Queen. 

Steevens. 
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Q.  Mjr.  When  holy  Harry  diedj  and  my  fweet 
Ton. 

DucH.  Dead  life,  blind  light,  poor  mortal-living 
ghoft, 
Woe's  fcene,  world's  fhame,    grave's   due  by  life 

ufurp'd, 
Brief  .abftra6l  and  record  of  tedious  days. 
Reft  thy  unreft  on  England's  lawful  earth,    ' 

\_Sitting  doiun. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  that  thou  would'ft  as  foon  afford  a 
grave. 
As  thou  canll  yield  a  melancholy  feat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  reft  them  here  ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  caufe  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  doiun  l)y  her, 

Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  forrow  be  moft  reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  feniory,*^ 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand.^    . 


This  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  Margaret's  nextrpeech 
is  an  anfwer  to  that  queftion  that  was  not  addrelTed  to  her. 

M.  Mason. 
^ feniory,']  For  fe}dority.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  eait  l6l5,  p.  149  '• 
"  — the  fon  of  Edmund,  the  Ion  of  Edward  the  Jeignior,  the 
fon  of  Alured,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Tlie  word  in  the  quarto  is  Jignorie,  in  the  ioYxoJigneury,  and 
it  has  been  printed y?^nior«/  in  the  late  editions  :  but  as  in  general 
modern  fpelliiig  lias  been  adopted,  I  knew  not  why  the  ancient 
mode  fhould  be  adhered  to  in  this  particular  inftance.  In  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  I.  fc.  the  laft,  Jhiior  has  been  properly 
printed  by  all  the  modern  editors,  though  the  words  in  the  old 
copy  are — "  We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  Jigjiior."  The  fubftantive 
in  the  text  is  evidently  formed  by  our  author  from  hence. 

Malone. 

7  yind  let  my  griefs  frown  o?i  the  tipper  hand.']  So,  in  our  au« 
thor's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

Vol.  XIV.  Gg 
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If  forrovv  cart  admit  fociety, 

[_Sittmg  down  with  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :— 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  ; 
I  had  a  hufband,^  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 
Thou  hadft  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  ; 
Thou  hadft  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

DucH.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didfl  kill 
him ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'fl  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadft  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work  ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  9  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  fouls. 
Thy  womb  let  loofe,  to  chafe  us  to  our  graves.-— 
O  upright,  juft,  and  true-difpoling  God, 


*'  By  this  ftarts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream, 
"  And  bids  Lucretius  give  hisforrows  place." 

Malone. 

^  I  had  a  husband,']  The  quarto  has — a  Richard,  which  the 
editor  of  the  folio  corre6ted  by  fubflituting — a  husband.  I  be- 
lieve Shakfpeare  wrote- — /  had  a  Henry.  In  a  fubfequent  fpeech 
in  this  fcene,  p.  472,  1.  2  :  "  my  brother"  being  printed  in  the 
quarto  by  miftake,  inftead  of  "  thy  brother,"  the  editor  of  the 
folio  corrected  the  wrong  word,  and  printed — my  husband. 

Malone. 

'  That  reigns  &c.]  This  and  the  preceding  line  have  been 
omitted  by  all  the  modern  editors,  Ro we  excepted.    Steevens. 

Thefe  two  lines  are  found  only  in  the  folio,  and  are  there 
tranfpofed.    They  were  rightly  arranged  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malons. 
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How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  *  cur 

Preys  on  the  illue  of  his  mother's  body. 

And  makes  her  pew- fellow  -  with  others'  moan  ! 

DucH.  O,    Harry's  wife,    triumph    not    in    my 
woes ; 
God  witnefs  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me  ;  I  am  hungry  for  re- 
venge. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward  ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,3  becaufe  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfe6lion  of  my  lofs. 

*  carnal — ]     This  word,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  may 

fignify  carnivorous,  though  in  Hamlet  it  is  x\{edforJlai/ghterous.' 

"  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  a6ts."     Steevens. 

*  And  makes  her  pew-fellow — ]  Pew-fellow  feems  to  be  com- 
panion. We  have  now  a  new  phrafe,  nearly  equivalent,  by 
which  we  fay  ot"  perfons  in  the  fame  difficulties,  that  they  are  in 
the  fame  box.     Johnson. 

PeW'fellow  is  a  word  yet  in  ufe.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

I  find  this  compound  word  in  Northward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  by 
Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  :  "  He  would  make  him  pue-fellow 
with  a  lord's  fteward  at  leaft." 

Again,  in  IVeJlward-Hoe,  by  the  fame  authors,  16O6  : 

"  being  both  my  fcholars,  and  your  honefl  pz/e- 

fellow  s^ 

I  remember  to  have  feen  in  ancient  Flemifli  prints  reprefent- 
ing  Schools,  certain  inclofures  holding  different  clafles  of  boys, 
who,  probably,  from  this  circumftance,  were  ftyled  pew-fellotvs. 

In  our  places  of  worihip  perhaps  pews  in  general  are  modern 
conveniences,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  buildings  that  con- 
tain them.  Our  hardy  anceftors  chiefly  fat  on  open  benches, 
fuch  are  ftill  remaining  in  the  Pit  at  Great  Saint  Mary's,  Cam- 
bridge.    Steevens. 

^  Young  York  he  is  hut  boot,]  Booi  is  that  which  is  thrown  in 
to  mend  a  purchafe,     Johnson. 

Gg2 
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Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  ftabb'd  my  Edward ; 

And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  play. 

The  adulterate  Haltings,-^  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 

Untimely  fmother'd  in  their  dulky  graves. 

Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer ; 

Only  referv'd  tlicir  fadlor,  to  buy  fouls. 

And  fend  them  thither :  But  at  hand,  at  hand, 

Enfues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 

Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  hends  roar,  faints  pray,5 

To  have  him  fuddenly  convey'd  from  hence ;— - 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 

That  I  may  live  to  fay.  The  dog  is  dead  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  didft  prophecy,  the  time  would 
come. 
That  I  fhould  wifli  for  thee  to  help  me  curie 
That  bottled  fpider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourith  of  my 
fortune ; 
I  call'd  thee  then,  poor  fhadow,  painted  queen  ; 
The  prefentation  of  but  what  I  was. 


*  The  adulterate  Huftings,']  I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

The  adulterer  Hajiings, .     Warburton. 

Adulterate  is  right.  We  fay  metals  are  adulterate  ;  and  adul" 
teratc  Ibmetimes  means  the  fame  as  adulterer.  In  either  fenfe, 
on  this  occafionj  the  epithet  will  fuit.  Haftings  was  adulterate, 
as  Margaret  has  tried  his  friendfhip  and  found  it  faithlefs ;  he 
was  an  adulterer,  as  he  cohabited  with  Jane  Shore  during  the 
life  of  her  hulband.  So,  the  Ghofi;  in  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  tlie 
King,  fays  : 

'•  that  inceftuous,  \l\?Li  adulterate  hta^." 

Steevens. 

*  Earth  gapes,  hell  lurns,  fiends  roar,  faints  pray,']  This 
imperfeft  line  is  not  injudicioufly  completed  by  fome  former 
editor  : 

Earth  gapes,  hell  turns,  fiends  roar  for  him ;  faints  pray , 
To  have  &c.    Steevens. 
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The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant,^ 

One  lieav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurPd  down  below  : 

A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  waft ;  a  garifh  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  fhot  ;7 

A  fign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 

A  queen  in  jefl,  only  to  All  the  fcene. 

Where  is  thy  hufband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  two  fons  ?  wherein  doft  thou  jov  ? 

Who  fues,  and  kneels,    and  fays — God  fave    the 

queen  ? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ?^ 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  folio w'd  thee  ? 
Decline  all  this,9  and  fee  what  now  thou  art. 
For  happy  wife,  a  moft  diftrefled  widow  ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  nam"  t 
For  one  being  fued  to,  one  that  humbly  fues  ; 

^  The  flattering  Index  nf  a  direful  pageant,]  Pageants  are 
dumb  flioAvs,  and  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  one  ot"  thcfe,  the 
index  of  which  promiled  a  happiei*  conclufion.  The  pageants 
then  difplayed  on  publick  occafions  were  generally  preceded  by  a 
brief  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  chara6ters  were  to  walk. 
Thefe  indexes  were  diftributed  among  the  fpe6lators,  that  they 
might  underftand  the  meaning  of  fuch  allegorical  fluff  as  was 
ufually  exhibited.  The  index  of  every  book  was  anciently  placed 
before  the  beginning  of  it.     Steevens. 

7  a  garijhjiag. 

To  le  the  aim.  of  every  dangerous  fliot  j]  Alluding  to  tlie 
dangerous  lituation  of  thofe  perfons  to  whofe  care  the  ftandards 
of  armies  were  entrufted.     Steevens. 

^  Where  le  the  bending  peers  that  flatter  d  thee  P]  Mr.  Rovv^e 
has  transferred  this  queftion  to  Alicia  in  Jane  Shore  : 

"  where  is  the  king 

"  And  all  the  fmiling  cringing  train  of  courtiers, 
"  That  bent  the  knee  before  thee  ?"     Steevens. 

'  Decline  all  this,']  i.  e.  run  through  all  this  from  firft  to  laft. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida :  "  I'll  decline  the  whole  queftion." 
This  phrafe  the  poet  borrowed  from  his  gramn:!ar,     Mai-one. 
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For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : 
For  one  that  fcorn'd  at  me,  now  fcorn'd  of  me ; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  courfe  of  juftice  wheel'd  about,^ 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didft  ufurp  my  place,  And  doft  thou  not 


I 


V 


Ufurp  the  juft  proportion  of  my  forrow 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke ; 

From  which  even  here  I  flip  my  wearied  head. 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,    York's  wife, — and   queen    of  fad  mif- 

chance, — 
Thefe  Englifh  woes  fhall  make  me  fmile  in  France. 

Q.  Eliz.  O  thou  well  fkill'd  in  curfes,  flay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curfe  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  fleep  the  night,  and  fafl  ^ 
the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happinefs  with  living  woe  ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  3  than  they  were, 
And  he,  that  flew  them,  fouler  than  he  is  : 
Bettering  thy  lofs  makes  the  bad-caufer  worfe  ;4 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curfe. 


*  wheel'd  aZ'OZ^^,]  Thus  the  quartos.   The  folio — whirl' d 

about.       SXEEVENS. 

*  Forbear  tojleep — and  faft — }  Fajl  has  no  connexion  with 
the  preceding  word  forbear  ;  the  meaning  being, — Sleep  not  at 
night,  and  faft  during  the  day.  The  quarto  reads — to  lleep  the 
nights,  and  faft  the  days.     Malone. 

^  •  u'ere  fairer  — ]     So  the  quarto.      The  folio  reads^ 

Jioeeier.     Malone. 

*  Bettering  thy  lofs  makes  the  bad-caufer  tvorfe ;']  We  muft 
cither  read  this  line  thus  :■— 
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Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them 
with  thine ! 

Q.Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  fharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine. 

[Exit  Q.  Margaret. 

Ducii.  Why  fhould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,5 
Airy  fucceeders  of  inteftate  joys/ 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miferies  ! 
Let  them  have  fcope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  elfe,  yet  do  they  eafe  the  heart.^ 

Weltering  thy  lojs,  make  the  lad-caufer  worfe. 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  or  include  it  in  a  paren- 
thefis.     M.  Mason, 

^  Duch.   Why  JJiould  calamity  he  full  of  words  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  IF'mdy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,]  So,  in  our 
author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  So  of  concealed  forrow  may  be  faid  : 
"  Free  vent  of  words  love's  lire  doth  aiTuage  j 
"  But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
"  The  client  breaks  as  defperate  of  his  fuit." 
The  quarto  reads — your  client  woes.  -  The  folio— 'their  clients 
woes.     Malone. 

*  Airy  fucceeders  of  inteftate  joys,']  As  I  cannot  underfiand 
the  reading  of  the  folio — inteftine,  I  have  adopted  another  from 
the  quarto  in  1597  '• 

Airy  fucceeders  of  inteftate  jo^5  : 
j.  e.  words,  tun'd  to  complaints,  fucceed  joys  that  are  dead  ;  and 
unbequeathed  to  them,  to  whom  they  fhould  properly  defcend. 

Theobald. 

The  metaphor  is  extremely  harfli.  The  joys  already  pofleffed 
being  all  confumed  and  pafled  away,  are  fuppofed  to  have  died 
inteftate,  that  is,  to  have  made  no  will,  having  nothing  to  be- 
queath ;  and  more  verbal  complaints  are  their  fucceflbrs,  but  in- 
herit  nothing  but  mifery.     Malone. 

'  '  though  what  they  do  impart 

Help  nothing  elfe,  yet  do  they  eafe  the  heart.']  So,  in  Mac' 
leth  : 

Gg4 
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Duc3.  If  fo,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd :  go  with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  fmother 
My  damned  fon,  that  thy  two  fweet  fons  fmother'd. 

\_Drum,  ivithin, 
I  hear  his  drum, — be  copious  in  exclaims. 


Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Train,  marching. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

DucH.  O,  fhe,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee. 
By  ftrangling  thee  in  her  accurfed  womb, 
From  all  the  flaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  haft  done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'ft  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 
crown. 
Where  fhould  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right. 
The  flaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown,^ 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  fons,  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-flave,  where  are  my  children  ? 

DucH.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  bro- 
ther Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  fon  ? 

Q.  Eliz,  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan, 
Grey  ? 

DucH.  Where  is  kind  Haftings  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  flourifh,   trumpets  ! — ftrike  alarum, 
drums ! 


"  Give  forrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  fpeak, 
*'  Whifpers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 
The  quarto  reads — Help  Jiot  at  all, — .     Malone. 

*  •  that  ow'd  that  crown,']  i.  e.  tliat  poffefled  it.     Soj  in 

^ing  John  : 

"  Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'erniaftereft." 

Steevens. 
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Let  not  the  heavens  hear  thefe  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  :  Strike,  I  fay. — 

[Flourijh.  Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 
Or  with  the  claniorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

DucH.  Art  thou  my  fon  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay  ;  I  thank.  God,  my  father,  and  your- 
felf. 

DucH.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.  Matlam,  I   have  a  touch  of  your  con- 
dition,9 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

DucH.  O,  let  me  fpeak. 

K.  Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  I'll  not  hear. 

DucH.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother ;  for  I  am  in 
halle. 

DucH.  Art  thou  fo  hafty  ?  I  have  ftaid  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  lafi:  to  comfort  you  ? 

DucH.  No,  by   the  holy  rood,    thou  know'lt  it 
well, 
Thou  cam'fl:  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 


^  ■ a  touch  of  your  condition,]  A  fpice  or  particle  of  your 

temper  or  difpojition.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  tranilation  of  the  24th  Iliad  : 

"  his  cold  blood  embrac'd  a  fiery  touch 

"  Of  anger/'  &c. 
Again,  in  the  thirteenth  Iliad  : 

"  ——if  any  touch  appear 

"  Of  glory  in  thee  ; — "     Steevens- 
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Tetchy  ^  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy  fchool-days,  frightful,  defperate,  wild,  and  fu- 
rious ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  ventu- 
rous ; 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  fubtle,  fly,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred : 
What  comfortable  hour  canft  thou  name. 
That  ever  grac'd  me  ^  in  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,3  that 
call'd  your  grace 

^  Tetchy  — ]  Is  touchy,  peevifh,  fretful,  ill-temper'd. 

RiTSON. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  To  fee  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug — ." 

Steevens. 
*  That  ever  grac'd  me — ]    To  grace  feems  here  to  mean  the 
fame  as  to  hlejs,  to  make  happy.     So,  gracious  is  kind,  and 
graces  are  favours.     Johnson. 

We  find  the  fame  expreflion  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Pleafe  it  your  highnefs 
"  To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company."     Steevens. 

^  Humphrey  Hour,']  This  may  probably  be  an  allufion  to 

feme  affair  of  gallantry  of  which  the  Duchefs  had  been  fufpefted. 
I  cannot  find  the  name  in  Holinftied.  Surely  the  poet's  fondnefs 
for  a  quibble  has  not  induced  him  at  once  to  perfonify  and 
chrifien  that  hour  of  the  day  which  fummon'd  his  mother  to 
breakfaft. 

So,  in  The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  l604  :  "  Gentlemen,  time 
makes  us  brief  :  our  old  miftrefs,  Houre,  is  at  hand." 

Shakfpeare  might  indeed  by  this  flirange  phrafe  (Humphrey 
Hour)  have  defigned  to  mark  the  hour  at  which  the  good  Ducheis 
was  as  hungry  as  the  followers  of  Duke  Humphrey . 

The  common  cant  phrafe  of  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey ,  I 
have  never  yet  heard  fatisfaftorily  explained.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  fatirical  pamphlet  called  The  Guls  Horn-tooke,  1609, 
v/ritten  by  T.  Deckar,  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  aifles  was  called  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  ;  in  which 
thofe  who  had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner,  affe6led  to  loiter. 
Deckar  concludes  his  fourth  chapter  thus  :  "  By  this,  I  imagine 
you  have  walked  your  bellyful,  and  thereupon  being  weary,  or 
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To  breakfaft  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  fo  dilgracious  in  your  fight, 

(which  is  rather,  I  beleeve,)  being  moft  gentleman-like  hungry, 
it  is  fit  that  as  I  brought  you  unto  the  duke,  fo  (becaufe  he  fol- 
lowes  the  faftiion  of  great  men  in  keeping  ?w  hnufe,  and  that 
therefore  you  muft  go  feeke  your  dinner,)  fufFer  me  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  leade  you  into  an  ordinary."  The  title 
of  this  chapter  is,  "  How  a  gallant  ihould  behave  himfelf  in 
Powles  Walkes.'^ 

Hall,  in  the  7th  Satire,  B.  III.  feeras  to  confirm  this  interpre- 
tation : 

"■  'Tis  Ruffio  :  Trow'ft  thou  where  he  din'd  to-day  } 
"  In  footh  I  faw  him  fit  with  duke  Hurnfray  : 
"  Manie  good  welcoms,  and  much  gratis  cheere, 
"  Keeps  he  for  everie  firagling  cavaliere  ; 
"  An  open  houfe  haunted  with  greate  relbrt, 
*'  Long Jervice  mixt  with  miificall  difport,"  &c. 

Hall's  Satires,  edit.  1602,  p.  60. 
See  likewife  Foure  Letters  and  certain   Sonnets,  by  Gabriel 
Harvey,   1592 : 

"  — to  feeke  his  dinner  in  Pouies  with  duke  Humphrey  :  to 
licke  diihes,  to  be  a  beggar." 

Again,  in  The  Return  of  the  Knight  of  the  Pnji,  &c.  by  Nafli, 
l6o6  :  "  — in  the  end  comming  into  Pouies,  to  behold  the  old 
duke  and  his  gue/is,"  &c. 

Again,  in  A  wonderful,  Jirange,  and  miraculous  Prognofli- 
cation,  for  this  Year,  &c.  \5g\,  by  Nafli  :  "  — fundry  fellowes 
in  their  filkes  Ihall  be  appointed  to  keepe  duke  Humfrye  company 
in  Pouies,  becaufe  they  know  not  where  to  get  their  dinners 
abroad." 

If  it  be  objected  that  duke  Humphrey  was  buried  at  St.  Albans, 
let  it  hkewife  be  remembered  that  cenotaphs  were  not  uncommon. 

Steevens. 
It  appears  from  Stowe's  Survey,  15()S,  that  Sir  John  Bcw- 
campe,  fon  to  Guy,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  Earls  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  1358,  had  "  a  faire  monument"  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of 
the  body  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  "  He,"  fays  Stowe,  "  is  by  ig- 
norant people  mifnamed  to  be  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glofter,  who 
lyeth  honourably  buried  at  Saint  Albans,  twentie  miles  from 
London  :  And  therefore  fuch  as  mcrily  profefi'e  themfelues  to 
ferue  Duke  Humphrey  in  Powles,  are  to  bee  puniflied  here,  and 
fent  to  Saint  Albons,  there  to  be  punifbed  againe,  for  theyr  ab- 
fence  from  the}^  maifl:er,  as  they  call  him."     Ritson". 

Humphrey  Hour,'\  I  believe  nothing  more  than  a  quibble  was 
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Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

DucH.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  fpeak. 

K.  Rich.  You  fpeak  too  bitterly. 

DucH.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  fhall  never  fpeak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

DucH.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  juft  ordi- 
nance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror  ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  fhall  perifh. 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  mofl  heavy  curfe  ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more, 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'fl  ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverfe  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  fouls  of  Edward's  children 
Whifper  the  fpirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promife  them  fuccefs  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  ferves  thy  life,4  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  caufe,  yet  much  lefs 
fpirit  to  curfe 
Abides  in  me  ;  I  fay  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K  Rich.  Stay,  madam,^  I  muft  fpeak  a  word  with 
you. 

meant,  In  our  poet's  twentieth  Sonnet  we  find  a  fimilar  con- 
ceit ;  a  quibble  between  hues  (colours)  and  Hughes,  (formerly 
fpelt  Hewes)  the  perfon  addreffed.     Malone. 

*  Shawe ferves  thy  life,']  To  ferve  is  to  accornpany,  fervants 
being  near  'he  perfons  of  their  matters.     Johnson. 

s  Stay,  madam,']  On  Cbis  dialogue  'tis  not  neceffary  tobeftow 
much  criticifm,  part  of  it  is  ridiculous,  and  the  whole  improba- 
ble.     JoHIfSON. 
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Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  Tons  of  the  royal  blood. 

For  thee  to  murder  :  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 

They  fliall  be  prayuig  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd — Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  ELiZy  And  muft  fhe  die  for  this  ?  O,  let  her 
live. 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  ftain  her  beauty  ; 
Slander  myfelf,  as  falfe  to  Edward's  bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 
So  fhe  may  live  unfcarr'd  of  bleeding  flaughter, 
I  will  confefs  fhe  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  fhe  is  of  royal 
blood.^ 

Q.  Eliz.  To  fave  her  life,  I'll  fay — fhe  is  not  {o. 

K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  fafeft  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  fafety  died  her  bro- 
thers. 

K.  Rich.   Lo,    at  their  births  ^  good  flars  were 
oppofite. 

Q.  Eliz.   No,    to  their  lives  bad   friends  were 
contrary. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion,  I  fee  nothing  ridi- 
culous in  any  part  of  this  dialogue  ;  and  Avith  refpeft  to  proba- 
bility, it  was  not  unnatural  that  Richard,  who .  by  his  art  and 
wheedling  tongue,  had  prevailed  on  Lady  Anne  to  many  him  in 
her  heart's  extremeft  grief,  fhould  hope  to  perfuade  an  ambitious, 
and,  as  he  thought  her,  a  wicked  woman,  to  confcnt  to  his  mar- 
riage with  her  daughter,  which  would  make  her  a  queen,  and  ag- 
grandize her  family,     M.  Mason. 

^  JJie  is  of  royal  blood.']  The  folio  reads — llie  is  a  royal 

princefs.     Steevens. 

'  Lo,  at  their  births — ]  Perhaps  we  lliould  read— iVo/'at 
their  births — .    Tyrwhitt. 
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K.  Rich.  All  unavoided  ^  is  the  doom  of  deftiny, 

Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  def- 
tiny : 
My  babes  were  deftin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  blefs'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K.  Rich.    You  fpeak,  as  if  that  I  had  flain  my 
coulins. 

Q.  Eliz.    Coufins,    indeed ;  and  by  their  uncle 
cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whofe  hands  foever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indire6lly,  gave  direction  :  9 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  bluntj 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  ftone-hard  heart_,^ 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  fiill  ufe  ^  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  fhould  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys. 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes  ; 
And  I,  in  iuch  a  defperate  bay  of  death, 

*  y/Z/ unavoided  fe'c]  i.  e,  unavoidable      So,  before: 

"  Whofe  unavoided  eye  is  dangerous."     Malone. 
*>  Thy  head,  o/Z  indireaiy,  ^awe  diredion  :]    This  is  a  jingle 
In  which  Shakfpeare  perhaps  found  more  delight  than  his  read- 
ers.    So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  By  indirections  find  direSiions  out." 
The  fame  oppofition  of  words  occurs  alfo  in  King  John. 

Steevens. 

*  Till  it  ivas  ivhetted  on  thy  ftone-hard  heart,']  This  conceit 
feems  alfo  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  our  author.  We 
meet  with  it  more  than  once.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"  Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts^ 
"  Which  thou  haft  whetted^on  thy  ftony  heart, 
"  To  ftab,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  Not  on  thy  fole,  but  on  thy  foul,  harfti  Jew, 

"  Thou  mak'ft  thy  knife  keen ."     Steevens. 

a  ftiU  ufe — ]  i.  e.  conftant  ufe.     So,  in  K.  Richard  11.' 

"  A  geiieration  of  y<i// breeding  tlioughts."    Steevens* 
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Like  a  poor  bark,  of  fails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rufh  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bofom. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  fo  thrive  I  in  my  enterprize. 
And  dangerous  fuccefs  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of 
heaven, 
To  be  difcover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.    The  advancement  of  your   children, 
gentle  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  fome  IcafFold,  there  to  lofe  their 
heads  ? 

K,  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  for- 
tune. 
The  high  imperial  type  3  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  forrows  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me,  what  ftate,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canft  thou  demife  4  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

^  The  high  imperial  type  — ]  Type  is  exhibition,  Ihow,  dif- 
play.    Johnson. 

I  thinlc  i^ means  emllem,  one  of  its  ufual  fignifications. — By 
the  imperial  type  of  glory,  Richard  means  a  crowji.  M.  Mason. 

The  canopy  placed  over  a  pulpit  is  ftill  called  by  archite6ts  a 
type.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  that  the  word  is  here 
Hied.     Henley. 

Bullokar,  in  his  Expofitor,  1616,  defines  Type — "  A  figure, 
form,  or  likenefs  of  any  thing."     Cawdrey  in  his  alphabetical 
Table,  &c.  1604,  calls  it — "  figure,  example,  or  Ihadowe  of  any 
thing."     The  word  is  ufed  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  as  here  : 
"  Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of' Naples." 

Malone. 
■♦  Canft  thou  demife — ]  To  demife  is  to  grant,  from  demittere, 
to  devolve  a  right  from  one  to  another.     Steevens. 

The  conftant  language  of  leafes  is,  "  — demifed,  granted, 
and  to  farm  let."    But  I  believe  tlie  word  is  ufed  by  no  poet  but 
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K,  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myfelf  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  foul 
Thou  drown  the  fad  remembrance  of  thofe  wrongs,5 
Which,  thou  fuppofefl,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  left  that  the  procefs  of  thy 
kindnefs 
Laft  longer  telling  than  thy  kindnefs'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  foul,  I  love 
thy  daughter, 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother , thinks  it  with 
her  foul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  doft  love  my  daughter,  from 
thy  foul  : 

So,  from  thy  IbuFs  love,  didft  thou  love  her  bro- 
thers ; 

And,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K.  Rich.  Be  not  fo  hafty  to  confound  my  mean- 
ing : 
I  mean,  that  with  my  foul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England, 
Q.  Eliz.  Well  then,    who  doft  thou  mean  fhall 

be  her  king  ? 
K.  Rich.  Even  he,  that  makes  her  queen :  Who 
elfe  fhould  be  ? 

Shakfpeare.     For  demife,  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  and  firft 
folio,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  arbitrarily  fubllituted  devife. 

Malone. 

5  So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  foul 
Thou  drown  the  fad  rememlrance  of  thqfe  wrongs,']  So,  in 
king  Henry  /Fi  P.  II  :  •       ' 

"  Mat/  this  be  waih'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ?" 

Steevens, 
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Q.Eliz.  What,  thou? 

K.  Rich.  Even  fo  :  What  think  you 

of  itj  madam  ?  ^ 

Q.  Eliz,  How  canft  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you^ 

As  one  being  belt  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  hearts 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  flew  her 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave, 
Edward,  and  York ;  then,  haply,  will  flie  weep : 
Therefore  prelent  to  her, — as  fometime  Margaret^. 
Did  to  thy  father,  fleep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — ■ 
A  handkerchief;  which,  fay  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  fap  from  her  fweet  brother's  body. 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'ft  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and,  for  her  fake, 
Mad'll  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam ;  this  is  not  the 
way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

^  Even  fo  :  What  think  you  of  it,  madam  ?]  Thus  the  foHc^, 
except  that  it  reads — how  inilead  of  what.  I'he  quarto,  with- 
out attention  to  the  broken  verfe  preceding  : 

I,  even  I  :   what  think  you  of  it,  mada?n  ? 

"  I  am  not  (fiys  Mr.  Malone,)  fure  whether  it  Ihould  not  be 
printed.  Ay,  even  I."     Steevens. 

^  Madam,  with  all  viy  heart.']  I  fuppofe  the  word — Madanij 
may  be  fafely  omitted,  as  it  violates  ths  meafure.      Steevens. 

^  as  fometime  Margaret — ]  Here  is  another  reference  to 

the  plays  of  Henry  VI.     Johnson. 

Vol.  XIV.  Hh 
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Q.  Eliz,  There  is  no  other  way  ; 

TJnlefs  thou  could'ft  put  on  fome  other  fhape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  9  all  this  for  love  of  her  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  (he  cannot  choofe 
but  have  thee,^ 
Having  bought  love  with  fuch  a  bloody  fpoil.* 

K.  Rich.    Look,    what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
amended  : 
Men  fliall  deal  unadvifedly  fometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leifure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  fons, 
To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  ifTue  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increafe,  I  will  beget 
Mine  iffue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  lefs  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  llep  below, 

'  Say,  that  I  did  &c.]  This  and  the  following  fifty-four 
lines,  ending  with  the  words  tender  years,  in  p.  46g,  are  found 
only  in  the  folio.     Malone. 

^  N^ay,  then  indeed,  Jlie  cannot  choofe  hut  have  thee,']  [Old 
copy — hate.]     The  fenfe  feems  to  require  that  we  ftiould  read : 

•  hut  love  thee, 

ironically.     Tyrwhitt. 

As  this  is  evidently  fpoken  ironically,  I  agree  with  Tyrwhitt, 
tiJiat  the  prefent  reading  is  coirupt,  but  fliould  rather  amend  it 
by  reading  "  have  you,"  than  "  love  you  j"  as  the  word  have  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  miftaken  for  hate,  the  traces  of  the 
letters  being  nearly  the  lame.     M.  Mason. 

As  this  conjecture  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  once  fortunate  and 
judicious,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  text.  A  fomewhat  correlpond- 
ing  error  had  happened  in  Coriolanus,  laft  fpeech  of  fcene  iv. 
Ad:  IV.  where  have  was  apparently  given  inftead  of — liate. 

Steevens. 

^  ^—- bloody  fpoil-l  /Spoi/ is  wafte,  havock.    Johnson. 
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Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ;3 

Of  all  one  pain, — fave  for  a  night  of  groans 

Endur'd  of  her,4  for  whom  you  bid  like  forro\v.5 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 

But  mine  fliall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 

The  lofs,  you  have,  is  but — a  fon  being  king, 

And,  by  that  lofs,  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 

I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 

Therefore  accept  fuch  kindnefs  as  I  can. 

Dorfet,  your  fon,  that,  with  a  fearful  foul. 

Leads  difcontented  fteps  in  foreign  foil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  (hall  call  home 

To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 

The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter, — 

wife. 
Familiarly  fhall  call  thy  Dorfet — brother  ; 
Again  fhall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  difirefsful  times 


^  Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  Hood  {]  The  folio  has — > 
mettal.  The  two  words  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old 
copies.  That  mettle  was  the  word  intended  here,  appears  from 
various  other  paffages.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Thy  undaunted  mettle  fliould  compofe 

"  Nothing  but  males." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  that  bed,  that  womb, 

"  That  mettle,  that  felf-mould  that  fafliion'd  thee, 
"  Made  him  a  man." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

" Common  mother,  thou,  *^ 

"  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  breaft, 
"  Teems  and  feeds  all,  whofe  felf-fame  mettle 
"  Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufF'd, 
*'  Engenders  the  black  toad,"  &c.     Malone. 

*  Endufd  of  her,']  Of  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  age 
■was  frequently  ufed  for  by.     Malone. 

5  bid  like f  arrow.']   Bid  is  in  the  paft  tenfe  from  bide. 

Johnson, 
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Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  fee  : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  fhed, 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl  ; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  intereft 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happinefs.'^ 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go  ; 
Make  bold  her  bathful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  afpiring  flame 
Of  golden  fov'i'eignty ;  acquaint  the  princefs 
With  the  fweet  filent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chaliifed 
The  petty  r^bel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conqueit  won,^ 
And  {he  fhall  be  fole  vi6lrefs,  Caefar's  Casfar. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  beft  to  fay  ?  her  father's 
brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  Or  fhall  I  fay,  her  uncle  ? 


^  Advantaging  their  \o?Ln,  tvith  interejt 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happinefs.]  [The  folio — lovei^ 
My  eafy  emendation  will  convince  every  reader  that  love  and  lone 
are  made  ont  of  one  another  only  by  a  letter  turned  uplide  down. 
The  tears  that  you  have  lent  to  your  affiiciions,  Jhall  he  turned 
into  gems  ;  and  requite  you  hy  way  of  intereft,  &c. 
^  Theobald. 

How  often  the  letters  u  and  n  are  confounded  in  thefe  copies, 
has  been  fliown  in  various  places.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  igi,  n.  3  ; 
and  liote  on  Timon  of  Athens,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii.  Vol,  XIX. 

Malone. 

'  To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conqueft  won^  To  retail  (as  Mr. 
M.  Malbn  has  obferved  in  a  note  on  Act  III.  fc.  i.  p.  3/0,  n.  8,) 
is  to  liand  down  from  one  to  anotlier.  Riclvjrd,  in  the  piefent 
jnftance,  means  to  fay  he  \f\]\.tranfmit  the  benefit  of  his  victories 
to  Elizabeth,     Steevens. 
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Or,  he  that  flew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  fliall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  feem  plealing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alli- 
ance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  fhe  fhall  purchafe  with  flill 
lafting  war. 

K,  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command, 
entreats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's 
King  forbids.^ 

K.  Rich.  Say,  fhe  fhall  be  a  high  and  mighty 
queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlaflingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fhall  that  title,  ever,  lall  ?9 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  fhall  her  fweet  life 
laft? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  length- 
ens it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  likes  of  it. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  fov'reign,  amher  fubje6llow.^ 

*  which  the  king's  King  forbids.']     Alluding  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  Levitical  law.     See  Leviticus,  xviii.  14.     Grey. 

'  But  how  longjliall  that  title,  ever,  lajt  ?]  Young  has  bor- 
rowed this  thought  in  his  Univerfal  Pajfion  : 

"  But  fay,  my  all,  my  miftrefs,  and  my  friend, 
"  What  day  next  week  th'  eternity  lliall  end  ?" 

Steevens. 

^  am  herfuljeSi  low.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads  : 

■  herfuhjeB  love.     Steevens. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Bat  fhe,  your  fubjecl,  loaths  fuch  fovV 
reignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honeft  tale  fpeeds  beft,  being  plainly 
told. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving 
tale.- 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honeft,  is  too  harfh  a  flyle. 

K.  Rich.  Your  reafons  are  too  (hallow  and  too 
quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  no,  my  reafons  are  too  deep  and 
dead  ; — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their 'graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  3  on  that  firing,  madam  ;  that 
is  paft. 

^  Then,  in  plain  lerms  tell  her  my  loving  tale.']  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads  : 

"  Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale,"     Malone. 

^  Harp  not  &c.]    In  the  regulation  of  thefe  fhort  fpeeches  I 
have  followed  the  quarto  1597*     Steevens. 

K.  Rich.   Harp  not  ofi  thatjlrivg,  madam  ;   that  is  paji. 
Q.  Eliz.  HarponitJiiUJhalll,  &c.]     In  the  quarto,   15QS, 
the  firft  of  theJe  two  lines  is  wanting.     Tlie  palfage  Hands  thus  : 
"  Qu.  O,  no,  my  reafons,  &c. 
"  Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

"  King.  Harp  on  it  itill  (liall  I,  tillheart-ftrings  break. 

"  Now  by  my  george,"  ike. 

The  printer  of  the  next  quarto  faw  that  the  line — "  Harp  on 

it  ftill  fhall  I,"  &c.  could  not  belong  to  Richard,  and  therefore 

annexed  it  to  the  Queen's  former  fpeech,  but  did  not  infert  the 

omitted  line. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  fupplied  the  line  that  was  wanting,  but 
abfurdly  mifplaced  it,  and  exhibited  the  pafTage  thus  : 

"  Qu.  O,  no,  my  reafons  are  too  deep  and  dead  j 
"  Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 
"  Harp  on  it  ftill  Ihall  I,  till  heart-ftrings  break. 

"  King.  Harp  not  on  that  firing,  madam,  that  is  paft. 
"  Now  by  my  george,"  &c. 
The  text  is  formed  from  the  quarto^  and  the  folio,    Malone. 
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Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  flill  (liall  I,  till  heart-ftrings 
break. 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and 
my  crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan'd,    difhonour'd,   and  the  third 
ufurp'd. 

K.  Rich.  I  fwear. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing  ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profon'd,  hath  loft  his  holy  honour; 
Thygarter,4  blemilh'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  ufurp'd,  difgrac'd  liis  kingly  glory  : 
If  fomething  thou  would'ft  fwear  to  be  believ'd, 
Swear  then  by  fomething  that  thou  haft  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Eliz.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  flither's  death, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that  diflionour'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myfelf, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyfelf  is  felf-mif-us'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 

Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  moft  of  atl. 

If  thou  had'ft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  liim,5 

^  Thy  George,  prof  and,  hath  loft  A  f*  holy  honour; 
Thy  o-«;-^er,  &c.]  The  quarto  reads — T'/je  George,  &c.     The 
folio — Thy  George  3   &c.  and,  afterwardsj — lordly  inttead  of — 
holy.     Steevens. 

5  God's  wrong  is  mojt  of  all. 
If  thou  hadji  fear  d  to  break  an  oath  by  him,  tsfc.']  I  have 
followed  the  quarto,  except  that  it  reads  in  the  preceding  fpeech. 
Why  then,  by  God — .  The  editors  of  the  folio,  from  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  penalty  of  the  Statute,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  printed 
"  Why  then  by  heaven," — and  the  whole  they  abfurdly  exhibited 
thus : 
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The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made, 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  flain.^ 
If  thou  hadTt  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  duft,^ 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms.^ 
What  canfl  thou  fwear  by  now  ? 

K.  Rich.  By  the  time  to  come.^ 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  haft  wronged  in  the  time 
o'er-paft ; 
For  I  myfelf  have  many  tears  to  wafh 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  paft,  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live,  whofe  parents  thou  haft  flaughter'd, 


"  Rich.  Why  then,  by  heaven. 
"  Qu.  Heaven's  wrong  Is  moft  of  all. 
*'  If  thou  didjifear  to  break  an  oath  ivith  him, 
"  The  unity,"  &c. 

**  If  thou  hadft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  ly  him, 
"  The  imperial  metal,"  &:c. 
By  their  alteration  in  the  firft  line  of  the  Queen's  fpeech,  they 
made  all  that  follows  ungrammatical.     The  change  in  the  prece- 
ding fpeech,  not  having  that  confequence,  I  have  adopted  it. 

Malone. 

"  the  king  thy  brother  made, 

Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  flain.]  The  quarto, 
by  an  error  of  the  prefs,  has — my  brother,  which  the  editor  of 
the  folio  corrected  thus  : 

The  unity  the  king,  my  hufband,  made, 

Thou  hadji  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died,     Malone. 

'  Which  noiv,   two  tender  bed-fellows  &c.]    Mr  Roderick 
pbferves,  that  the  word  two  is  without  any  force,  and  would  read  : 
Which  now  tod  tender  kc.     Steevens. 

Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto — two  tender  play-feWows. 

Malone. 
®  a  prey  for  worms.']  So  the  quarto.     Folio — the  prey. 

Malone. 
9  By  the  time  to  come.]  So  the  quarto.    By  is  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 
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ITngovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age  :^ 

The  parents  Hve,  whole  children  thou  hafi;  butch- 

er'd, 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ;  for  that  thou  halt 
Milbs'd  ere  ufed,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er  paft. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  profper,  and  repent ! 
So  thrive  1  in  my  dangerous  attempt  - 
Of  hoftile  arms  !  myfelf  myfelf  confound  ! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours  !^ 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;   noi*,  night,  thy  reft  ! 
Be  oppolite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  ! 
In  her'confills  my  happinefs,  and  thine  ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myfelf,  and  thee, 
Herfelf,  the  land,  and  many  a  chrillian  foul, 
Death,  defolation,  ruin,  and  decay  : 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this  ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  muft  call  you  fo,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  hav^e  been ; 
Not  my  deferts,  but  what  I  will  deferve : 
Urge  the  neceffity  and  llate  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevilh^  found  in  great  deligns. 


'^  to  wail  it  \n  their  a£;e  :']     So  the  quarto,   15Q8.     The 

quarto,  l602,  &c.  and  the  folio,  read — ivith  their  age. 

Malone. 

*  in  viy  rfawo-proy.v  attempt — ]   So  the  quarto     Folio — 

dangerous  affairs.     Malone. 

^  Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  vie  happy  hours  J^     This  line  is 
found  only  in  the  folio.     Malone, 

*  And  he  not  ^tex'iih  found — ]  Thus  the  folio — Pcevifli  in  our 
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Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myfelf,  to  be  myfelf  ? 

K.  Rich,  Ay,  if  your  felf's  remembrance  wrong 
yourfelf. 

Q.  Eliz.  Bat  thou  didft  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury 
them  : 
Where,  in  that  neft  of  fpicery,  they  fhall  breed  5 
Selves  of  themfelves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  fbortly,*^ 
And  you  fliall  underftand  from  me  her  mind. 

K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kifs,   and  fb 
farewell. 

[^Kifsing  her.  Exit  Q.Elizabeth. 

author's  time  fignified/ooZiy^.     So^,  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  this 
Ad:  . 

"  When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevijh  hoy, — ," 
See  alfo  Miniheu's  Dict.  in  v.     The  quarto  reads — peeviih 
fond,  and  I  am  not  fuve  that  it  is  not  right.     A  compound  epithet 
might  have  been  intended,  peevijh-fond.     Sa  childiJli-fooUJh ^ 
fenfelefs-ohjiinate,  foolijh-witfy,  &c.     Malone. 

I  believe  the  prefent  reading  is  the  true  one.     So,  in  King 
Henry  Fill: 

"  ——have  great  care 

"  I  be  not  found  a  talker."     Steevens. 

s  in  that  neft  of  fpicery,  they  (hall  breed  — ]     Alluding 

to  the  phcenix.     Steevens. 

So  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — they  will  breed. 

Malone. 

^  Jliortly,]  This  adverb,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  trifyllable.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note.  Vol.  IV.  p.  202. 

Steevens, 
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Relenting  fool,  and  fh  allow,  changing — woman!' 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratcliff  ;   Catesby  follotving. 

Rat.  Mofl  mighty  Sovereign,  on  the  weftern  coafl: 
Rideth  a  puiiiant  navy  ;  to  the  fhore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unrefolv'd  to  beat  them  back : 
'Tis  thought,  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there-they  hull,  expelling  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  afhore. 

K.  Rich.    Some   light-foot   friend   pod   to   the 
duke  ^  of  Norfolk  : — 
Ratcliff,  thyfelf, — or  Catefby  ;  where  is  he  ? 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Catefby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate.  I  will,  my  lord,  \\\t\\  all  convenient  hafi:e. 
K.Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither -.9  Poft  to  Salif- 
bury ; 
When  thou  com'ft  thither, — Dull  unmindful  vil- 
lain, [To  Catesby. 
Why  ftay'fl;  thou  here,  and  go'fl  not  to  the  duke  ? 

'  Relenting  fool,  and  JJiallow,  changing — woman  /]  Such 
was  the  real  charai^er  of  this  Queen  dowager,  who  would  have 
married  her  daughter  to  King  Richard,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  ahenate  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  her  fon,  from  the  Earl  of 
Richnriond.     Steevens. 

^  Some  light-foot  friend  pnji  to  the  duke — ]  Richard's  pre- 
cipitation and  confuliun  is  In  this  fcene  very  happily  reprefented 
by  inconiiftent  orders,  and  fudden  variations  of  opinion. 

Johnson. 

^  Ratcliff,  come  hither  :]  The  folio  has — Ca^e^Z'?/,  come  hither. 
The  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  ad- 
drefled  to  Ratcliff.     The  corre6tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 
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Cjte.  Firft,  misjhty  liege,  tell  me  your  highnefs* 
pleaiure, 
What  from  youv  ^race  T  fhall  deliver  to  him. 

K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catefby ; — Bid  him  levy 
ftniight 
The  greateft  ftrength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  fuddenly  at  Salilbiiry. 

Cate.  I  go.  \_Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  pleafe  you,  fhall  I  do  at  Sa- 
lilbury  ? 

K.  Rich.  Why,  what  would'ft  thou  do  there,  be- 
fore I  go  ? 

Rat.  Your  highnefs  told  me,  I  fhould  poft  be- 
fore. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd. — Stanley,    what 
news  with  you  ? 

Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  pleafe  you  with 
the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  fo  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.  Heyday,   a  riddle !    neither   good  nor 
bad  ! 
What  need'ft  thou  run  fo  many  miles  about. 
When  thou  may 'ft  tell  thy  tale  the  neareft  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  feas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  fink,  and  be  the  feas  on 
him  ! 
White-liver'd  runagate,^  what  doth  he  there  ? 

"  White-liver'd  runagate,']  This  epithet,  defcriptive  of  coward- 
ice, is  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  Stephen- Golton  in  his  ScAoo/ 
of  Aliife,  1579,  fpeaking  of  the  Helots,  fays  : 

"  Leave  thoie  precepts  to  the  white-livered  Hylotes." 

Steevens . 
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Stjn.  I  know  net,    mighty  fovereign,    but  by 
guefs. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guefs  ? 

Stjn.    Stirr'd  up  by  Dorfet,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?    is  the  fword  un- 
fway'd  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpollefs'd  ? 
What  heir  of  York  ^  is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  feas  ? 

St^n.  Unlefs  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guefs. 

K.  Rich.  Unlefs  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege. 
You  cannot  guefs  wherefore  the  Welfhman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stjn.  No,  mighty  liege  ;3  therefore  mistrufl:  me 
not. 

^  JFhat  heir  of  Yorl  — ]  i,  e.  What  fon  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York  ?     RiTsoN. 

Richard  alks  this  queftion  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  no 
one  dares  to  anfwer  him.  But  they  whom  he  addreffes,  had  they 
not  been  intimidated,  might  have  told  him,  that  there  was  a  male 
Iieir  of  the  houfe  of  York  alive,  who  had  a  better  claim  to  the 
throne  than  he ;  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  only  fon  of  the 
Ufurper's  elder  brother,  George  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  all  her  lifters,  had 
a  better  title  than  either  of  them.     Malone. 

The  iifue  of  King  Edward  had  been  pronounced  illegitimate^ 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  attainted  of  high  treafon, — and  the  ufurper 
declared  "  the  undoubted  heir  of  Richard  duke  of  York,'" — by 
aci  of  parliament :  fo  that,  as  far  as  fuch  a  proceeding  can  alter 
tlie  conftitution,  and  legalize  ufurpation  and  murder,  he  is  per- 
feftly  corre6t  and  unanfwerable.     Ritson, 

^  No,  mighty  liege  j]  So  the  quarto.  Folio — No,  my  gooa 
lord.     Malone. 
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K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  tlien,  to  beat  hirm 
back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ?    . 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  vveflern  fhore, 
Safe-c6ndu6ling  the  rebels  from  their  fhips  ? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 
north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me  :  What  do  they  in 
the  north, 
When  they  fhould  ferve  their  fovereign  in  the  weft  ? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king : 
Pleafeth  your  majefty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  muiter  up  my  friends  ;  and  meet  your  grace. 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majefty  fhall  pleafe. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay,   thou  wouldft  be  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond : 
I  will  not  truft  you,  (ir.^ 

Stan.  Moft  mighty  fovereign, 

You  have  no  caufe  to  hold  my  friendlhip  doubtful  ; 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  falfe. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  go,  mufter  men.     But,  hear  you 
leave  behind 
Your  fon,  George  Stanley  ;  look  your  heart  be  firm. 
Or  elfe  his  head's  afliarance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[Exit  Stanley. 

Enter  a  Meftenger. 

Mess.  My  gracious  fovereign,  now  in  Devonfhire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertifed, 

*  /  will  vot  truft  you,  fir.']     So  the  quarto.     Folio — But  I'll 
not  truft  thee.     Majlone. 
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Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Biiliop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 

arms ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors  5 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  fiirong* 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bucking- 

ham— 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  fongs  of 

death  ?  \_Heftrikes  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3  Mess.  The  news  I  have  ^  to  tell  your  majefty. 
Is, — that,  by  fudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  difpers'd  and  fcatter'd ; 
And  he  himfelf  wander'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  : 

There  is  my  purfe,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 


5  viore  competitors — ]  That  is,  more  opponents. 

Johnson. 
Competitors  do  not  here  mean  opponents,  but  ajf'ociates.     See 
a  note  on  this  fubjett  in  The  Ttvo  G'?ntl('men  of  p^erona,  where 
Sir  Proteus,  fpeaking  of  Valentine,  fays  : 

"  Myfelf  in  council  his  competitor.'''' 
That  is,  hh'affhciate.     M.Mason. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  233,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

^  The  news.  1  have  &c.]  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads  : 
"  Your  grace  miftakes  ;  the  news  I  bring  is  good  ; 
"  My  news  is^"  &c.     Malone. 
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Hath  any  vveli-advifed  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my 

liege. 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

4  Mess.  Sir  Thomas   Lovel,    and  lord  marquis 

Dorfet, 
'Tis  faid,  my  liege,  in  Yorkfhire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highnefs,— 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  difpers'd  by  tempeft : 
Richmond,  in  Dorfetfliire,  fent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  fhore,  to  afk  thofe  on  the  banks, 
If  they  were  his  afliftants,  yea,  or  no  ; 
Who  anfwer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party  :  he,  mistrufting  them, 
Hois'd  fail,  and  made  his  courfe  again  for  Bretagne.^ 

''    and  7nade  his -courfe  again  for  Bretagne.']     Henry 

Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edmund  of  Hadham 
Earl  of  Richmond,  (who  was  half-brother  to  King  Henry  VI.) 
by  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  John  the  firft  Duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  was  grandfon  to  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
was  carried  by  his  uncle  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  I'ewklbury  into  Britany,  where  he  was  kept 
in  a  kind  of  honourable  cuftody  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
where  he  remained  till  the  year  1484,  when  he  made  his  efcape 
and  fled  for  prote£lion  to  the  French  court.  Being  confidered  at 
that  time  as  neareft  in  blood  to  King  Henry  VI.  all  the  Lancaftrian 
party  looked  up  to  him  even  in  the  life-time  of  King  Edward  IV. 
who  was  extremely  jealous  of  him  ;  and  after  Richard  ufurped 
the  throne,  they  with  more  confidence  fupported  Richmond's 
claim.  The  claim  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  in  fome 
refpefts  inferior  to  that  of  Richmond  ;  for  he  was  defcended  by 
his  mother  from  Edmund  the  fecond  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
younger  brother  of  Duke  John  ;  by  his  father  from  Thomas  Duke 
of  Glofter,  the  younger  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt  :  but  what- 
ever priority  the  Earl  of  Richmond  might  claim  by  his  mother, 
he  could  not  plead  any  title  through  his  father,  who  in  fad  had 
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K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  lince  we  are  up 
in  arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  thefe  rebels  here  at  home. 


Enter  Catesey. 

Cate.  My  liege,  the  duke  of    Buckingham  is 
taken, 
That  is  the  befl  news  ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford,^ 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  muft  be  told.^ 

K.  Rich.  Away  towards  Salifbury ;  while  we  rea- 
fon  here,^ 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  loft  :^ — 


no  Lancaftrlan  blood  whatfoever ;  nor  was  his  maternal  title  of 
the  purcft  kind,  for  John  the  firft  Earl  of  Somerfet  was  an  ille- 
gitimate fon  of  John  of  Gaunt.     Ma  lone. 

^  landed  at  Mi/ford,']  The  Earl  of  Richmond  embarked 

with  about  2000  men  at  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  Augufi:  Ift, 
1485,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  /th.  He  directed  his 
courfe  to  Wales,  hoping  the  Wellh  would  receive  him  cordially, 
as  their  countryman,  he  having  been  born  at  Pembroke,  and  his 
grand-father  being  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  Katharine  of 
France,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  V,     Malone. 

^  they  jni/Jl  he  told.']     This  was  the  language  of  Shak- 

fpeare's  time,  when  the  word  news  was  often  conhdered  as  plural. 
See  note  on  Antojiy  and  Cleopatra,  A61  I.  fc.  i.  Vol.  XVII. 

All  the  modern  editors,  however,  read — it  mull  be  told. 

Malone. 

*  while  7i'e  reafon  here,']  i.  e.  while  we  talk  here.     See 

Vol.  VII.  p.  294,  n.  8."    Malone. 

^  ^  royal  battle  might  he  M'on  and  loft  :]   So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  When  the  battle's  lojt  and.  won." 
This  antithetical  phraie  is  found  in  fcveral  of  our  ancient 
writers,     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIV.  li 
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Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Sahfbury  ; — the  reft  march  on  with  me. 

\_E3ceunt. 


SCENE  V. 

y4  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  Houfe. 

EnterS'rANLEY  and  6V>  Christopher  Urswick. 

Stan.  Sir  Chriflopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from 
me  :3 — 
That,  in  the  fiy  of  this  molt  bloody  boar, 

^  5/V  Chrijtopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  vie  :]  The  perfoiiy 
"who  is  called  Sir  Chriflopher  here,  and  who  has  been  ftyled  fo 
in  the  Dramatis  Perfonie  of  all  the  impreflions,  I  find  by  the 
Chronicles  to  have  been  Chriflopher  Urfwick,  a  bachelor  in  divi- 
nity ;  and  chaplain  to  the  Countels  of  Richmond,  who  had  in- 
termarried with  the  Lord  Stanley.  This  priell,  the  hiftory  tells 
us,  frequently  went  backwards  and  forwards,  unfufpe6lcd,  on 
raelfages  betwixt  the  Countefs  of  Richmond,  and  her  hufband, 
and  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond,  whilfl  he  was  preparing  to 
make  his  defcent  on  England.     Theobald. 

This  Chriflopher  Urfwick  was  afterwards  Almoner  to  King 
Henry  VII.  and  retired  to  Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1521 .  On 
his  tomb,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  that  church,  it  is  faid  "  Ad  exteros 
reges  undecies  pro  patria  Legatus ;  Deconatum  Eboracenfem, 
Archidia  conatum  Richmundie,  Decanatum  Windefoi'ise,  habitos 
vivens  reliquit.  Epifcopatum  Norwicenfem  oblatum  recufavit." — 
Weaver,  who  has  printed  this  infcription,  concludes  his  eulogium 
thus  :  "  here  let  him  reft  as  an  example  for  all  our  great  prelates 
to  admire,  and  for  few  or  none  to  imitate."     Reed. 

This  circumflance  is  alfo  recorded  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  4th.  edit.  p.  18/  :  "  But  moftpart  they  are  very 
Ihamefaft  ;  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blefenfis,  Chrijtopher 
Urfwick,  and  many  fuch,  to  refufe  honours,  oflices^  and  pre- 
ferment." 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that  Sir  was  anciently  a  title  aflumed 
by  graduates.     This  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  difputes  3  and  fays,  it 
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My  Ton  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold ; 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  prefent  aid.^ 
But^  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chris.  At  Pembroke,   or  at   Ha'rford-well,    in 

Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  refort  to  him  ? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  foldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  fir  William  Stanley  ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  fir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ;5 

was  a  title  fold  by  the  pope's  legates,  Sec.  that  his  holinefs  might 
be  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  king.     Steevens. 

In  The  Scornful  Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Welford 
fays  to  Sir  Roger,  the  curate,  "  I  acknowledge  you  to  be  your 
art's  mojtery — "  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  art,  fir,"  replies  Sir 
Roger.  Mr.  Guthrie  would  have  done  well  to  have  informed  us, 
how  Sir  Roger  could  poffibly  have  lought  his  title  of  the  pope's 
iTuncio  J  when,  as  Abigail  tells  us,  he  had  only  "  twenty  nobles 
de  claro,  befides  his  pigges  in  poffe."     Farmer. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  y,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

The  title  of  Sir  is  ftill  appropriated  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  word  Bachelor  evidently  derived 
from  the  French  has  Chevalier,  that  is,  a  lower  kind  of  Knight. 
— ^This  accounts  for  the  title  of  Sir  being  given  to  Bachelors. 

M.  Mason. 

*  my  prefent  aid.']  Thus  the  quarto.     After  thefe  words 

three  lines  are  added  in  the  folio,  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  the 
firft  three  lines  of  Stanley's  concluding  fpeech.  Infl:ead  of  the 
concluding  fpeech  of  the  quarto,  which  is  here  followed,  the 
foUo  reads  thus  : 

"  Well,  hie  to  thy  lord  ;  I  kifs  his  hand  ; 
"  My  letter  will  refolve  him  of  my  mind, 
"  Farewell."     Malone. 

s  valiant  crew,']    This  expreflion   (which  founds  but 

meanly  in  modern  ears)  has  been  tranfplanted  by  Dryden  into 
liis  Alexander's  Feafi  : 

"  Give  the  vengeance  due 

'*  To  the  valiant  crew."     Steevens, 

Ii2 
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And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  courfe, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  ;  commend  me 
to  him  ; 
Tell  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  confented 
He  fhall  eipoufe  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
Thefe  letters  will  refolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Gives  Papers  to  Sir  Christopher. 

\_Exeunt, 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Salifbury.     An  open  Place, 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  ?/;?7/i  Buckingham, 
led  to  Execution. 

Buck,  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  fpeak  with 

him  ?^ 
Sher.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Buck.  Haftings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivers, 

Grey, 

*  Will  Tint  Idng  Richard  let  me /peak  with  him  ?]  The  reafon 
■why  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ibiicited  an  interview  with  the 
King,  is  explained  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Aft  I  : 

"  1  would  have  play'd 

"  The  part  my  father  meant  to  aft  upon 

"  Tlie  uinrper  Richard  ;  who,  being  at  Salifbury, 

*'  Made  fuii  to  come  in  his  prefence  ;  which,  if  granted, 

"  As  he  made  femblance  of  his  duty,  w  ould 

"  Have  put  his  knife  into  him."     Steevens. 

See  alfo  Hall's  Chronicle,  Richard  III.  fg.  l6.    Beeo. 
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•Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  foil  Edward, 

Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  mifcarried 

By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injuflice ; 

If  that  your  moody  difcontented  fouls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  prefent  hour, 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  dellru6tion  ! — 

This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'   day  is  my  body's 

doomfday. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wifh'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
Falfe  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies  : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wifh'd  to  fall 
By  the  falfe  faith  of  him  whom  moft  I  trufted ; 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  foul. 
Is  the  determin'd  refpite  of  my  wrongs. ^ 
That  high  All-feer  whicli  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earneft  what  I  begg'd  in  jeft. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  fwords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  mafters'  bofoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curfe  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
When  he,  quoth  llie,  Jhalljplit  thy  heart  ivith  for- 

ro2u, 
Rememler  Margaret  7vas»a  prophetefs. — 
Come,  firs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  fhame  ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,    and  blame   the  due  of 

blame.^ 

[Exeunt  Buckingham,  &c. 

'  Is  the  deiermind  refpite  of  my  wrongs.']  Hanmer  has  rightly 
explained  it,  the  time  to  which  the  punifliment  of  his  wrongs 
was  refpiied. 

Wrongs  in  this  line  means  wrongs  done,  or  injurious  pra6tices. 

JoHNSbN. 

^  '  llame  the  due  of  llame.']     This  fcene  ihould,  in  my 

lis 
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SCENE  II. 

Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Richmond,  Ox- 
F0RD,9  «SzV  James  Blunt,'  6'zr  Walter  Her- 
bert, and  Others,  with  Forces,  marching. 

RicHM.    Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  moft  loving 
friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  ufurping  boar, 
That  fpoil'd  your  fummer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines. 


opinion,  be  added  to  the  foregoing  Adi,  fo  the  fourth  A6t  will 
have  a  more  full  and  ftriking  conclufion,  and  the  fifth  ASt  will 
comprife  the  bufinefs  of  the  important  day,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  competition  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Some  of  the  quarto 
editions  are  not  divided  into  A6ts,  and  it  is  probable,  that  this 
and  many  other  plays  were  left  by  the  author  in  one  unbroken 
continuity,  and  afterwards  diftributed  by  chance,  or  what  feems 
to  have  been  a  guide  very  little  better,  by  the  judgment  or  caprice 
of  the  firll  editors.     Johnson. 

^  Oxford,']  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  zealous  Lan- 

caftrian,  who  after  a  long  confinement  in  Hames  Caftle  in  Picardy, 
efcaped  from  thence  in  1484,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
at  Paris.     He  commanded  the  Archers  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth. 

Malone. 

^  Sir  James  Blunt,']    He  had  been  captain  of  the  Caftle 

pf  Hamesj  and  affifted  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  his  efcape, 

Malone, 
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Swills  your  warm  blood  -  like  wafh,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  boroms,^  this  foul  fwine 
Lies  now  4  even  in  the  center  of  this  ifle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicefter,  as  we  learn  : 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harveft  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  fliarp  war. 


That  fpoil'd  your  fiimmer  Jlelds,  and  fruitful  vines. 

Swills  your  warm  blood  &c.]  This  fudlen  change  from  the 

paft  time  to  the  prefent,  and  viceverfu,  is  common  to  Shakfpeare. 

iSo,  in  the  argument  prefixed  to  his  Rape  of  Lncrece :  "The 

fame  night  he  treacheroufly.^fa/e/A  into  her  chamber,  violently 

ravifhed  her,"  &:c.     Malone, 

^  emioweWd  l(foms,']  Exenterated  j  ripped  up:  alluding, 

perhaps,  to  the  Promethean  vulture  ;  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
fentence  pronounced  in  the  Englilh  courts  againft  traitors,  by 
which  they  are  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  that  is,  cni- 
lowelled,  and  quartered.     Johnson. 

Drazvn,  in  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  traitors  only,  figni- 
fies  to  be  drawn  by  the  heels  or  on  a  hurdle  from  the  prifon  to 
the  place  of  execution.  So,  Dr.  Johnfon  has  properly  expounded 
it  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  Aft  II.  So,  Holinllied,  in  the  year 
1569,  and  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  1C)14,  p.  ]62,  1/1,  4IS, 
763,  7Q6.  Sometimes  our  hiftorians  ufe  a  colloquial  inaccuracy 
of  expreflion  in  writing,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  but 
they  often  exprefs  it — drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  3  and 
fometimes  they  add — bowelled,  or  his  bowels  taken  out,  which 
would  be  tautology,  if  the  fame  thing  was  implied  in  the  word 
drawn.     Tollet. 

Drawn  in  the  fenfe  of  embotcelled,  is  never  ufed  but  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  fowl.  It  is  true,  embowelling  is  alfo  part  of  the  fen- 
tence in  high  treafon,  but  in  order  of  time  it  comes  after  draw- 
ing and  hanging.     Blackstone. 

'*  Lies  Jiow ' — ]  i.  e.  fojourns.  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  144,  n.  5. — 
For  lies,  the  reading  ot'  the  quarto,  the  editors  of  the  folio,  pro- 
bably not  underftanding  the  term,  fubftituted — Is.  See  p.  4C)0j 
ji.  1.     Malone. 

Ii4 
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OxF.    Every   man's  confcience  is  a    tlioufand 
fvvords,5 

To  fight  againft  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to 
us. 

Blubt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends 
for  fear; 
Which,  in  his  deareft  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

RicHM.  All  for  our  vantage.      Then,  in   God's 
name,  march  : 
True  hope  is  fwift,  and  flies  with  fwallow's  wings,5 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Bofvvorth  Field. 

Enter  King  ^icrktxH,  and  Forces  \  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Others. 

K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bof- 
worth  field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  fo  fad  ? 

SuR.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk, 

Nor.  Here,  molt  gracious  liege. 

5  confcience  is  a  thoufandfwordsi]   Alluding  to  the  old 

adage,  "  Conjacntia  mille  tejtes."     Blackstone. 
Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — a  thoufand  men. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  —.     •  andJUes  with  fwallow's  wings,]  Drayton  calls  joy  : 
"  ---m.— the fwallow-winged  py."     Steevens. 
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K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  mufl  have  knocks ;  Ha ! 
muft  we  not  ? 

Nor.  We  muft  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent :  Here  will  I  lie  to- 
night ;7 
\_Soldiers  begin  to  fet  up  the  King's  Tent, 
But  where,  to-morrow  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  defcried  the  number  of  the  traitors  } 

Nor.  Six  or  feven  thoufand  is  their  utmoft  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account  :^ 
Befides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverfe  fadlion  want. 
Up  with  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  furvey  the  vantage  of  the  ground ; — 
Call  for  fome  men  of  found  dire6lion  -.9 — 
Let's  want  no  difcipline,  make  no  delay  ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  bufy  day.  \_Exeunt. 


'  Up  with  my  tent :  Here  luill  I  lie  to-night  {]  Richard  is  re- 
ported not  to  have  llept  in  his  tent  on  the  night  before  the  battle, 
but  in  the  town  of  Leicefter.     Steevens. 

*  ■  0U7'  battalia  trebles  that  account :"]    Richmond's  forces 

are  faid  to  have  been  only  five  thoufand ;  and  Richard's  army 
confifted  of  about  twelve  thoufand  men.  But  Lord  Stanley  lay 
at  a  fmall  diftance  with  three  thoufand  men,  and  Richard  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  reckoned  on  them  as  his  friends^  though  the 
event  proved  otherwife.     Malone, 

^  "—'found direction  :']  True  judgment;  tried  military  fkill, 

Johnson. 
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Enter,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Field,  Richmond, 
6ir  William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other 
Lords.^  Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's 
Tent. 

RiCHM.  The  weary  fun  hath  made  a  golden  fet^ 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  liery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  ihall  bear  myftandard. — ■ 
Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper  ^  in  my  tent ; — 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  3  each  leader  to  his  feveral  charge, 

*  Orford,  and  other  Lords.']  The  dire6i:ion  in  the  folio  is 

. — "  Enter  Richmond  and  Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford  and 
Dorfet.''  In  the  quarto  only,  "  Enter  Richmond,  with  the 
lordes."  This  is  one  of  numerous  proofs  that  many  of  the  alter- 
ations in  the  folio  edition  of  this  play  were  made  by  the  players, 
and  not  by  Shakfpeare ;  for  Shakfpeare  had  been  informed  by 
Holjnilied  that  Dorfet  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  5  Rich- 
mond before  his  leaving  Paris  having  borrowed  a  fum  of  money 
from  the  French  King,  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  having  left  the 
Marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Sir  John  Bouchier  as  hoftages  for  the 
payment.     Malone. 

^  Give  me  fnme  ink  and  paper — ]  I  have  placed  thefe  lines 
as  they  ftand  in  the  firil  editions :  the  reft  place  them  three  fpeeches 
before,  after  the  words  Sir  IFilliam.  Brandon,  you /hall  bear 
my  Jlandard ;  interrupting  what  there  follows  5  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  &c.  I  think  them  more  naturally  introduced  here, 
when  he  is  retiring  to  his  tent ;  and  confidering  what  he  has  to 
do  that  night.     Pope. 

I  have  follo'wed  the  folio,  which,  of  this  play,  is  by  far  the 
moft  correft  copy.  I  do  not  find  myfelf  much  influenced  by 
Mr.  Pope's  remark.     Steevens. 

In  the  quarto,  this  and  the  three  following  lines  are  introduced 
immediately  before  the  words—"  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  con- 
fult,"  &c.     Malone. 

^  Limit — ]  i.  e.  appoint.     So,  m  Macbeth  : 
"  I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call, 
"  For  'tis  my  limited  itiv'icc."     Steevens. 
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And  part  in  jufi:  proportion  our  fmall  power. 

My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  lir  William  Brandon, — - 

And  you,  lir  Walter  Herbert,  flay  with  me  : 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment  ;4 — 

Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him. 

And  by  the  fecond  hour  in  the  morning 

Defire  the  earl  to  fee  me  in  my  tent : — 

Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me  ; 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt.  Unlefs  I  have  mifta'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  afliir'd,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  leaft 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

RicHM.  If  without  peril  it  be  pofnble. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  fome  good  means  5  to  fpeak  with 

him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  moft  needful  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it ; 
And  fo,  God  give  you  quiet  reft  to-night ! 

RiCHM.  Good  niglit,  good  captain  Blunt.    Come, 
gentlemen. 
Let  us  confult  upon  to-morrow's  bufinefs ; 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air  is  raw*^  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  Tent. 


*  keeps  his  regiment ;]    i.  e.  remains  with  it.     Thus  we 

fay  of  a  perfon  confined  by  iUnefs — he  keeps  his  chamber^  or 
his  bed.     Steevens. 

s  make  /ome  g-oo*^  means — ]     i.e.  adopt  fome  conve- 
nient meafure.     So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
"  To  viake  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done." 

Steevens. 
^  •         the  air  is  raw  — ]  So  the  quarto.     Folio — the  dew. 

Malone. 
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Enter,  to  his  Tent,    King  Richard,  Norfolk, 
RatclifFj  and  Catesby. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 
Cjte.  It's  Tupper  time,  my  lord ; 

It's  nine  o'clock. 7 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  fup  to-night. — 

Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  eafier  than  it  was  ? — 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate.  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  rea- 
dinefs. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
TJfe  careful  watch,  choofe  trulty  fentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  \_Exit. 

K.Rich.  Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  purfuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  fun-rifing,  left  his  fon  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch  :^ — 

[To  Catesby. 

'^  It's  nine  o'clock.]  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads — It  is 7?^ 
of  the  clock  ;  full  fupper  time,     Malone, 

I  think,  we  ought  to  read— ^x  inftead  of  nine.  A  fupper  at 
fo  late  an  hour  as  ni?ie  o'clock,  in  the  year  1485,  would  have 
been  a  prodigy.     Steevens. 

*  Give  me  a  watch  :]  A  watch  has  many  (ignifications, 

but  J  Ihould  believe  that  it  means  in  this  place  not  a  fentinel. 
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Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.9 — 
Look  that  my  flaves  be  found/  and  not  too  heavy. 
RatclifF, 

which  would  be  regularly  placed  at  the  king's  tent ;  nor  an  in- 
llrument  to  meafure  time,  which  was  not  ufed  in  that  age ;  but 
a  watch-light,  a  candle  to  burn  by  him  ;  the  light  that  afterwards 
burnt  blue ;  yet  a  few  lines  after,  he  fays  : 

Bid  my  guard  walch, 
which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  watch  is  not  here  a  fentinel. 

Johnson, 
A  watch,  i.  e.  guard,  would  certainly  be  placed  about  a  i-oyal 
tent,  without  any  requeft  of  the  King  concerning  it. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  particular  kind  of  candle  is  here 
meant,  which  was  anciently  called  a  watch,  becaufe,  being 
marked  out  into  fe£tions,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  portion  of 
time  in  burning,  it  fupplied  the  place  of  the  more  modern  in- 
ftrument  by  which  we  meafure  the  hours.  I  have  feen  thefe 
candles  reprefented  with  great  nicety  in  fome  of  the  piftares  of 
Albert  Durer. 

Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  1580,  mentions  watching  lamps  or 
candles.     So,  in  Love  in  a  Maze,   l632  : 

"  flept  always  with  a  watching  candle." 

Again,  in  The  Noble  Soldier,   l634: 

"  Beauty  was  turn'd  into  a  watching-candle  that  went 
out  funking." 
Again,  in  The  Return  from  Parnajfus,   iQoQ  : 

"  Sit  now  immur'd  within  their  private  cells, 

^'  And  drink  a  long  lank  watching  candle's  fmoke." 
Again,  in  Alhuviazar,  lO'lO  : 

"  Sit  up  all  night  like  a  watching  candle."     Steevens. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  fpecies  of  light  called  an  all-night, 
which  is  a  wick  fet  in  the  middle  of  a  large  cake  of  wax. 

Johnson. 

The  word  give  fliows,  I  think,  that  a  watch-light  was  in- 
tended.    Cole  has  in  his  Dictionary,  iQ'/Q,   Watch-cundle. 

Malone. 

^  Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  f  eld  to-morrow  J]  So,  in  Ho- 
linflied's  Chronicle,  (copied  from  Hall's,  Sig  II.  iiii.  b.)  "  Then 
he  (inuironed  with  his  gard)  with  a  frowning  countenance  and 
cruell  vifage,  mounted  on  a  great  white  courfer,  and  followed 
with  his  footmen,"  &c,  p. ,754.     Steevens. 

^  Look  that  my  ftaves  be  found,']  Staves  are  the  w^ood  of  the 
lances.    Johnson. 
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Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Savv'ft  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Nor- 
thumberland ?- 

Ra  t.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey_,  and  himfelf^ 
Much  about  cock-fhut  timCjS  from  troop  to  troopy 

As  it  was  ufual  to  carry  more  lances  than  one  into  the  field, 
the  lightnefs  of  them  was  an  objeft  of  confequence.  Hall,  in- 
forms us,  that  at  the  jufts  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
tlie  younger  filler  of  King  Henry  VIII.  with  the  King  of  France, 
that  "  a  gentleman  called  Anthony  Bownarme  came  into  the  feld 
all  armed,  and  on  his  body  brought  in  fight  x  fperes,  that  is  to 
wyt,  iii  fperes  fet  in  every  ftyroppe  forward,  and  under  every 
thigh  ii  fperes  upwarde,  and  under  his  left  arme  was  one  fpere 
backward,  and  the  10th  in  his  hand,"  &c.     Steevens. 

-  . the  melancholy  lord  Northumlerland?']    Richard  call* 

him  melancholy,  becaufe  he  did  not  join  heartily  in  his  caufe. 
"  Henry  the  fourth  earle  of  Northumberland,"  fays  Holinfhed, 
"  whether  it  was  by  the  commandement  of  King  Richarde  putting 
diffidence  in  him,  or  he  did  it  for  the  love  and  favour  he  bare 
unto  the  earle  [of  Richmond] ,  fl:ood  fi:ill  witli  a  great  company, 
and  intermixed  not  in  the  battaile ;  which  was  [after  the  battlej 
incontinently  received  into  favour,  and  made  of  the  counfayle." 

Malone. 
^  Much  about  cock-fliut  time,']  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  fame  ex- 
preffion  in  one  of  his  entertainments  : 

"  For  you  would  not  yefiernight, 
♦'  Kifs  him  in  the  cock-Jhut  light." 
Again,  in  The  IVidow^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Mid- 
dleton,  \Q51: 

"  Come  away  then  :  a  fine  cochjliut  evening." 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Feverjliam,   \5Q2  : 

"  In  the  twilight,  cock-J]iutY\^\t.'" 
In  The  Treatyse  of  Fijhynge  ivith  the  Angle,  by  dame  Julyana 
Bernes,  1496,  among  the  dire6tions  to  make  a  filhing  rod  is  the 
following  :  "  Take  thenne  and  frette  him  fafl:e  with  a  cockejhote 
corde,"  &c.  but  I  cannot  interpret  the  word,     Steevens. 

Cock-Jliut  time,']  i.  e.  twilight.  In  Mr.  Whalley's  note  vipon 
Ben  Jonfon,  Vol.  V.  p.  204 :  "  A  Cockjhut  is  faid  to  be  a  net 
to  catch  woodcocks  ;  and  as  the  time  of  taking  them  in  this 
manner  is  in  the  twilight,  either  after  fun-fet  or  before  its  rifing, 
cock-Jhut  light  may  very  properly  exprefs  the  evening  or  the 
morning  twilight."     The  particular  form  of  fuch  a  netj  and  tha 
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Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  foldiers. 
K.  Rich.  I  am  fatisfied.  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  : 


manner  of  ufing  it,  is  delineated  and  defcribed  in  Diciioji ariuvi 
Rujncum,  2  Vols.  8vo.  3d  edit.  1/26,  under  the  word  coch-roads. 
It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  to  lie  clufe  all  day,  and  towards 
evening  he  takes  wing,  which  aft  of  flight  might  anciently  be 
termed  Insjhnot  or  Jhot.  So,  the  baliafl;  of  a  flnp  is  faid  to  Jhnot, 
when  it  runs  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  This  etymology  gives 
Us,  perhaps,  the  original  figniiication  of  the  word,  without  any 
recourfe  for  it  to  the  name  of  a  net,  which  might  receive  its  de- 
nomination from  the  time  of  tlie  day,  or  from  the  occafion  on 
which  it  was  ufed  ;  for  I  believe  there  was  a  net  which  was  called 
3.  cock-Jhot.  Holinflied's  Dij'crif)lio?i  of  Britain,  p.  110,  calls 
a  ftone  which  naturally  has  a  hole  in  it,  "  an  apt  cocke-Jhot  for 
the  devil  to  run  through  j"  which,  I  apprehend,  alludes  lo  the 
refemblance  of  the  hole  in  the  ftone  to  the  meflies  of  a  net. 

ToLLET, 

Mr.  Toilet's  opinion  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paifage 
in  a  little  metrical  performance,    called.    No   JFhipping   nor 
Trippinge :   but  a  kinde  friendly  Snippinge,   l601  i 
'"  A  filly  honeft  creature  may  do  well 
"  To  watch  a  coche-Jhoote,  or  a  limed  bulh." 

Steevens. 
I  mufl  fupport  my  Interpretation  againfl  Mr.  Toilet.  He  in 
part  admits,  and  then  proceeds  to  overthrow  it.  And  I  will 
fupport  it  by  the  very  inflance  Mr.  Steevens  adduced  in  his  favour. 
The  ballaft  of  a  fliip  may  be  faid  to  flioot ;  as  we  now  fay,  to 
JJioot  coals,  or  corn  out  of  a  fack  ;  but  it  was  never  yet  faid  that 
a  woodcock  fJioots,  when  he  takes  liis  evening  flight.  Cocke- 
JJioote,  in  the  paffage  Mr.  Steevens  cites,  is  certainly  a  fubftan- 
tive,  and  the  accufative  cafe  alter  the  verb  watch,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  what  follows,  or  a  limed  hiijh.  And  when  the  cock- 
^fliut  net  is  fixed,  a  perfon  always  ftands  by  to  watch  and  manage 
it,     A  fimilar  expreliion  is  in  Hall's  Satires  : 

"  To  watch  a  finking  cock,  upon  the  fliore. — " 

Whalley. 
The  pafTage  from  Hall  is  milquoted.     He  alludes  to  Fifliing, 
and  fays — 

"  Or  watch  a  finking  corke  upon   the  fliore."     Edit.  lG02, 
Virgidemiarum,  Lib.  IV.  p.  33.     Steevens. 

That  cockjhut  time  meant  tirilight,  is  afcertained  by  Minfheu's 
Dictionary/,  l6l/.     See  the  latter  word.     Malone. 

Ogiliy,  in  his  Paraphrafe  of  jEfop's  Fables,  4to.  l651,  p,  (5, 
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I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit,4 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 

So,  fet  it  down. 5 — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord.  ^ 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch  ;  leave  me. 

About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  lay. 

\_King  Richard  retires  into  his  Tent.  Exeunt 
Ratclifp  and  Catesby. 


Richmond's  Tent  opens,  and  difcovers  him  and  his 
Officers,  ^c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  lit  on  thy  helm  .' 

RiCHM.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  af- 
ford, 

introduces  this  expreflion  in  a  way  which  perhaps  ilrengthens 
Mr.  Toilet's  opinion  that  cock-Jhnot  was  taken  from  the  flight  of 
the  woodcock.     He  makes  the  pine  boafl : 

"  when  loud  winds  make  cock-JJ/ools  thro'  the  woodj 

"  Rending  down  mighty  okes,  I  firme  have  flood." 
Here,    I   apprehend,   Ogilby  means  to   defcribe  hurricanes 
which,  by  blowing  down  the  trees,  made  glades  or  partial  open- 
ings in  the  woods.     Holt  White, 

•*  I  have  7iot  that  alacrity  of  fpirit,  Sec.']  So,  in  Holinflied, 
p.  775  :  "  — not  ufing  the  alacritie  of  mirtli  and  mind  and  coun- 
tenance as  he  was  accuftomed  to  doo  before  he  came  toward  the 
battell."     Steevens. 

^  So,  fet  it  down.']  The  word  So  in  the  old  c6pies  ftands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flrft  line  of  this  fpeech,  caught  perhaps  by 
tlie  compofltor's  eye  glancing  on  the  line  below.  Mr,  Steevens^ 
made  the  emendation.  Iii  Richard's  next  fpeech  the  word  RatcliJ)^ 
is  preflxed  to  the  fecond  line,  but  the  metre  lliows  that  it  was 
placed  there  by  the  negligence  of  the  compolitor.     Malone. 
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Be  to  thy  perfon,^  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stjn.  I,  by  attorney,^  blefs  thee  from   thy  mo- 
ther, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good  : 
So  much  for  that. — The  filent  hours  fteal  on. 
And  flaky  darknefs  breaks  within  the  eaft. 
In  brief,  for  fo  the  feafon  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitremeiit 
Of  bloody  ftrokes,  and  mortal-flaring  war,^ 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot.) 
With  befl  advantage  will  deceive  the  time,^ 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  fhock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  iide  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Left,  beings feen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
Be  executed  '  in  his  father's  fight. 

*  Jll  covifort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford. 

Be  to  thy  perfon,']   So,  in  Mea  fare  for  Meqfure  : 
"  The  beft  and  wholefomeil  fpirits  of  the  night 
"  Envellop  you, — ."     Steevens. 

'  ly  attoriiey,']  By  deputation.     Johnson. 

^  /rtor^a/- flaring  zra?-,]  Thus  the  old  copies.     I  fuppofe, 

by  mortal-Jiaring  war  is  meant — ivar  that  looks  big,  oxjiares 
fatally  on  its  viSiims.     SteevEns. 

I  fufpeiSl  the  poet  wrote — moftal-^anno- war.     Malone. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Enobarbus  fays  of  Antony,  who  is  ifluing  out  to  battle — 

"  Now  he'll  out-Jiare  the  lightning." 
Again,  in  The  Tempe/i  : 

"  — why  fland  you    " 

"  In  ihis^YAngeJiare?"     Steevens. 

^  I,  as  I  may, 

IFith  left  aduatitage  will  deceive  the  time,']  I  will  take  the 
beft  opportunity  to  elude  the  dangers  of  this  conjun6ture. 

Johnson. 

*  Left,  being  feen,  thy  brother  tender  George 

Be  executed  — ]  So  Holinlhed  after  Hall :  '[  When  the  faid 

VoL.XIV.  Kk 
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Farewell :  The  leilure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love,- 
And  ample  interchange  of  fweet  difcourfe, 
Which  lb  long  funder'd  friends  lliould  dwell  upon ; 
God  give  us  leifure  for  thefe  rites  of  love  ! 
Once  more,  adieu : — Be  valiant,  and  fpeed  well  ! 

RicHM.  Good  lords,    conduct  him  to  his  regi- 
ment : 
I'll  ftrive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  ; 
Left  leaden  flumber  3  peife  me  down  to-morrOw,'^ 

lord  Stanley  would  have  departed  into  his  country  to  vifit  his 
femilie,  and  to  recreate  and  refreflie  his  fpirits,  as  he  openly  faid, 
(but  the  truth  was  to  the  intent  to  be  in  a  perfite  readinefle  to 
join  the  earle  of  Richraonde  at  his  firft  arrival  in  Englande,)  the 
king  in  no  wife  would  fufFer  him  to  depart  before  he  had  left  as 
an  hortage  in  the  court,  George  Stanley,  lord  Strange,  his  firft 
begotten  fon  and  heir." — 

"  The  lord  Stanley  lodged  in  the  fame  town,  [Stafford]  and 
hearing  that  the  earle  of  Richmond  was  marching  thitherward, 
gave  to  him  place,  diflodging  him  and  his, — to  avoid  all  fufpicion, 
being  afraide  leaft  if  he  lliould  be  feen  openly  to  be  a  faftor  or 
ayder  to  the  earle,  his  fon-in-law,  before  the  day  of  battayle, 
that  king  Richard,  which  yet  not  utterly  put  him  in  diffidence 
and  miftruft,  would  put  to  fome  evil  death  his  fon  and  heir  ap- 
parent." 

The  young  nobleman  whom  the  poet  calls  George  Stanley, 
was  created  Baron  Strange,  in  right  of  his  wife,  by  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1482.     Malone. 

^  The  leifure  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off'  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love,']  We  have  ftill  a  phrafe 
equivalent  to  this,  however  harfti  it  may  feem,  /  would  do  this, 
if  leifure  would  permit ^  where  leifure,  as  in  this  paffage.  Hands 
for  tt'a/}t  of  leifure.     So  again  : 

"  More  than  I  have  faid, — 

"  The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 

"  Forbids  to  dwell  upon." Johnson. 

That  is,  the  f mall  degree  of  leifure  we  have.     M.  Mason. 
^  Left  leaden  flumber  — ]  So,  in  our  author's   Rape  of  Lu' 
crece  :  * 

"  Now  leaden  flumler  with  life's  ftrength  doth  fight." 

Malone. 
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When  I  fhould  mount  with  wings  of  victory : 
Once  more^  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 
[^Exeunt  Lords,  &c.  ivith  Stanley. 

O  Thou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf, 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruiting  irons  5  of  wrath, 

That  they  may  crufh  down  with  a  heavy  fall 

The  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries  ! 

Make  us  thy  miniflers  of  chaftifement, 

That  we  may  praif&  thee  in  thy  vidlory  ! 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  foul,  ^ 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  ;^ 

Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  ftill !    \Sleeps. 

*  ^ti^c  me  doivn  to-morroiv ,']    Thus  the  old  copies.     The 

modern  editions  read — poize.     To  peize,  i.  e.  to  weigh  down, 
from  pefer,  French. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  the  old  play  of  The  Raigne  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,   15g6  : 

"  And  peize  their  deeds  with  heavy  weight  of  lead." 
Again,  in  All  for  Money,   1574  : 

"  Then  if  you  connt&rpeaze  me  learning  with  money." 
Again,  in  Chriftopher  Middleton's  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Glofter,   I60O  : 

"  Nor  was  her  fchooles  peisd  down  with  golden  waights." 
See  notes  on  The  Merchant  of  Ve?iice,  Vol.  VII.  p.  310. 

Steevens. 

^  hruifing  irons  — ]  The  allufion  is  to  the  ancient  mace. 

Henley. 

"  Ere  I  let  (all  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ',']  So,  m  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  thy  eyes'  windoivsfall 

"  Like  death — ."     Steevens. 
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The  Ghoft  ^  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  ^o  Henry  the 
Sixth,  rifes  beiiveen  the  ttuo  Tents. 

Ghost.  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow  !' 

[7  0  King  Richard. 

7  The  Ghnjl  &c.]  This  circumftance  Is  likewlfe  found  in  Ni- 
chols's Legend  of  King  Richard  III.  (inlerted  in  The  Mirrour 
for  Magijirates,  edit.  lOlO.)  and  was  apparently  imitated  from 
Shakfpeare  : 

"  As  in  my  tent  on  flumbring  bed  I  lie, 
"  Horrid  afpe6ts  appear'd  unto  mine  eye  : 
"■  I  thought  that  all  thofe  murder'd  ghofts,  whom  I 

"  By  death  had  lent  to  their  untimely  grave, 
"  With  baleful  noife  about  my  tent  did  crye, 
"  And  of  the  heavens,  with  fad  complaint,  did  crave 
"  -That  they  on  guilty  wretch  might  vengeance  have." 
His  terror  on  waking  is  likewile  very  forcibly  defcribed. 
Drayton,  in   the  22d  Song  of  his  PoA/o/^'io??,  may  likewife 
have  borrowed  from  our  author  : 

"  Where  to  the  guilty  king,  the  black  forerunning  night, 
"  Appear  the  dreadful  gholls  of  Henry  and  his  /o«, 
"  Of  his  own  brother  George,  and  his  two  nepheivs,  done 
"■  Moll:  cruelly  to  death  j  and  of  his  wife,  and  friend 
"  Lord  Haftings,  with  pale  hands  prepar'd  as  they  would 

rend 
"  Him  piece-meal ;  at  which  oft  he  roareth  In  his  fleep." 

Steevens. 

The  account  given  by  Polydore  Virgil,  which  was  copied  by 
Hall  and  Holinflied,  is  as  follows :  "  The  fame  went,  that  he 
had  the  fame  night  [the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth]  a 
dreadful  and  a  terrible  dream ;  for  It  feemed  to  him  being  aflepe, 
that  he  (aw  diverfe  ymages  lyke  terrible  devilles,  which  pulled 
and  haled  him,  not  fufferynge  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  refte. 
The  which  ftraunge  vifion  not  fo  fodaynly  ilrake  his  heart  with  a 
fodayne  feare,  but  it  ftutfed  his  head  and  troubled  his  mind  with 
many  bufy  and  dreadful  imaginations.  And  leaft  that  it  might 
be  fufpetled  that  he  was  abalhed  for  fear  of  his  enemies,  and 
for  that  caufe  looked  fo  piteoutly,  he  recited  and  declared  to  his 
familiar  friends,  of  the  morning,  his  wonderfull  vysion,  and 
fearful]  dreame."  I  quote  from  Holinflied,  becaufe  he  was 
Shakfpeare's  authority. 
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Think,  how  thou  ftab'dft  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewkfbury  ;  Defpair  therefore,  and  die  ! — 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;   for  the  wronged  fouls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  iifue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghofi:  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rifes. 

Ghost.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[  To  King  R 1 1'  H  A  R  D . 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  :9 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me  ;  Defpair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  fixth  bids  thee  defpair  and  die. — 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror  ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Harry,  that  prophecy'd  thou  flioukrft  be  king,' 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  fleep  ;  Live,  and  fiourifh  !- 


Polydore  Virgil,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  began  to  write 
his  hiftory  about  twenty  years  after  Richard's  death.     Malone. 

See  p.  430,  n.  7-     Steevens. 

^  Lei  me  Jit  heavy  on  thy  Ibul  to-morrow  /]     Soj  in  King 
Richard  II : 

"  Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom." 

Steevens, 
^  By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  ;]    The  word,, 
punched,  which  founds  but  meanly  to  our  ears,  is  alfo  employed 
by  Chapman  in  his  verfion  of  the  fixth  Iliad  : 

"  with  a  goad  he  punclid  each  furious  dame." 

Steevens. 
*  Harry,  that  prophecy'd  thou  Jliould'Jt  le  king,"]     The  pro- 
phecy, to  which  this  allufion  is  made,  was  uttered  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.     Johnson, 

See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  158,  n.  3.     Malone. 

'  Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  Jleep  ;  Live,  and Jiourijh  l"]  Surely, 
we  fhould  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  : 

Doth  comfort  thee  in  fleep  ;  Live  thou  andjiourifli  ! 

Steevens. 
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Ihe  Ghoft  of  Clarence  rifes. 

Ghost.  Let  me  lit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow ! 

[To  King  III  CHARD. 
I,  that  was  wafh'd  to  death  with  fulfome  wine,3 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray' d  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword  ;4  Defpair,  and  die  ! — 

Thou  offspring  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 

[To  Richmond. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle  !  Live,  and  flourifh  ! 

The  Ghofls  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan, 

Riv.  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow, 

[To  King  RiCHARt). 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !   Defpair,  and  die  ! 

Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  foul  defpair  ! 

[To  King  Richard. 

^  with  fullbme  wine,']  Fulfome,  was  fometlmes  ufed,  I 

think,  in  the  fenfe  of  un6iuo7ts.     The  wine  in  which  the  body  of 
Clarence  was  thrown,  was  Malmjey,     Malone. 

If  Clarence  had  been  choked  by  this  wine,  he  might  fairly 
enough  have  employed  the  epithet  fulfome  in  its  vulgar  and  ac- 
cepted fenfe. — Shakfpeare,  however,  feems  to  have  forgot  him- 
felf.  The  Duke  (as  appears  from  A6t'I.  fc.  ult.)  was  killed  be- 
fore he  was  thrown  into  the  Malmfey  butt,  and  confequently 
could  not  be  wajlied  lo  death.     Steevens. 

*  yi?id  fall  thy  edgelefs  f word ;']  Fall,  in  the  prefent  iaftance, 
is  a  verb  active,  fignifying  to  drop,  or  let  fall.     So,  in  Othello  : 
"■  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
"  Each  drop  (he  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile." 

Steevens, 
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Vaugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan  ;  and,  with  guilty- 
fear. 
Let  fall  thy  lance  !   Defpair,  and  die  ! — 

[To  King  Richard. 
All.  Awake  !   and  think,  our  wrongs  in  Rich- 
ard's bofom        [To  King  Richmond, 
Will  conquer  him ; — awake,  and  win  the  day  ! 

The  Ghofi:  of  Hastings  rifes. 

Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[To  KingliicukB.Ty. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  ! 
Think  on  lord  Haftings  ;  and  defpair,  and  die  ! — 
Quiet  untroubled  foul,  awake,  awake  ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  fake ! 

The  Ghofts  of  the  Two  young  Princes  rife. 

Ghosts.  Dream  on  thy  coufins  fmother'd  in  the 
Tower ; 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bofom,  Richard, 5 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  fhame,  and  death  ! 
Thy  nephews'  fouls  bid  thee  defpair,  and  die. — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  fleep  in  peace,  and  wake  ill 

Joy; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  ! 

',  Let  lis  be  lead  ivithin  thy  lofom,  Richard,']  [The  firft  folio 
&c. — laid.']  This  is  a  poor  feeble  reading.  I  have  reftored  from 
the  elder  quarto,  publilhed  in  1597,  which  Mr.  Pope  does  not 
pretend  to  have  feen  : 

"  Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bofom,  Richard." 
This  correfponds  with  what  is  faid  in  the  line  immediately  fol- 
lowing : 

"  And  weigh  thee  doivn  to  ruin,  Ihame,  and  death," 

Theobald. 
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Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings  ! 
Edward's  unhappy  fons  do  bid  thee  flourifh. 

The  Ghofi:  of  Queen  Anne  rifes. 

Ghost.    Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne 
thy  wife, 
That  never  flept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee,^ 
Now  fills  thy  fleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword  ;  Defpair,  and  die  ! — 

Thou,  quiet  foul,  fleep  thou  a  quiet  fleep ; 

[To  Richmond. 
Dream  of  fuccefs  and  happy  vidory ; 
Thy  adverfary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghoft  of  Buckingham  rifes. 

Ghost.  The  firft  was  I,  that  help'd  thee  to  the 
crown  ;  [To  King  Richard. 


.  *  That  never  Jlept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee,~\  Shakfpeare  was 
probably  here  thinking  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  animated  defcrip- 
tion  of  Richard,  which  Holinlhed  tranfcribed :  "  I  have  heard 
(fays  Sir  Thomas)  by  credible  report  of  fuch  as  were  fecret  with 
liis  chamberlaine,  that  after  this  abominable  deed  done  [the  mur- 
der of  his  nephews]  he  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind.  He  never 
thought  himfelf  fure  where  he  went  abroad  ;  his  eyes  whirled 
about ;  his  body  privily  fenced  ;  his  hand  ever  upon  his  dagger  ; 
his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  always  readie  to  ftrike 
againe.  He  tooke  illre/i  a-nights;  lay  long  waking  and  mujing, 
fore  wearied  icith  care  and  watch  ;  rather  Jlumiered  than  Jlept, 
troubled  u'ith  fearfull  dream es  ;  fodainely  fometime  J'tart  up, 
leapt  out  of  bed,  and  ran  about  the  chamber ;  fo  was  his  reftlefs 
heart  continually  toil  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  impreflion  and 
ftormy  remembrances  of  his  abominable  deede." 

With  fuch  a  companion  well  might  Anne  fay,  that  fhe  never 
Jlept  one  quiet  hour.     Malone. 
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The  laft  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny  : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltinefs  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death ; 
Painting,  defpair  ;  defpairing,  yield  thy  breath  ! — 
I  died  for  hope,7  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  : 

[^To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  difmay'd  : 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  fide  ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghofts  vanijh.     King  Richard  ftarts 
out  of  his  dream. 

m 

'  I  died  for  hope,]  i.  e.  I  died  for  wiHiing  well  to  you.  But 
Mr.  Theobald,  with  great  fagacity,  conjettured  holpe  or ,  aid ; 
which  gave  the  line  this  fine  fenfe,  I  died  for  giving  thee  aid  he- 
fore  I  could  give  thee  aid.     Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 

I  died  (ori'ook, 

and  fiipports  his  conjefture,  as  follows  : 

"  This,  as  appears  from  hillory,  was  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  :  tliat  being  flopped  with  his  army  upon  the  banks 
of  Severn  by  great  deludes  of  rain,  he  was  defcrted  by  his  fol- 
diers,  who,  bemg  in  great  diftrefs,  half  familhed  for  want  of 
viduals,  and  deftitute  of  pay,  dilbanded  themfelves  and  fled." 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation  is  very  plaulible  ;  but  may 
pot  the  meaning  of  the  expreflion  be,  I  died  fur  only  having 
hoped  to  give  you  that  a[ffflance,  which  I  never  had  it  in  my 
power  to  aflord  you  in  reality  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  obfcrved,  that /b?-e,  or  for,  when  joined 
to  a  verb,  had  anciently  a  negative  fignificntiou.  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  He  Ihall  live  a  man^^^'bid." 

As  to  did  was  to  pray,  fo  to  forbid  had  the  meaning  diredly 
oppolite,  i.  e.  to  curfe.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  toyb7fpeak  is 
to  /peak  agaivft.  In  Hamlet,  and  The  Mi dfuni in er- Night's 
Dream,  to  fordo  is  the  vcy  reverfe  of  to  do.  Ho/pen  or  holp  is 
tlie  old  particle  paflive  of  helf),  and  is  ufcd  in  Macbeth  : 

"  his  gre?t  love,   (harp  as  his  fpur,  hath  holp  him 

"  To  his  home  before  us." 

Inflead  of  for  hope,  we  may  therefore  read  for  holpe,  which 
v/ould  mean  unaided,  abandoned,  defcrted,  unhelfed,  which  was 
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K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horfe,^ — bind  up  my 
wounds, — 
Have  mercy,  Jem  ! — Soft;  I  did  but  dream. — 
O  coward  confcience,  how  doft  thou  affli6l  me  ! — 
The  lights  burn  blue. 9 — It  is  now  dead  midnight.* 
Cold  fearful  drops  iiand  on  my  trembling  fielh. 

tlie  real  misfortune  of  the  Duke  of  Backingham.  The  word 
holp  has  occurred  likewife  in  this  play  : 

"  Let  him  thank  me  that;  holp  to  fend  him  thither." 
Again,  in  Corioianus  : 

"  Have  holp  to  make  this  refcue."     Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 
1  died  fore-done,   kS^c. 
So,  in  Hamlet,  A£t  V: 

"  Fore-do  its  own  life."     Tyrwhitt. 

'  Give  me  another  horfe,']  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  our 
author's  fpeeches  of  paflion,  fomething  very  trifling,  and  fome- 
thing  very  ftriking.  Richard's  debate,  whether  he  Ihould  quaiTcl 
with  himftlf,  is  too  long  continued,  but  tlie  fubfequent  exagge- 
ration of  his  crimes  is  truly  tragical.     Johnson. 

^  The  lights  I'urn  blue.']  So,  in  Lyly's  Galathea,  1592:  "  I 
thought  there  was  fomefpirit  in  it  becaufe  it  burnt  fo  blue ;  for 
my  mother  would  often  tell  me  when  the  candle  burnt  blue, 
there  was  fome  iWJpirit  in  the  houfe."  It  was  anciently  fuppofed 
that  fire  was  a  prefervative  gainft  evil  fpirits  ;  "  becaufe,"  fays 
Nafli,  in  Pierce  Pennilefss  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  15Q5, 
*'  when  any  fpirit  appeareth,  the  lights  by  little  and  little  goe  out 
as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  takers  are  by  degrees  ex- 
tlnguiflTied."  The  takers  are  the  fpirits  who  blafl  or  take.  So, 
in  King  Lear  : 

"  ftrike  her  young  bones 

"  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lamenefs  !"     Steevens. 

^  It  is  noiv  dead  midnight  ]  So  reads  the  quarto,   1597- 

The  next  quarto  corruptly  reads — "  It  is  not  dead  midnight  j" 
for  which  the  editor  of  the  folioj  to  obtain  fome  fenfe,  fubfti- 
tuted,  ''^ /^  z7  no/ dead  midnight?"     Malone. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597,  could  it  be  fuppofed  to  need 
funport,  might  meet  with  it  in  the  following  obfervation  of 
Hamlet  : 

"  'Tis  no IV  the  very  witching  time  of  night." 

Steevens. 
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What  do  I  fear  ?  myfelf  ?  there's  none  elfe  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard  ;  that  is,  I  am  I.^ 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No  ; — Yes  ;  I  am  : 
Then  fly, — What,    from   myfelf?     Great  reafon : 

Why? 
Left  I  revenge.     What?  Myfelf  on  myfelf? 
I  love  myfelf.  3     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 
That  I  myfelf  have  done  unto  myfelf  ? 
O,  no :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myfelf, 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myfelf. 
I  am  a  villain  :  Yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 
Fool,  of  thyfelf  fpeak  well  : — Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  confcience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings,  in  a  feveral  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'ft  degree. 
Murder,  ftern  murder,  in  the  dir'ft  degree  ; 
All  feveral  fins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying,  all, — Guilty  !   guilty  ! 
I  fhall  defpair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  foul  will  pity  me : — 
Nay,  wherefore  fhould  they  ?  fince  that  I  myfelf 
Find  in  myfelf  no  pity  to  myfelf. 
Methought,  the  fouls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd^ 

*  ■  thai  is,  /am  7.]  Thus  the  quarto,  15.Q8,  and  the  folio. 
The  quarto,  15975  reads — /  and  /.  I  am  not  lure  that  it  is  not 
right,     Malone. 

^  I  love  m'ufelf.']  The  old  copies  redundantly  read — jllach,  1 
love,  &c.     Stejevens. 

*  Methought,  the  fouls  &c.]  Thefe  lines  ftand  with  (o  little 
propriety  at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpeft 
them  to  be  mifplaced.  Where  then  lliall  they  be  inferted  ?  Per- 
haps after  thefe  Avords  : 

"  Fool,  do  not  flatter."     Johnson. 

I  agree  with  Johnfon  in  fuppofing  that  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  have  been  mifplaced,  l^ut  I  differ  from  him  with 
refpe6l  to  their  juft  lituation. — The  place,  in  my  opinion,  in 
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Came  to  my  tent :  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  Who's  thei-e  ? 

Rat.  RatclifF,  my  lord  ;  'tis  1.5  The  early  village 
cock 

which  they  might  be  introduced  with  the  moil  propriety,  is  jufl 
ten  Uncs  further  on,  after  die  words — - 
"  RatchfF,  I  fear,  I  feaj, — 
"  Methought,"  ^c. 
And  then  Ratcliff 's  reply — 

"  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  fliadows." 
would  be  natural  ;  whereas  as  the  text  is  now  regulated.  Rat- 
cliff"  bids  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  fhadows,  without  knowing  that 
he  had  been  haunted  by  them  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  idea 
of  Uiadows  is  included  in  what  Richard  calls  ?i  frightful  dreavi. 

M.Mason. 

Cold  fearful  drops  ft  aiid  on  my  tremllingftefh. 

What  do  I  fear  ?   &c. 

Methought,  the  fouls  of  all  that  I  had  wurderd — ]  Either 
the  two  and  twenty  intermediate  lines  are  not  Shakfpeare's,  or 
are  fo  unworthy  of  him,  that  it  were  to  be  wilhed  they  could 
with  propriety  be  degraded  to  the  margin.  I  wonder  that  Dr. 
Johnfon,  who  thought  the  fubfequent  lines  mifplaced,  did  not 
perceive,  that  their  connexion  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
fpeech,  ending  at — trembling  ftiiJh,  was  interrupted  folely  by 
this  apparent  interpolation,  which  is  in  the  highefl  degree  childifh 
and  unnatural.     Ritson. 

I  rather  fuppofe  thefe  lines  (though  genuine)  to  have  been 
crofled  out  of  the  ftage  manufcript  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  and 
afterwards  reftored  by  the  original  but  taftelefs  editor  of  his  play. 

Burbage,  the  tiril  performer  of  Richard,  might,  for  obvious 
reafons,  have  requefted  their  difmiffion  ;  or  the  poet  difcovering 
how  aukwardly  they  Hood,  might,  "  without  a  prompter,"  have 
difcarded  them.     Steevens. 

s  'tis  I.']  Surely,  thefe  two  fyllables,  ferving  only  to  de- 
range the  metre,  iliould  be  omitted  j  or  we  ought  to  read  : 

My  lord,  'tis  I.     The  early  village-cock — ."  Steevens. 
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Hath  twice  done  falutation  to  the  morn ; 

Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  O,  RatclifF/    I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream  ! — 
What  thinkeft  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ? 
Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  RatclifF,  I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  fha- 
dows. 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apoftle  Paul,  fhadows  to-night 
Have  ftruck  more  terror  to  the  foul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  fubitance  of  ten  thoufand  foldiers, 
x\rmed  in  proof,  and  led  by  fhallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me  ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  fhrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 

Richmond  ivakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  Others. 

Lords.  Good  moiTow,  Richmond. 

Richm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentle- 
men. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  fluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  flept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The   fv^'eeteft   fleep,    and   faireft-boding 
dreams, 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowly  head. 


^  0,  Ratcliff,  &c  ]  This  and  the  two  following  llne<;  are 
ooiitted  in  the  folio.  Yet  Ratcliff  is  there  permitted  to  fa/— ■ 
"  be  not  afraid  oi  Jhadows,'  though  Richard's  dream  has  not 
been  meniloned  :  an  additional  proof  of  what  has  been  already 
fuggefted  in  p.  400^  n.  1.     Malone. 
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Have  I  fince  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  fouls,  whofe  bodies  Richard  muf-* 

der'd, 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On  !  vi6lory  ! 
I  promife  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  fo  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  ftroke  of  four. 

RiCHM.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give 
dire6lion.- — 

\_He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  faid,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on  :  Yet  remember  this, — 
God,  and  our  good  caufe,  fight  upon  our  fide ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  faints,  and  wronged  fouls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  ftand  before  our  faces; 
Richard  except,  thofe,  whom  we  fight  againft. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide  ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  eflablifh'd ; 
One  that  made  means  ^  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  flaughter'd  thofe  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him  ; 
A  bafe  foul  fi:one,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,^  where  he  is  falfely  fet ; 

'  One  that  made  means  — ]  To  make  weans  was,  In  Shak- 
fpeare's  time,  often  uled  in  an  unfavourable  fenfe,  and  fignified 
— to  come  at  any  thing  by  indircci  prafliccs.     Steevens, 

^  by  the  foil 

Of  England's  chair,']  It  is  plain  that  foil  cannot  here  mean 
that  of  which  the  oblburity  recommends  the  brightnefs  of  the 
diamond.  It  mull  mean  the  leaf  (feuille)  or  thin  plate  of  metal 
in  which  the  ftone  is  fet.     Johnson. 

Nothing  has  been,  or  is  ftill  more  common,  than  to  put  a 
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One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy  : 
Then,  if  yon  fight  againft  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  JLiltice,  ward  you  as  his  Ibldiers  ; 
If  you  do  fweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  fleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  flain  ; 
If  you  do  fight  again  ft  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  fhall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  fafeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  fhall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  fvvord. 
Your  childrens'  children  quit  ^  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  thefe  rights. 
Advance  your  ftandards,  draw  your  willing  fwords : 
For  me,  the  ranfom  of  my  bold  attempt  ^ 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpfe  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  leail  of  you  fhall  fhare  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully  ; 
God,  and  Saint  George  !^  Richmond,  and  victory  ! 

[_Ea;eu7it. 

bright-coloured  foil  under  a  cloudy  or  low-prized  ftone.  The 
fame  alluiion  is  common  to  many  writers.  So,  in  a  Song  pub- 
lifiied  in  England  s  Helicon,   l6l4  : 

"  Falfe  ftones  byjhiles  have  many  one  abus'd." 

Steevens. 
England's  chair  means  England's  throne.     Set  is  ufed  equivo* 
cally.     Malone. 

^  quit — ]   i.  e.  requite.     So,  m  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 

"  To  let  a  fellow  who  will  take  rewards, 
''  And  fay,  Qodi  quit  yon  \ — "     Steevens. 

^  the  ranfom  of  vuj  hold  attempt — ]     The/«e  paid  by 

rae  in  atonement  for  my  rafhnefs  fiiall  be  my  dead  corfe. 

Johnson. 
^  Gui,  and  So  bit  George  11^  Saint  George  was  the  common 
cry  of  the  Engliih  foldiers  when  they  charged  the  enemy.  The 
autlior  of  the  old  Arte  of  It^urre,  'printed  in  the  latter  end  of 
Qu-en  Elizabeth's  reign,  formally  enjoins  the  ufe  of  this  cry 
among  Lis  military  laws,  p.  84  : 

"  Item,  that  all  fouldiers  entringintobattaile,  alTault,  fkirmifh, 
■or  other  fattion  cf  arines^  Ihall  have  for  their  common  cry  and 
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Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendants, 
and  Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  faid  Northumberland,  as  touch- 
ing Richmond  ? 

Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

K.  Rich.  He  laid  the  truth  :  And  what  faid -Sur- 
rey then  ? 

Rat.  He  fmird  and  faid,  the  better  for  our  pur- 
pofe. 

K.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right ;  and  fo,  indeed,  it 

is.  \_ClockJirikes. 

Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  faw  the  fun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

word,  Sai/it  George,  forward,  or  upon  them,  faint  George, 
whereby  the  Ibuldiour  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemy  dil- 
maied  by  calhng  to  niinde  the  ancient  valour  of  England,  whicli 
with  that  name  has  lb  often  been  viftorious  ;  and  therefore  he, 
who  upon  any  Jlnifter  xealc,  Ihall  maiicioujly  omit  fo  fortunate 
a  name,  lliall  be  feverely  punJJhed  for  his  obftinate  erroneous 
heart,  and  perverfe  mind." 

Plence  too  the  humour  of  the  following  lines  in  Marfton's 
nervous  but  negleded  fatires,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  Fillanie, 
printed  in  15QQ,  Lib.  III.  Sat.  viii  : 

"  A  pox  upon't  that  Bacchis'  name  lliould  be 
"  The  watch-word  given  to  the  fouldierie.     • 
"■  Goe  troupe  to  held,  mount  thy  bbfcured  fame, 
"  Cry  out  Saint  George,  invoke  thy  niiftrefie'  name  ; 
"  Thy  Mijirefe  and  Subit  George,"  &c. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle,  that 
admirable  and  early  ridicule  of   romance-writing,    where  the 
champion  Ralph  is  going  to  attack  the  Barter,  or  the  huge  giant 
Barbornfo,  the  burlefque  is  heightened,  when,  with  much  fo- 
lemnity,  and  as  if  a  real  heroick  encounter  had  been  gi  ing  for- 
ward, he  cries  out,  "  Saint  George  !  fet  on  before,  march  fquire 
and  page."     Aft  III.  fc.  i.     And  afterwards,  when  the  engage- 
ment begins,  Ralph  fays,  "  St.  George  (or  me  :"  and  Barlarofo, 
"  Gara^antua  for  me."     T.  Wakton. 
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K.  Rich.  Then  he  difdains  to  fhine  ;  for,  by  the 
book. 
He  fhould  have  brav'd  the  eaft  3  an  hour  ago  : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  fomebody. — • 
RatclifF, 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

.   K.  Rich.  The  fun  will  not  be  feen  to-day ; 

The  fky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  thefe  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Notfhine  to-day  !   Why,  Avhat  is  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  felf-fame  heaven. 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  fadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  ;  the  foe  vaunts  in  the 
field. 

K.  Rich.  Come,  buftle,    buflle  ; — Caparifon  my 
horfe  ; — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power : — 
i  will  lead  forth  my  foldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  fhall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  fliall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length,^ 


3  i 'brav'd  the  eaji — ]    i.  e.  made  it  fplendid.     So,  Petm- 

chio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fays  to  the  Tailor  :  "  — thou 
Jiaft  braved  many  men  [i.  e.  invefted  them  with  finery]  brave  not 
me."  The  common  fignification  of  the  verb — to  brave,  will,'  in 
my  apprehenlion,  hardly  fuit  the  paflage  before  us  j  for  with 
what  propriety  can  the  fan  be  faid  to  challenge  or  Jet  the  Eaft  at 
defiance  ?     Steevexs. 

•*  My  foreward  JliaU  be  drawn  out  all  in  length,']  So  Holin- 
Ihed  :  "  King  Richard  havyng  all  things  in  a  readinefs  went 
forth  with  the  army  out  of  his  tentes,  and  began  to  fet  his  men 
in  array  :  firfi;  the  forward  fet  forth  a  marvellous  length,  both  of 
horfemen  and  atfo  of  footemen, — and  to  the  formoft  part  of  all 

Vol.  XIV.  LI 
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Confiiliiig  equally  of  horfe  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  fhall  be  placed  in  the  midft : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  hav^e  the  leadhig  of  this  foot  and  horfe. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourfelf  will  follow  5 
In  the  main  battle ;  whofe  puiflance  on  either  fide 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefell  horfe. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot  !^ — What  think'ft 
thou,  Norfolk? 

Nor.  a  good  direction,  warlike  foverelgn. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.^ 

[^Giving  a  ScrowU 
K.  Rich.  Jochy  of  Norfolk,  he  not  too  hold,^ 

[Reads. 
For  Dickon  thy  majier  9  is  bought  and 
fold. 

the  bowmen  as  a  ftrong  fortreffe  for  them  that  came  after  j  arrd 
over  this  John  duke  of  Norfolk  was  head  captain.  After  him 
followed  the  king  with  a  mighty  fort  of  men."     Malone, 

^  we  ourfelf  will  follow — ]     The  word — oUrfelf,  was 

judicioufly  fupplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  complete  the 
verfe.     Steevens, 

*  This,  and  Saint  George  to  loot  /]  That  is,  thl?  is  the  order 
of  our  battle,  which  promifes  fuccefs  ;  and  over  and  above  this,. 
is  the  protection  of  our  patron  faint.     Johnson. 

To  boot  is  (as  I  conceive)  to  help,  and  not  over  and  alove. 

Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  certainly  right.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive.''' 
The  old  Englifh  phrafe  was,   Saint  George  to  borrow.     So,  m 
A  Dialogue,  &c.  by  Dr.  William  Bulleyne,    1504  :   "  Maifter. 
and  maiftres,  come  into  this  vallie, — untill  this  ftorme  be  paft  : 
Saincie  George  to  borrowe,  merciful!  God,  who  did  ever  fee  the 
like  .'"     Signat.  K.  7-  b.     Malone. 

^  This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.']  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
fupplies  the  deficiency  in  the  metre  of  this  line,  by  reading : 
This  paper foioid  I  &c.     Steevens. 

'  be  not  too  bold,]  The  quarto^  15QS,  and  tlae  folio^  rea^ 
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A  thing  devifed  by  the  enemy. — -• 

Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge : 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams^  affright  our  fouls; 

Confcience  is  but  a  word  -  that  cowards  ufe, 

Devis'd  at  firft  to  keep  the  ftrong  in  awe  ; 

Our  ftrong  arms  be  our  confcience,  fwords  our  law. 


—fo  bold.     Bat  it  was  certainly  an  error  of  the  prefs :  for  in  both 
Hall  and  Holinfhed,  the  words  are  given  as  in  the  text. 

Malone. 

^  -Dickon  thy  viajter  &:c.]    Dickon  is  the  ancient  vulgar 

familiarization  of  Richard.  In  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle,  1575, 
JDiccon  is  the  name  of  the  Bedlam. — In  the  words — bought  and 
fold,  I  believe,  there  is  fomewhat  proverbial.  So,  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  :  "  It  would  make  a  man  as  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  fo 
I'ought  and  fold/'     Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Fly,  noble  Englifli,  you  are  bought  and  fold." 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  with  an  addition  that  throws 
more  light  on  the  phrafe  :  "  — Thou  art  bought  and  fold  among 
thofe  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  Have."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Mortimeriados,  a  poem,  by  Michael  Drayton,  no 
date : 

"  Is  this  the  kindnes  that  thou  offereft  me  ? 

"  And  in  thy  country  am  I  bought  and  fold  ?'" 
Again,  in  Skelton's  Colin  Clout,  1568  : 

"  How  prelacy  is  fold  and  bought, 

"  And  come  up  of  nought." 
Again,  in  Bacon's  Hiftory  of  King  Henry  VII :  "  — all  the 
news  ran  upon  the  duke  of  Yorke,  that  he  had  been  entertained 
in  Ireland,  bought  and  fold  in  France,"  &c. — ^The  exprellion 
feems  to  have  fignitied  that  fame  foul  play  has  been  ufed.  The 
foul  play  alluded  to  here,  was  Stanley's  defortion,     Malone. 

^  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  &c.]  I  fufpeft  thefe  fix  lines 
to  be  an  interpolation  ;  but  if  Shakfpeare  was  really  guilty  of 
them  in  his  firll  draught,  he  probably  intended  to  leave  them  out 
when  he  fubflituted  the  much  more  proper  harangue  that  follows. 

Tyrwhitt. 

^  Confcience  is  but  a  word — ]  So  the  quarto,  15Q3.  .  But 
being  accidentally  omitted  in  a  later  quarto,' the  editor  of  the 
folio  fnpplied  the  omiflion  by  reading — For  confcience  is  a  word, 
^c.     Malone. 

Ll2 
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March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 3 
What  fliall  I  Iky  more  than  I  have  infer'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ; — 
A  fort  of  vagabonds/  rafcals,  and  run-aways, 
A  fcum  of  Bretagnes,  and  bafe  lackey  peafants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  defperate  ventures  5  and  ailur'd  defi:ru6lion. 
You  fleeping  fafe,  they  bring  you  to  unreft  ; 
You  having  lands,  and  blefs'd  with  beauteous  wives. 
They  would  reftrain  the  one,^  diftain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow, 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cofl  ?' 

'^  Ij'  not  to  heaven,  tlien  hand  in  hand  to  hell.]  So,  in  Macleth: 
"  That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"■  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  furely  fup  in  hell." 

Steevens. 

*  A  fort  of  vagabonds,']  A  fort,  that  is,  a  covipany,  a  col- 
ledlion.  See  note  on  yV  Midfummer-Nigh( s  Dream,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  408,  n.  2.     Johnson.  , 

*  •ventures-^']  Old  copies — atZventares.     Steevens. 

*  They  would  reftrain  the  one,']  i.  e.  they  would  lay  reftriclions 
on  the  poffeHion  of  your  lands  ;  impofe  conditions  on  the  pro- 
prietors of  them.  '  Dr.  Warburton  for  re/?ra  ira  fubftituted  f/i/fraj??, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  "  To 
di/train,"  fays  he,  "  is  to  feize  upon  5"  but  to  diftrani  is  not  to 

feize  generally,  but  to  feize  gdods,  cattle,  &:c.  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  the  procefs  of  courts. 
The  rcjiriclions  likely  to  be  impofed  by  a  conquering  enemy  oa 
lands,  are  impofts,  contributions,  &c.  or  abfolute  conlifcation. — ■ 
"■  And  if  he  [Henry  Earl  of  Richmond]  Ihould  atchieve  his  falfe 
intent  and  purpofe,*  (fays  Richard  in  his  circular  letter  fent  to 
the  Sheritfs  of  the  feveral  counties  in  England  on  this  occafion ; 
Peyton  Letters,  If.  321,)  "  every  man's  life,  livelihood,  and 
goods,  lliall  be  in  his  hands,  liberty,  and  dilpofition." 

Malone. 

'  Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother  s  coft  .9]  This  is  fpo* 
|cen  by  Richard,  of  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond :  but  they  were 
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A  mllk-fop,'^  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  fo  much  cold  as  over  fhoes  in  fnow  ? 

far  from  having  any  common  mother,  bat  England  :  and  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  was  not  fubfifled  abroad  at  the  nation's  public 
charge.  During  the  greateft  part  of  his  refidence  abroad,  he 
was  watched  and  reltrained  almoft  like  a  captive  ;  and  fubfifted 
by  fupplies  conveyed  from  the  Countefs  of  Richmond,  his  mother. 
It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that  we  muft  read  : 

Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  mother  s  cq/i.     Theobald, 

Our  mother  s  cq/i  ?]  Mr,  Theobald  perceives  to  be  wrong  :  he 
reads,  therefore,  and  all  the  editors  after  him  : 

Lo?]g  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  motlier\s  cnji. 

But  give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  more  lines  from  Holin- 
fhed,  and  you  will  find  at  once,  that  Shakfpeare  had  been  there 
before  me  : 

"  You  fee  further,  how  a  company  of  traitors,  theeves,  out* 
laws  and  runagates  be  aiders  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and  en- 
terprize. — And  to  begin  witli  the  erle  of  Richmond,  captaine  of 
this  rebellion,  he  is  a  Welch  railkfop — brought  up  by  vtif 
moothers  meanes  and  mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  clofe  cage  in  the 
court  of  Francis  Duke  of  Britaine."     P.  75^5. 

Holinfhed  copies  this  verbatim  from  his  brother  chronicler. 
Hall,  edit.  1548,  fol.  54,  but  his  printer  has  given  us  by  accident 
the  word  mooiher  intlead  of  brother  ;  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and 
ought  to  be  in  Shakfpeare.     Farmer. 

See  a  Letter  of  King  Richard  III.  perfuading  his  fabjei'^s  to 
refift  Henry  Tydder,  &c.  in  Sir  John  Fenu's  Collection  of  the 
Pajion  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  318.     Henley. 

Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  long  confined  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Britaine,  and  fupported  there  by  Charles  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  brother-'uiA^w  to  King  Richard.  Hence  Mr. 
Theobald  juftly  obferved  that  mother  in  the  text  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  faft.  But  Shakfpeare,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved, 
was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinlhed,  where  he  found  the  prece-  • 
ding  paffage  in  an  oration  which  Hall,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
hiftorians,  invented,  and  exhibited  as  having  been  fpoken  by  the 
King  to  his  foldiers  before  the  battle  of  Bolworth. 

If,  fays  a  Remarker,  [Mr.  Ritfon,]  it  ought  to  hefo  in  Shak- 
fpeare, why  Hop  at  this  corre6tion,  and  why  not  in  K.  Henri/  V. 
print  prcecari/Jimm  inftead  of  prceclarij/imus  ?  [See  Vol.  XII. 
p.  524,  n.  4.]  And  indeed  if  brother  is  to  be  fubftituted  for 
mother  here,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  all  other  fimilar  errors 
Ihould  not  be  corre6ted  ia  like  manner.     But  the  Remarker  mif- 
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Let's  whip  thefe  ftragglers  o'er  the  leas  again ; 
Lafh  hei.ce  thefe  over-weenhig  rags  of  France, 
Thefe  familh'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 


underftood  Dr.  Farmer's  words,  which  only  mean — as  it  is  in  the 
original,  and  as  Shakfpeare  ought  to  have  ivritlen.  Dr.  Farmer 
did  not  fay — "  as  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  Shakfpeare." 

In  all  the  other  places  where  Shakfpeare  had  been  led  into 
errors  by  miflakes  of  the  prefs,  or  by  falfe  tranflations,  his  text 
has  been  very  properly  exhibited  as  he  wrote  it ;  for  it  is  not  the 
bulinefs  of  an  editor  to  new- write  his  author's  works.  Thus,  in 
^In tony  and  Cleopatra,  A61  IV.  fc.  i.  we  have — "  Let  the  old 
ruffian  know,  /have  many  other  ways  to  die  j"  though  we  know 
the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  in  Plutarch  there  copied  is, — that  "  he 
fthe  old  ruffian]  hath  many  other  ways  to  die."  Again,  in 
Julius  Ccpfar,  Antony  is  itill  permitted  to  fay,  that  Caefar  had 
left  the  Roman  people  his  arbours  and  orchards  "  on  this  fide 
Tvber,"  though  it  ought  to  be — ""on  that  fide  Tyber  :"  both 
which  miftakes  Shakfpeare  was  led  into  by  the  ambiguity  and  in- 
accuracy of  the  old  tranilation  of  Plutarch. 

In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  V.  prcBclariJftmus  is  exhibited 
as  it  was  written  by  Shakfpeare,  inftead  of  prcecarijjlmus  ;  and 
in  the  fame  play  I  have  followed  our  author  in  printing  in  Vol. 
XII.  p.  292,  Lewis  the  tenth,  though  Lewis  the  ninth  was  the 
perfon  meant :  an  error  into  which  he  was  ledj  as  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  by  a  miftake  of  the  prefs. 

For  all  fuch  inaccuracies  the  poet,  and  not  his  editor,  is  re- 
fponfible  :  and  in  the  palfage  now  under  our  confideration  more 
particularly  the  text  ought  not  to  be  difturbed,  becaufe  it  afcer- 
tains  a  point  of  fome  moment ;  namely  that  Holinfhed,  and  not 
Hall,  was  the  hillorian  that  Shakfpeare  followed.  Of  how  much 
confequence  this  is,  the  reader  may  afcertain  by  turning  to  the 
DiJJhtation  on  the  Plays  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  this  circuni- 
llance,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf,  contributes  not  a  little  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  proofs  there  adduced,  to  fettle  a  long-agitated 
queftion,  and  to  fliow  that  thofe  plays  were  re-written  by  Shak- 
fpeare, and  not  his  original  compofition.     Malone. 

®  A  milk-fop,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Mir  r  our  for  Magifirates,  al- 
ready quoted  : 

"  Firll  with  our  foe-mens  captaine  to  begin, 
"  A  weake  Welch  milk/op, — ." 
Alluding  perhaps  to  goat's  viilk,  of  which  anciently  the  Wel{h 
were  fonder  than  they  are  at  prelent.     Steevens. 
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Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 

For  want  of  meaus,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  thcm- 

felves : 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  thefe  ballard  Bretagnes  ?  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  ihame. 
Shall  thefe  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravifh  our  daughters  ? — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

\_Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  tight,  bold  yeomen  ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  hoi-fes  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  Itaves  I^ — 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

What  fays  lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.    Off  inftantly  with   his  fon  George's 
head.' 


^  Amaze  iAe  welkin  ivith  your  hroken_/iaves  Q  That  is,  fright 
ihejkies  with  thejhivers  of  your  lances.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda  : 

"  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  weliin." 
A   fimilar  idea   is   more   tamely   expreffed   in   W.  Smith's 
Palf grave,   l6l3  : 

"  Spears  flew  in  fplinters  half  the  way  to  heaven." 
The  fame  imagery  is  jultified  by  the  following  palfage  in 
Froiflart's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  cap.  Ixxviii  :   "  Syr  Raynolde  da 
Roy  brake  his  fpere  in  iiii  peces,  and  the  flievers  flewe  a  grete 
hyght  in  to  the  ayre,"     Steevens. 

'  Off'  inftantly  &c.']  The  word-i-inftantly,  was  fupplied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Without  it,  this  line  has  no  pretenfions^ 
to  metre.     Steevens. 
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Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pafs'd  the  marfh  ;^ 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thoufand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bofom  : 
Advance  our  ltandards_,3  fet  upon  our  foes ; 
Oar  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Infpire  us  with  the  fpleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them  !  Victory  fits  on  our  helms.      [^Exeunt. 

*  the  enemy  is  pafs'd  the  marfh  3]  There  was  a  large 

marfh  in  Bofworth  plain  between  the  two  armies.  Henry  paflTed 
it,  and  made  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  forces  that  it  ferved  to  pro- 
teft  his  right  wing.  By  this  movement  he  gained  alfo  another 
point,  that  his  men  fhould  engage  with  the  fun  behhid  them, 
and  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies  :  a  matter  of  great  confequence 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  in  ufe.     Malone. 

^  Advance  ourjiandards,  &c,]  So  again,  in  The  Mirrour  of 
Magiftrates  ;  and  apparently  borrowed  from  Shakfpeare  : 
"  Advance  then  captaines,  forward  to  the  fight, 
"  Draw  forth  your  fwords,  each  man  addrefs  his  fheeld ; 
"  Hence  faint  conceites,  die  thoughts  of  coward  flight, 
"  To  heaven  your  hearts,  to  fight  your  valours  yeeld  : 
"  Behold  our  foes  do  brave  us  in  the  field. 

"  Upon  them,  friends ;  the  caufe  is  yours  and  mine ; 
"  Saint  George  and  conqueft  onour  helmes  doth  fliine." 

Steevens. 
So  Hollnfhed  after  Hall :  "■  — like  valiant  champions  advance 
forth  your  ftandardes,  and  alTay  whether  your  enemies  can  de- 
cide and  try  the  title  of  battaile  by  dint  of  fword  j  avaunce,  I 
fay  again,  forward,  my  captaines, — Now  Saint  George  to  borrow^ 
let  us  fet  forward."    Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum:    Exairjions.      Enter  Norfolk,   and 
Forces-,   to  hi jn  Cat ^sby. 

Cate.  Refcne,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  refcue,  refcue ! 
The  king  enadls  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  oppoiite  to  every  danger  ;'^ 
His  horfe  is  flain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death : 
Refcue,  fair  lord,  or  ehe  the  day  is  loll: ! 

"*  Daring  an  oppofite  to  every  danger  5]  Perhaps  the  poet 
wrote  : 

Daring  and  oppnjite  to  every  danger.     Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  the  following  pafiage  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the 
eighth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjfey  may  countenance  the  old 
reading  : 

"  • a  molT;  dreadful  fight 

*•'  Daring  againji  him.''     Steevens. 

The  old  reading  is  perhaps  right.  An  oppofite  is  frequently 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  the  contemporary  writers,  for  adverfary. 
So,  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  — your  oppnjite  hath  in  him  what 
youth,  ftrength,  Ikill,  and  wrath,  can  furnifh  man  withal." 
Again  :  "  — and  his  oppnjite  the  youth,  bears  in  his  vifage  no 
prefage  of  cruelty."  So,  in  Blurt  Mr.  Conjtahle,  a  comedy,  by 
Middleton,  l602  :  " — to  ftrengtlien  us  againft  all  oppojileg." 
Agaiuj  more  appolitely,  in  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602 : 
"  Myfelf,  myfelf,  will  dare  all  oppo/ites." 

The  fenfe  then  fliould  feem  to  be,  that  King  Richard  enacts 
wonders,  daring  the  adverfary  he  meets  with  to  every  danger 
attending  Jingle  combat.     Malone. 

To  dare  a  fingle  oppofite  to  every  danger,  is  no  very  wonder- 
ful exploit. — I  fliould  therefore  adopt  Tyrwhitt's  amendment, 
which  infers  that  he  flew  to  oppofe  every  danger,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  and  read  with  him,  "  and  oppoiite." 

M.  Mason. 
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Alarum.     Enter  King  Richard. 

K.Rich.  A  horfe !  a  hprfe  !5  my  kingdom  for  a 
horle  ! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll   help  you  to  a 
horle. 

K.Rich.  Slave,  I  have  {et  my  life  upon  a  caft. 
And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  die  : 
I  think,  there  be  fix  Richmonds  in  the  field  ; 
Five  have  I  fiain  to-day,  inftead  of  him  :^ — 

'  ^  horfe !  a  horfe  /]  In  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594,  the 
Moor  calls  out  in  the  fame  manner  : 

"  A  horfe,  a  horfe,  villain  a  horfe  ! 

**  That  I  may  take  tl^  river  ftraight,  and  fly  ! 

*'  Here  is  a  horle,  my  lord, 

*'  As  fwiftly  pac'd  as  Pegafus." 
This  paifage  in  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  been  imitated  by 
feveral  of  tlie  old  writers,  if  not  ftolen.     So,  Heyw^ood,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Iron  Age,  1632  : 

*'  ' a  horfe,  a  horfe  ! 

"  Ten  kingdoms  for  a  horfe  to  enter  Troy,"  Steevens. 

Marfton  feems  to  have  imitated  this  line  in  his  Satires,  l5Qg  : 
"  A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  !"     Malone. 

This  line  is  introduced  into  M.arllon's  JVhat  you  will,  Adl  II. 
fc.  i.  4to.  1607  : 

"  Ha  !  he  mounts  Chirall  on  the  wings  of  fame. 
"  A  horfe  !  a  horfe  !  mij  kin gdome  for  a  horfe  ! 
"  Looke  thee,  I  fpeake  play  fcraps,"  &c.     Reed. 

*  Five  have  Iflain  to-day,  inftead  of  him  :~\  Shakfpeare  had 
employed  this  incident  with  hiftorical  propriety  in  The  Pirfi  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  h:id  good  ground  for  this  poetical  exaggeration  ; 
Richard,  according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  was  determined,  if  pofli- 
ble,  to  engage  with  Richmond  in  tingle  combat.  [See  p.  521 , 1. 5.] 
For  this  purpofe  he  rode  furioufly  to  that  quarter  of  the  field 
where  the  Earl  was  ;  attacked  his  ftandard-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  and  killed  him  ;  then  aflaulted  Sir  John  Cheny,  whom 
he  overthrew  :  having  thus  at  length  cleared  his  way  to  his  an- 
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A  horfe  !   a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !7 

Alarums.  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond  ; 
and  exeunt,  fighting.  Retreat,  a7id  jiourijli. 
Then  enter  Richmond,  Stanley,  hearing  the 
Crown,  with  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

RicHM.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victo- 
rious friends ; 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  haft  thou  ac- 
quit thee ! 
Lo,  here,  this  long-ufurped  royalty, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch  ^ 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

tagonift,  he  engaged  in  iingle  combat  with  him,  and  probably 
would  have  been  vi£torioas,  but  that  at  that  inftant  Sir  William 
Stanley  with  three  thoufand  men  joined  Richmond's  army,  and 
the  royal  forces  fled  with  great  precipitation.  Richard  was  loon 
afterwards  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell,  lighting  bravely 
to  the  laft  moment.     Malone. 

7  A  horfe  !  a  horfe  /]  Some  inquiry  hath  been  made  for  the 
firft  performers  of  the  capital  characters  of  Shakfpeare. 

We  learn,  that  Burbage,  the  alter  Rofciiis  of  Camden,  was 
the  original  Richard,  from  a  pnlT'age  in  tlie  poems  of  Billiop 
-Corbet  j  who  introduced  his  hoft  at  Bofworth  defcribing  the 
battle : 

"  But  when  he  would  have  faid  king  Richard  died, 

"  And  call'd  a  hoifc,  a  hnrfc,  he  Burbage  cried." 

Farmer. 

*  o/'this  bloody  tvretch — ]   It  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe 

that  Richmond  points  to  the  dead  body  of  Richard,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  him.  According  to  an  ancient  idiom  in  our  language, 
the  demonftrative  pronoun  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  the  prepolitive 
article.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I  : 

"  but  for  thefe  vile  guns 

*'  He  would  hitnfelf  have  been  a  foldier."     Steevens. 
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RiCHM.  Great  God  of  heaven,    fay,   amen,    to 
all  !— 
But,  tell  me  firfl,9  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stjn.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  fafe  in  Leicefter  town; 
Whither,  if  it  pleafe  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 

RicHM.  What  men  of  name  are  flain  on  either 
fide  ? 

St/1N.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Fer- 
rers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  fir  William  Brandon. 

RiCHM.    Inter   their    bodies    as    becomes   their 
births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  foldiers  fled. 
That  in  fubmiffion  will  return  to  us  ; 
And  then,  as  we  hav^e  ta'en  the  facrament,- 
We  will  unite  the  white  rofe  with  the  red  : — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjun6lion. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  ! — ' 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  fays  not, — amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  fcarr'd  herfelf ; 
The  brother  blindly  ibed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rafhly  llaughter'd  his  own  fon. 
The  fon,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  fire  ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancafter, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  divifion.^— 

^  But,  ielf  me  firik,  isfc."]    The  word— ^r/?,  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  verfe.     Steevens. 

'  -as  ive  have  tacn  the  facrament,']     So,  in  Holinfhed, 

p.  ^Ad  :  "  The  earle  himfelfe  firft  tooke  a  corporall  oth  on  his 
honor,  promifing  that  incontinent  after  he  (liuld  be  poirefled  of 
the  crowne  and  dignitie  of  the  realme  of  England,  he  would  be 
conjoined  in  matrimonie  with  the  ladie  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
king  Edward  the  fourth."     Steevens. 

^  All  this  divided  York  and  Lancajier, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  divifion.']  I  think  the  paflage  will  b« 
Ibmewhat  improved  by  a  flight  alteration  : 
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O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe. 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together  ! 
And  let  their  heirs,   (God,  if  thy  will  be  fo,) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  fmooth-fac'd  peace. 
With  fmiling  plenty,  and  fair  profperous  days  I 
Abate  the  edge  3  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  "^  thefe  bloody  days  again, 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  ftreams  of  blood  ! 
Let  them  not  live  to*tafi:e  this  land's  increafe, 
That  would  with  treafon   wound   this  fair  land's 

peace ! 
Now  civil  wounds  are  ftopp'd,  peace' lives  again  ; 
That  fhe  may  long  live  here,  God  fay — Amen  ! 

\_Exeu7itJ 

All  that  divided  York  and  Lancajier, 
Divided  in  their  dire  divijion, 
O  now  let  Richmond  mid  Elizabeth, 
The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together  ! 
Let  them  unite  all  that  York  and  Lancaller  divided. 

Johnson. 

^  Abate  the  edge — ]  To  alate,  is  to  lower,  deprefs,  fubdue. 
So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  deliver  you,  as  moft 

"■  Abated  captives,—-."     Steevens. 

* reduce — ]     i.  e.  bring  back  ;  an  obfolete  fenfe  of  the 

word.  So,  in  The  goodly  Hijiory  of  the  mofte  noble  and  beau- 
tiful Ladye  Lucres  of  Scene  in  Tujkan,  and  of  her  louer 
Euriahis  ike.  1560  :  "  The  mornynge  forfakyng  the  golden  bed 
of  Titan,  reduced  the  defyred  day — ,"     Steevens. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  our  author's  perform- 
ances 3  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  has  not  happened  to  him  as  to 
others,  to  be  praifed  moft,  when  praife  is  not  moft  delerved. 
Tliat  this  play  has  fcenes  noble  in  tliemfelves,  and  very  well  con- 
trived to  Itrike  in  the  ey.hibition,  cannot  be  denied.  But  fome 
parts  are  trifling,  others  lliocking,  and  fome  improbable. 

Johnson. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  thinking  that  this  play. 
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from  its  firft  exhibition  to  the  prefent  hour  has  been  eftimated 
greatly  beyond  its  merit.  From  the  many  allulions  to  it  in  books 
of  that  age^  and  the  great  number  of  editions  it  palTed  through, 
I  fufpeft  it  v.'as  more  often  reprefented  and  more  admired  than 
any  of  our  author's  tragedies.  Its  popularity  pf  rhaps  in  fome 
meafure  aiofe  from  the  deteftation  in  which  Richard's  character 
was  jultly  held,  which  muft  have  operated  more  ftrongly  on  thofe 
whole  grand-fathers  might  have  lived  near  his  time  ;  and  from 
its  being  patronized  by  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  who  probably 
was  not  a  little  plealed  at  feeing  King  Henry  "VII.  placed  in  the 
only  favourable  light  in  which  he  could  have  been  exhibited  on 
the  fcene.     Malone. 

I  moft  cordially  join  with  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Malone  in 
their  opinions  ;  and  yet  perhaps  they  have  overlooked  one  caufe 
of  the  fuccefs  of  this  tragedy .  The  part  of  Richard  isj  perhaps, 
beyond  all  others  variegated,  and  confequently  favourable  to  a 
judicious  performer.  It  comprehends,  indeed,  a  trait  of  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  chara6ter  on  the  Itage.  The  hero,  the  lover,  the 
ftatefman,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened  and  repent- 
ing finner,  &:c.  are  to  be  found  within  its  compafs.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  difcriminating  powers  of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick, 
and  a  Henderfon,  {hould  at  ditierent  periods  have  given  it  a 
popularity  beyond  other  dramas  of  the  fame  author. 

Yet  the  favour  with  which  this  tragedy  is  now  received,  muft 
alfo  in  fome  meafure  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Gibber's  reformation  of 
it,  which,  generally  confidered,  is  judicious  :  for  what  modern 
audience  would  patiently  lillen  to  the  narrative  of  Glarence's 
dream,  his  fubfequent  expnifulation  with  the  Murderers,  the 
prattle  of  his  children,  the  foliloquy  of  the  Scrivener,  the  tedious 
dialogue  of  the  Gitizens,  the  ravings  of  Margaret,  the  grofs 
terms  thrown  out  by  the  Duchefs  of  York  on  Richard,  the  re- 
peated progrels  to  execution,  the  fuperfluous  train  of  fpe6tres, 
and  other  undramatick  incumbrances,  which  muft  have  prevented 
the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  play  from  rifing  into  their  prefent 
effect  and  confequence  ? — The  expulfion  of  languor,  therefore, 
muft  atone  for  fuch  remaining  want  of  probability  as  is  infepa- 
rable  from  an  hiftorical  drama  into  which  the  events  of  fourteen 
years  are  irregularly  corapreffed.     Steevens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third.']  The  oldeft 
known  edition  of  this  tragedy  is  printed  for  Andrew  Wife,  150/  ; 
but  Harrington,  in  his  Apologic  for  Poetrie,  written  in  15gO, 
and  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  of  Ariofio,  fays,  that  a  tragedy  of 
Richard  the  Third  had  been  a6ted  at  Cambridge.  His  words 
are,  *'  For  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies,  that  which 
was  played  at  St,  John's  in  Cambridge,  of  Richard  the  Third, 
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ifTOuld  move,  I  think,  Phalaris  the  tyrant,  and  terrific  all 
tyrannous  minded  men,"  &c.  He  moft  probably  means  Shak- ' 
fpeare's  ;  and  if  fo,  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  Ibme  more  an- 
cient edition  of  this  play  than  what  I  have  mentioned  ;  at  leaft 
this  fhows  how  early  Shakfpeare's  play  appeared  5  or  if  fome 
other  Richard  the  Third  is  here  alluded  to  by  Harrington,  that 
a  play  on  this  fubje6t  preceded  our  author's.     T.  Warton. 

It  appears  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  preface  to  Naflie's 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  tValden,  or  Galriel  Harvey's  Hunt 
is  up,  1596,  that  a  Latin  tragedy  of  Kivg  Richard  HI,  had  been 
a6ted  at  1 'rinity  College,  Cambridge  :  "  — or  his  fellow  codihead, 
that  in  the  Latine  tragedie  of  King  Richard,  cried — Ad  urhs,  ad 
urhs,  ad  urbs,  when  his  whole  part  was  no  more  than — Urls, 
urls,  ad  arrna^  ad  armaT     Steevens. 

The  play  on  this  fubjeft  mentioned  bj^  Sir  John  Harrington  In 
his  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  15()\,  and  fometimes  miliaken  for  Shak- 
ipeare's,  was  a  Latin  one,  written  by  Dr.  Legge ;  and  acCted  at 
St.  John's  in  our  viniverlity,  fome  years  before  1588,  the  date  of 
the  copy  in  the  Mufeum,  This  appears  from  a  better  M.S.  in 
our  library  at  Emmanuel,  with  the  names  of  the  original  per- 
formers. 

A  childifh  imitation  of  Dr.  Legge's  play  was  written  by  one 
Lacy,  1583  ;  which  had  not  been  worth  mentioning,  were  they 
not  confounded  by  Mr.  Capell.     Fakmek. 

The  Latin  play  of  King  Richard  HI.  (MSS.  Had.  n.  6926,,) 
has  the  author's  name, — Henry  Lacey,  and  is  dated — 1586. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Heywood,  in  his  ASlors  Vindication,  mentions  the  play  of 
King  Richard  HI.  "  a6led  in  St.  John's  Cambridge,  fo  cfTcntially, 
that  had  the  tyrant  Phalaris  beheld  his  bloody  proceedings,  it 
had  mollified  his  heart,  and  made  him  relent  at  fight  of  his  in- 
human malfacres."  .And  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, June,  19,  15(j4,  Thomas  Creede  made  the  following 
entry  :  "  An  enterlude,  intitled  the  tragedie  of  Richard  the 
Third,  wherein  is  fhown  the  deathe  of  Edward  the  Fourthe, 
with  the  fmotheringe  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower,  with  the 
lamentable  ende  of  Shore's  wife,  and  the  contention  of  the  two 
houfes  of  Lancafter  and  Yorke."  This  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Shakfpeare,  unlefs  he  afterwards  dirraiifed  the  deatli  of 
Jane  Shore,  as  a:i  unneceHary  incident,  when  he  revifed  the 
play.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  fome  tranflation  of  Lacey's 
play,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl:  Aft  of  which  is,  "  The  fliowe  of  the 
procelfion.  1 .  TipftafFe.  2.  Shore\i  wife  in  her  petticote,  having 
a  taper  burning  in  her  handc.  3.  The  Verger.  4.  Querifters. 
S.  Singing-men.  6.  Prebendary.  7-  Bilhoppe  of  London.  8.  Citi- 
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zens."     There  is  likewife  a  Latin  fong  fung  on  this  occafion,  in 
MS.  Harl.  2412.     Steevens. 

The  EngUfli  King  Richard  III.  which  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' hooks  in  1594,  and  whicii,  it  may  be  prefumed,  had 
been  exhibired  fome  years  before,  was  probably  written  by  the 
author  of  The  Contention  of  the  Two  Hoiifes  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 
cajler.     Malone. 


I  (hall  here  fubjoln  two  DilTertations,  one  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Upton,  upon  the  Vice. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Thus  like  the  furmal  vice.  Iniquity,  fei'c]  As  this  corrupt 
reading  in  the  common  books  hath  occafioned  our  laying  fome- 
thing  of  the  barbarities  of  theatrical  reprefentations  amongfl:  us 
before  the  time  of  Sliakfpeare,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  a 
better  apprehenfion  of  this  j^'hole,  to  give  the  reader  fome  general 
account- of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  modern  ftage. 

The  firft  form  in  which  the  drama  appeared  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
I'ope,  after  the  dell:ru6tion  of  learned  Greece  and  Rome,    and 
that  a  calm  of  dulnels  had  tiniflied  upon  letters  what  the  rage  of 
barbarifm  had  begun,  was  thc^t  of  the  Myfteries.     Thefe  were 
the  falliionable  and  tavourite  diverfions  of  all  ranks  of  people  both 
in  France,  Spain,  and  England.     In  which  laft  place,  as  we  learn 
by  Stow,  they  were  in  ufe  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  fecond 
and  Henry  the  fourth.     As  to  Italy,  by  what  I  can  find,  the  firft 
rudiments  of  their  ftage,  with  regard  to  the  matter,  were  pro- 
phane  fubjeils,  and,  with  regard  to  the  form,  a  corruption  of 
tlie  ancient  mimes  and  attellanes :  by  which  means   they  got 
fooner  into  the  right  road  than  their  neighbours  ;  having  had  re- 
gular plays  amongft  them  wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
As  to  thefe  mysteries,  they  were,  as  their  name  fpeaks  them, 
a  reprefentation  of  fome  fcripture-ftory,  to  the  life  :  as  may  be 
feen  from  the  following  paifage  in  an  old  French  hiftory,  intitled. 
La   Chroniqiie  de  Metz  coinposce  par  le  cure  de  St.  Euchaire i 
w^hich  will  give  the  reader  no  bad  idea  of  the  furprifing  abfurdity 
of  thefe  ftrange  reprefentations  :   "  L'an  1437  le  3  Juillet  (says 
the  honeji  Chronicler,)  fut  fait  le  Jeu  de  la  Paliion  de  N.  S.  en  la 
plaine  de  Vexiraiel.     Et  fut  Dieu  un  fire  appelle  Seigneur  Nicolle 
Dom   Neufchaftel,  lequel  et»it  Cure   de  St.  Viiilour  de  Metz, 
lequel  fut  prefque  more  en  la  Croix,  s'il  ne  fut  ete  lecoufus  ;  & 
convient  qu'un  autre  Pretre  fut  mis  en  la  Croix  pour  parfaire  le 
Perfonnage  du  Crucifiment  pour  ce  jour ;   &  le  lendemain  le  dit 
Cure  de  St.  Vidlour  parfit  la  Kelurredion,  et'fit  tres  hauteoient 
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foil  perfonage  ;  &  dara  le  dit  Jeu Et  autre  Pretre  qui  s'  ap- 

pelloit  Mre.  Jean  de  Nicey,  qui  eftoit  Chapelain  de  Metrange, 
i'ut  Judas  :  lequel  fut  prelque  mort  en  pendent,  car  le  cuer  li 
faillit,  et  fut  bien  hativement  dependu  &  porte  en  Voye.  Et 
etoit  la  bouche  d'Enfer  trelbien  faite ;  car  elle  ouvroit  it  clooit, 
quand  les  Diables  y  vouloient  entrgr  &  ifler  j  &  avoit  deux  grofs 
Culs  d'Acier,"  &c.  Alluding  to  this  kind  of  reprefentations 
Archbilhop  Harfnet,  in  his  Declaration  of  Popijh  Impnfiures, 
p.  71 J  fays  :  "  The  little  children  were  never  fo  afraid  of  Hell- 
mouth  in  the  old  plays,  painted  with  great  gang  teeth,  flaring 
eyes,  and  foul  bottle  nofe."  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
gives  a  fuller  defcription  of  them  in  thefe  words;  "  The  Guary 
Miracle,  in  Englifh  a  Miracle  Play,  is  a  kind  of  interlude  com- 
piled in  Cornifli  out  of  fome  fcripture  hiftory.  For  reprefenting 
it,  they  raife  an  earthen  amphitheatre  in  fome  open  field,  having 
the  diameter  of  an  inclofed  playne,  fome  40  or  50  foot.  The 
country  people  flock  from  all  fides  many  miles  off",  to  hear  and 
fee  it.  For  they  have  therein  devils  and  devices,  to  delight  as 
well  the  eye  as  the  ear.  The  players  conne  not  their  parts  with- 
out book,  but  are  prompted  by  one  called  the  ordinary,  who 
followeth  at  their  back  with  the  book  in  his  hand,"  &c.  &c. 
There  was  always  a  droll  or  buffoon  in  thefe  viyiteries,  to  make 
the  people  mirth  with  his  fufferings  or  abfurdities :  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  a  perfonage  to  fuftain  this  part  than  the 
devil  himfelf.  Even  in  the  mystery  of  the  PaJJlnn  mentioped 
above,  it  was  contrived  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Which  circum- 
fl;ance  is  hinted  at  by  Shakfpeare  (who  had  frequent  allufions  to 
thefe  things)  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  one  of  the 
players  alks  for  a  little  vinegar,  (as  a  properly)  to  mahe  the  devil 
roar*  For  after  the  fponge  with  the  gail  and  vinegar  had  been 
employed  in  the  reprefentation,  they  ufed  to  clap  it  to  the  nofe 
of  the  devil  5  which  making  him  roar,  as  if  it  had  been  lioly- 
water,  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  the  people.  So  that  vinegar 
in  the  old  farces,  Avas  always  afterwards  in  ufe  to  torment  their 
devil.  We  have  divers  old  Englifli* proverbs,  in  which  the  devil 
is  reprefented  as  acting  or  fuff^ering  ridiculoufly  and  abfurdly, 
which  all  arofe  from  the  part  he  bore  in  thefe  mysteries,  as  in 
that,  for  inftance,  of— Great  Cry  and  little  Wool,  as  the  Devil 
faid  when  he  fleered  his  Hogs.  For  the  flieep-fliearing  of  Nabal 
being  reprefented  in  the  mystery  of  David  and  Abigail,  and  the 
devil  always  attending  Nabal,  was  made  to  imitate  it  by Jhearing 
a  hog.  This  kind  of  abfurdity,  as  it  is  the  propereft  to  create 
laughter,  was  the  fubjett  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  ancient  mimes, 

*  This  is  not  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  but  in  the  old  play  entided  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,     Malone.  ■ 
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as  we  learn  from  t'nefe  words  of  Saint  Auftin  :  Ne  faciamus  ut 
vnmijhlent,   i^  optemns  a  libcro  afjuam,  a  li/viphis  vinum.* 

Thefe  viyslerics,  we  fee,  were  given  in  France  at  tirft,  as  well 
as  in  England  ^///Z'  clio,  and  only  in  the  provinces.  Afterwards 
we  find  them  got  into  Paris,  and  a  company  eifablirtied  in  the 
HClel  de  Bourgo^/ie  to  reprefent  them.  But  good  letters  and  re- 
ligion beginning  to  make  their  way  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  firfl.  the  ftupidity  and  prophanenefs  of  the  mysteries 
made  the  courtiers  and  clergy  join  their  interelt  for  their  fup- 
prelfion.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1541,  the  procureur- general, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  prefented  a  requeji  againft  the  company 
to  the  parliament.  The  three  principal  branches  of  his  charge 
againft  them  were,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the  Old  Teftament 
Itories  inclined  the  people  to  Judaifm  ;  that  the  New  Teftament 
ftories  encouraged  libertinifm  and  infidelity ;  and  that  both  of 
them  leffened  the  charities  to  the  poor.  It  feems  that  this  pro- 
fecution  fucceeded ;  for,  in  154S,  the  parliament  of  Paris  con- 
firmed the  company  in  the  polfeflion  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne, 
but  intcrdifted  the  reprefentation  of  the  mysteries.  But  in  Spain, 
we  find  by  Cervantes,  that  they  continued  much  longer  ;  and 
held  their  own,  even  after  good  comedy  came  in  amongflthem  : 
as  appears  from  the  excellent  critique  of  the  canon,  in  the  fourth 
book,  where  he  fliows  how  the  old  extravagant  romances  might 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  regular  epic  (which,  he  fays,  tamlien 
puede  cfcrioerfe  en  profa  como  en  verfo  jf )  as  the  mystery-plays 
might  be  improved  into  artful  comedy.  His  words  are,  Pues  que 
Ji  veniinos  a  las  comtdias  divinas,  que  de  niilagros  falfosjlngen 
en  ellas,  que  de  cofas  apocrifas,  y  mat  enfeiididas,  attribueyendo 
a  un  junto  los  milngros  de  otro  ;t  which  made  them  fo  fond  of 
miracles  that  they  introduced  them  into  las  comcdias  hunianas, 
as  he  calls  them.     To  return  : 

Upon  this  prohibition,  the  French  poets  turned  themfelves  from 
religious  to  moral  farces.  And  in  this  we  foon  followed  them  : 
the  publick  tafle  not  fulfering  any  great  alteration  at  firlf ,  though 
the  Italians  at  this  time  atforded  many  jufl  compofitions  for  better 
models.  Thefe  I'arces  they  called  moralities.  Pierre  Gringore, 
one  of  their  old  poets,  printed  one  of  thefe  moralities,  intitled 
La  Moralitc  de  I' Homme  Oljiine.  The  perfons  of  the  drama  are 
T Homme  Ohjtin'e — Pugnition  Divi 'le — Simoiiie — Hypocrijie — 
and  Demerites-Communes.  The  Homme  Olijiine  is  the  atheift, 
and  comes  in  blafpheming,  and  determined  to  perlilf  in  his  im- 
pieties. Then  Pugnition  Divine  appears,  fitting  on  a  throne  in 
the  air,  and  menacing  the  atheifl  with  punifliment.  After  this 
fcene,    Simonie,  Hypocrijie,  and  Demerites-Communcs  appear 

*  Civ.^.  L.  IV.  t  S-  I^'-  c.  20.  :  Ibid.  -u. 
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and  play  their  parts.  In  conclufion,  Pvgnition  Divine  returns, 
Jjreaches  to  them,  upbraids  them  with  their  crimes,  and,  in  fliort, 
draws  them  all  to  repentance,  all  but  the  Homme  Olftinc,  who 
perfifts  in  his  impiety,  and  is  dcllroyed  for  an  example.  To  this 
fad  ferious  fubjeft  they  added,  though  in  a  feparate  reprefentation, 
a  merry  kind  of  farce  called  Sottic,  in  which  there  was  un  Paiifau 
[the  Clourni]  under  the  name  of  Sot-Commim  [or /bo/].  But 
we,  who  borrowed  all  thefe  delicacies  from  the  French,  blended 
the  Moralite  and  Sottie  together  :  So  that  the  Payfan  or  Snt~ 
Cominiin,  the  Clown  or  Fool,  got  a  place  in  our  ferious  niora/l- 
ties  :  Whofe  bufinefs  wc  may  underfirand  in  the  frequent  allu- 
lions  our  Shakfpeare  makes  to  them  :  as  in  that  fine  fpeech  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  third  Atl  of  Mea fare  for  Aleufure,  where 
we  have  this  obfcure  paffage  : 

"  merely  thou  art  Death's  Fool, 

"  For  him  thou  labour' tl  by  thy  flight  to  fliun, 
"  And  yet  ninn'fl  tow'rd  him  ilill." 
For,  in  thefe  moralities,  the  Fool  of  the  piece,  in  order  to 
fhow  the  inevitable  approaches  of  Death,  (another  of  the  Dra- 
matis  Perfoace,)  is  made  to  employ  all  his  ftratagems  to  avoid 
him  j  which,  as  the  matter  is  ordered,  bring  the  Fool,  at  every 
turn,  into  the  very  jaws  of  his  enemy  :  So  that  a  reprefentation 
of  thefe  fcenes  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  good  mirth  and 
morals  mixed  together.  The  very  fame  thing  is  again  alluded  to 
in  thefe  lines  of  Love's  Labour  s  Loji  : 

"  So  PorlejTtAWe  I  would  o'er-rule  his  flate, 
"  That  he  Ihould  be  my  Fool,  and  I  his  Fate.'" 

Aa  IV.  fc.  li. 
But  the  French,  as  we  fay,  keeping  thefe  two  forts  of  farces 
diftin£t,  they  became,  in  time,  the  parents  of  tragedy  and 
comedy;  while  we,  by  jumbling  them  together,  begot  in  an  evil 
hour,  that  mongrel  fpecies,  unknown  to  nature  and  antiquity, 
called  tragi-comedy.     Warburton. 

TO  this,  when  Mr.  Upton's  Dilfertation  Is  fubjoined,  there 
will,  perhaps,  be  no  need  of  any  other  account  of  the  Vice. 

Like  the  old  Vice.]  The  alluhon  here  *  is  to  the  Vice,  a  droll 
chara6ler  in  our  old  plays,  accoutred  with  a  long  coat,  a  cap 
with  a  pair  of  afs's  ears,  and  a  dagger  of  lath.  Shakfpeare  al- 
ludes to  his  buffoon  appearance  in  Tire  If th- Night,  A3.  IV  : 

"  In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice  ; r 

"  Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 
"  Cries,  ah,  ha !   to  the  Devil." 
In  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Ad  III,  Falftaff  com- 

*  i.e.  p.  3,  of  Mr.  Upton's  book,  where  the  words — hke  the  old  f ''ice-* 
sccur.     Malonk, 
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pares  Shallow  to  a  Vices  dagger  of  lath.     In  Hamlet,  A&.  III. 
Hamlet  calls  his  uncle  : 

"  A  vice  of  kings." 
i.  e.  a  ridiculous  reprefentation  of  majefty,     Thefe  paffages  the 
editors  have  very  rightly  expounded.     I  will  now  mention  fomc 
others,  which  feeni  to  have  efcaped  their  notice,  the  allufions 
being  not  quite  fo  obvious. 

The  iniquity  was  often  the  Vice  in  our  moralities  }  and  Is  in- 
troduced in  Ben  Jonfon's  play  called  The  Devil's  an  Afs :  and 
likewife  mentioned  in  his  Epigr.  cxv  : 

"  Being  no  vitious  perfon,  but  the  Vice 
"  About  the  town, 
"  A6ts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 
*'  Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit.'* 
But  a  palfage  cited  from  his  play  will  make  the  following  ob- 
fervations  more  plain.     A6t  I.  Pug  alks  the  Devil  "  to  lend  him 
a  Vice :" 

"  Satan.  What  Vice  ? 
"  What  kind  would  thou  have  it  of? 

"  Pug.  Why,  any  Fraud, 
"  Or  Covetoufnrfs,  or  lady  Vanity, 
"  Or  old  Iniquity  :  I'll  call  him  hither." 
Thus  the  palfage  fliould  be  ordered  : 
"  Pug.  Why  any  :   Fraud, 
"  Or  Covetoufnefs,  or  lady  Vanity, 
"  Or  old  Iniquity. 

"  Pug.  I'll  call  him  hither." 

"  Enter  Iniquity  the  Vice. 
"  Ini.  What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and  would  feem  t® 
lack  a  Vice  ? 
"  Ere  his  words  be  half  fpoken,  I  am  with  him  in  a  trice." 
And  in  his  Staple  of  News,  Aft  II : 

"  Mirth.  How  like  you  the  Vice  \  th'  play  ? 
"  ExpeSiation.  Which  is  he  .■' 
"  Mirth.  I'hree  or  four  ;  old  Covetoufnefs,  the  fordid  Penny- 
Boy,  the  Money-Bawd,  who  is  a  flefh-bawd  too,  they  fay, 

"  Tattle.  But  here  is  never  a  Fiend  to  carry  him  away.     Be- 
sides, he  has  never  a  wooden  dagger  !  I'd  not  give  a  rulh  for  a 
Vice,  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  fnap  atevery  body  he  meets. 
"  Mirth.  That  was  the  old  way,  golfip,  when  Iniquity  came 
in,  like  hokos  pokos,  in  a  jugler's  jerkin,"  &c. 

He  alludes  to  the  Vice  in  The  Alchymiji,  A&.  I.  fc.  iii  : 
"  Sub.  And,  on  your  Hall,  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice.*" 

*  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice.]  Mr.  Upton  has  mifinterpreted  this  paffage. 

A  vice  in  the  prefent  inftance  means  a  device,  clock-work.     Coryat,  p.  '23  4,. 
fpeaks  of  a  pifturc  whofe  eyes  were  moved  by  a  vice.    Farmer. 
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Some  places  of  Shakfpeare  will  from  hetice  appear  more  eafy> 
as  in  The  Firjl  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  Att  II.  where  Hal  hu- 
moroufly  charafterizing  Falllaft',  calls  him,  Tkat  reverend  Vice, 
that  grey  Iniquity,  tkat  father  Ruffian,  tkat  Vanity  in  years,  ia 
allufion  to  this  butlbon  charatter.     In  King  Richard  III.  A61  III : 
"  Thus  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
"  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word." 
Iniquity  is  the  formal  Vice.     Some  corre6t  the  paflage : 
"  Thus  like  formal-wife  antiquity, 
"  I  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word." 
Which  correction  is  out  of  all  rule  of  criticifm.     In  Hamlet, 
Att  I.  there  is  an  allufion,  ftill  more  diftant,  to  the  Vice,  which 
will  not  be  obvious  at  lirft,  and  therefore  is  to  be  introduced  with 
a  (hort  explanation.     This  buffoon  charafter  was  ufed  to  make 
fun  with  the  Devil ;  and  he  had  feveral  trite  expreffions,  as,  I'll 
le  with  you  in  a  trice  :  Ah,  ha,  hoy,   are  you  there  ?  &c.     And 
this  was  great  entertainment  to  the  audience,  to  fee  their  old 
enemy  io  belaboured  in  etfigy.    In  King  Henry  V.  A61 IV.  a  boy 
charatSlerizing  Piftol,  fays,  Bardolph  and  Nym   had  ten  times 
more  valour,  than,  this  roaring  Devil  i'  the  old  play  :  every  one 
may  pare  his  nails  tuith   a   wooden,   dagger.      Now  Hamlet, 
having  been  inllrufted  by  his  father's  gholl,  is  refolved  to  break 
the  fubje6t  of  the  difcourfe  to  none  but  Horatio  ;  and  to  all  others 
his  intention  is  to  appear  as  a  fort  of  madman ;  when  therefore 
the  oath  of  fecrecy  is  given  to  the  centinels,  and  the  Ghoft  unfeen 
calls  out,  fwear ;  Hamlet  fpeaks  to  it  as  the  P'ice  does  to  the 
Devil.     Jk,    ha,    boy,  fai/Ji   thou  fo  ?  Art   thou   there.    True- 
penny ?  Hamlet  had  a  mind  that  the  Centinels  (hould  imagine 
this  was  a  ihape  that  the  devil  had  put  on  ;  and  in  A61  III.  he  is 
fomewhat  of  this  opinion  himfelf : 
"  The  fpirit  that  I  have  feen 
"  May  be  the  devil," 
The  manner  of  fpeech  therefore  to  the  Devil  was  what  all  the 
audience  were  well  acquainted  with  :  and  it  takes  off,  in  fome 
meafure,  from  the  horror  of  the  fcene.     Perhaps  too  the  poet 
was  willing  to  inculcate,  that  good  humour  is  the  bell  weapon 
to  deal  with  the  Devil.     Truepenny,  either  by  way  of  irony,  or 
literally  from  the  Greek,  rp'JTtccvov,  veterator.     Which  word  the 
Scholiaft  on  Ariftophanes'   Clouds,    ver.  447,  explains,   ro-j^j.y], 
"'o  TtspirBtpiyMEvos  av  Tois  Trpoiy[j.cc<riy  "ov  yjixsI;  TPTilANON  y.a.~ 
Xo^ij^sv.     Several  have  tried  to  find  a  derivation  of  the  Vice  :  if 
I  ihould  not   hit  on   the  right,  I  fliould  only  err  with  others. 
The  Vice  is  either  a  quality  perfonalized,  as  BIH  and   KAPTOS 
in  Hefiod  and  iEfchylus  ;   Sin  and  Death  in  Milton  j  and  indeed 
Vice  itfelf  is  a  perfon,  B.  XI.  517  : 

"  And  took  his  image  whom  they  ferv'd,  a  brutifli  Vice.'" 
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his  image,  I.  e.  a  brutifh  Vices  image  :  the  Fice,  Gluttony  ;  not 
without  ibrae  allufion  to  the  Fice  of  the  plays  :  but  rather,  I 
tliink,  'tis  an  abbreviation  of  vice-devil,  as  vice-roy,  vice-doges, 
&c.  and  therefore  properly  called  the  Fice.  He  makes  very  free 
with  his  matter,  like  moft  other  vice-roys,  or  prime  minifters. 
So  that  he  is  tl:e  Devil's  Fice,  and  prime  minifter  3  and  'tis  this 
that  makes  him  fo  faucy.     Upton. 

Mr.  Upton's  learning  only  fupplies  him  with  abfurdities.  His 
derivation  of  vice  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  anfwered, 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  obfervations  of  thefe  learned  cri- 
ticks,  but  that  fome  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  are  ftill 
retained  in  the  ruftick  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  feen  the 
Devil  very  luftily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom  I  hold  to  be  the 
legitimate  fuccelTor  of  the  old  Fice.    Johnson, 
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